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FIRE HOSE 


We make the positive statement that :— 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose on the market today 


that is constructed under the right principles of hose construction. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose constructed under 


the latest and most improved method. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE is the only fire hose with which you can 


load a piece of apparatus to its maximum efficiency right at the start. 
The above are some of the reasons why we can cut your hose 


expense to less than half what it has been heretofore. 


The Reason 


The Way Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Flattens 





Curves do not injure the rubber 


Send for our booklet, “How to Judge Fire Hose.” It will take three minutes 
to read it. See if we are right by investigating the hose in your department. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 





110 North Franklin Street 
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Greetings to the City Manager Profession 


From R. W. Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, N. C., President of The 
International City Managers’ Association 


HE success of a profession depends upon 
iy its membership. Consider the matter 
from any angle and we find this fact confront- 
ing us. However permanent and convincing 
may be the principle underlying a profession, 





We 


its value to humanity will be measured by the 


RIGSBY 


characteristics of its exponents. 

The profession of city manager has passed 
Records of achieve- 
ment are too numerous for the honest investi- 
gator to remain long in the dark on this sub- 


the experimental stage. 


ject. It is being practiced in three hundred 
and ninety-nine cities scattered over a wide 
area of the world. Preparation for this profes- 
sion occupies a place in the curriculum of 
several universities, and the profession itself 
is stamped with a zeal and sincerity of its 
membership that must challenge the atten- 
tion and respect of the world. 
Criticism 

There is no profession of which I am ac- 
quainted that is subject to the bitter criticism 
and active opposition which characterizes the 
profession of city manager. It has come into 
existence because the necessities of the modern 
city and the inadequacy of old methods gave 
impulse to inquiry which led away from time 
worn systems shot through with patronage 
and inefficiency. The city manager has entered 
a field of public service through the narrow 
gate of merit and competency. He has no host 
of friends to wish him well nor to embarrass 
him with requests. He comes into authority 
without any campaign promises and adminis- 
ters the affairs of a city without any feeling 
of obligation to self-seeking factions or indi- 
viduals. He scandalizes the tradition of the 
politically-minded by daring to refuse to give 
special service and by including in the list of 
those who are fit to serve as employees those 
qualified by other things than 
affiliation. 


political 


Responsibility 
The city manager realizes that he has a real 
responsibility not only to himself but to his 
profession. His stock value depends not upon 
the quick rise and fall of speculation with 
public favor and acclaim but the long swing of 
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sound investment in correct principles rigidly 
adhered to. He does not serve his profession 
by currying the favor of anyone through pat- 
ronizing methods. He helps himself and brings 
credit upon his profession through maintain- 
ing a poise based upon confidence in himself 
and the knowledge that his profession is both 
honorable and important. 
Ethics 

At a recent discussion of the city-manager 
plan of government the question was asked: 
“What will prevent the manager from playing 
politics along with the council?” The same 
tradition which prompted this question makes 
it difficult for the questioner to understand 
why the professional city manager avoids play- 
ing politics individually or in cooperation with 
others. The city manager entering the pro- 
fession through merit finds political methods 
repugnant to his attitude toward public ser- 
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vice. His traditions have developed in him a 
sense of confidence and security in the higher 
ideals of government. He would rather resign 
from his position having the feeling that he 
had played the game square than to profit in 
the work at the expense of his professional 
soul. 

Our profession is something of which to be 
proud. One meets the fine characters within 
its ranks. As professions go we are to be con- 
gratulated on the very few unfortunate per- 
versions of our principles and ethics. Cer- 
tainly we can face the world with a wonderful 
history and every confidence for the future. 
To be your president is an honor for which I 
can only partially express my appreciation. 

Our next convention in Fort Worth is going 
to be one long to be remembered. Make your 
plans to come; and in the meantime keep saw- 
ing wood. 





Manager Plan and Proportional 
Representation Proposed for 


Philadelphia 


On February 4, a bill to allow Philadelphia 
to adopt the city-manager plan of govern- 
ment with proportional representation for the 
election of the city council, was introduced in 
the Pennsylvania legislature. The measure 
would take effect at the municipal election of 
1931 if approved by the voters of the city be- 
fore that time. A vote could be called at any 
regular election either by ordinance of council 
or by petition of one per cent of the voters. 


The bill was introduced in response to a 
wide public demand for a fundamental change 
in Philadelphia’s government resulting from 
the recent exposures of corruption in the police 
force. This demand was crystallized behind 
the manager plan and proportional representa- 
tion by a suggestion of Thomas Raeburn 
White, made as chairman of the Philadelphia 
Committee of Seventy, which received the sup- 
port of the local press. The charter revision 
necessary to put the suggestion into effect was 
drafted by the Philadelphia Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research and the Proportional Repre- 
sentation League under the supervision of a 
drafting committee of prominent citizens and 
is being actively supported by a representative 
City Charter Committee with temporary head- 
quarters at Room 507, 311 South 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Juniper 


As a result of the strong public sentiment 
that has been aroused the bill was introduced 
in the legislature by Senator Salus of Phila- 
delphia, former president pro tempore of the 
Senate and stalwart member of the Vare or- 
ganization, who has promised to use all his in- 
fluence to secure its passage. 

The City Charter Committee summarizes as 
follows the form of government which will re- 
place the present mayor and district-council 
plan if its bill is passed and approved by the 
voters: 

“The city-manager 
Philadelphia. 

“1. Would give the city the efficient form of 
organization that is universally accepted in 
private The city council, corres- 
ponding to a board of directors, would employ 
a trained administrator to carry out its poli- 


plan as proposed for 


business. 


cies and keep him as long as he gave satisfac- 
tion. 

“2. Would put the council which controls 
the manager under the control of all the voters. 
Under the proposed provision for proportional 
representation any 25,000 voters who wanted 
him. All ele- 
ments would get their fair share and every 
vote would count. 


the same councilman could elect 


There would be no need for 
primaries, no party labels, no district lines. 


“The manager plan is giving sound business 
administration to 400 American municipalities. 
The two largest, Cleveland and Cincinnati, are 
among those that elect their councils by ‘P. R.’” 
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Aerial Engineering 


A Comprehensive Discussion of Advantages of Aerial Surveys for Cities 


—_—_— 


By C1L:ARLES M. EMERSON, General Sales Manager, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. New York City 


HE subject of aerial photographic survey- 
4 ing is that a 
digression is necessary in order to prepare the 
minds of those unfamiliar with this work as 
to its engineering position in this inventive 
age. We are progressing at an unbelievable 
pace in this modern period; as a matter of 
fact, the human animal is but just beginning 
to think and we view the modern miracles with 
blase indifference not being able to compre- 
hend the late tremendous strides of science. 

Several hundred years ago Sir Isaac Newton 
received a message from the sun in the form 
of the prismatic spectrum. Our scientists have 
but recently interpreted this message, and by 
this interpretation discovered the heretofore 
unknown element “helium,” which is a non- 
inflamable gas which now fills our dirigibles. 

In 1814 the Long Island Star printed a very 
sober recommendation signed by Stephen De- 
catur, in which he solemnly advised that the 
United States Government build a steam war 
vessel according to plans of Robert Fulton, 
and emphatically suggested that the specifica- 
tions should read that this vessel must attain 
a speed of at least four miles an hour without 
the aid of wind or tide. And that was but 114 
years ago. 


comparatively so new 


About ninety years ago the first message 
was sent in code over a telegraphic wire, and 
from that single strand in only ninety years 
has grown a tremendous commercial enter- 
prise which sends its messages over six million 
miles of wire. 

About twenty-five years ago at Kittyhawk, 
the first flight was made in a “heavier-than- 
air” machine; at the present date an airplane 
has attained an official recognized speed of 
than 300 miles hour. Man has 
indeed secured dominion of the air. 

From these evident that we 
should give attention to the 
latest developments of science, invention and 
engineering, with the thought in mind that we 
are studying the concrete results of the ad- 
vance of human thought and growth. 

Great Steps in Engineering 

Undoubtedly the first great step in engi- 
neering was the adoption of a unit of measure- 


greater per 
figures it is 


our complete 


ment; the next great step was the refinement 
of mathematics; the third great step was the 
development of the lens, with its resultant pre- 
cision instruments; and I believe that the last 
and greatest stride of all was the coupling of 
the airplane and the aerial camera. No longer 
does the engineer have to hew his way through 
cane-break and scrub, nor wade through 
swamp and morass, but the modern engineer 
takes unto himself wings and from a vantage 
point from two to three miles in the air, maps 
portions of the earth’s terrain accurately to 
scale with 100 per cent detail, at a great sav- 
ing in cost and an inestimable saving in time. 
Method of Making Aerial Photographic Map 

The camera is installed in the plane with 
the lens pointing down through a hole in the 
fuselage. The elevation at which the plane 
must be flown is determined; for instance, if 
the area in question is to be mapped at a scale 
of eight hundred feet to the inch and a lens 
of twenty inches focal length is used, multipli- 
cation of the two factors (800x20), gives the 
altitude in feet which the plane must maintain, 
namely 16,000 feet. 

The pilot outlines upon United States Geo- 
logical Survey sheets the area to be covered 
and also denotes the guide or flight lines. 
From this marked map “job is flown.” The 
pilot flies along the guide or flight lines, back 
and forth, forming “strips” until the required 
area has been covered. 

The photographic film covered by each ex- 
posure is 7144x9%% inches, the larger dimension 
forming the width of each strip. 

However, the net effective area of one ex- 
one-fifth of the total area. 
Ac- 
cordingly the photographer times the consecu- 
tive exposures so that they overlap each other 
like shingles by about sixty per cent and the 
pilot plots his flight lines so that the strips 
overlap each other by about fifty per cent. 

Thus each object on the terrain is photo- 
graphed five The overlap makes it 
possible to use only the center portion of each 
photograph, which alone is in true vertical 
projection. Discarding the edges of the photo- 
graphs in making the map also avoids a cer- 


posure is about 


This is because of the so-called overlap. 


times. 








tain amount of displacement of elevated 
ground objects due to conical projection caused 
by the diverging lens’ rays. The 
moreover, stereoscopic 


overlap, 
allows study of the 
terrain which adds the third dimension, or 
perspective, to any of the 
covered. 

With the completion of the photography the 
air work is done, and the films after develop- 


portion ground 
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board and then upon this control superimpos- 
ing the selected portions of the aerial photo- 
graphs after they have been corrected to scale. 
This master map is then rephotographed in 
large sections which are used in making any 
desired number of copies. For study of any 
particular area, enlargements are found to be 
a great aid. Any individual negative at say 
eight hundred feet to one inch can be enlarged 





This is a greatly reduced copy of a Fairchild Tax Map. 


to a scale of 1 inch equals 100 feet. 
reveal the property bounds and data 


ment go to the 
departments. 

The layman is usually astonished when told 
that aerial maps are photographed from such 
altitudes as sixteen thousand and twenty thous- 
and feet, yet a United States Army pilot and 
photographer in a recent test photographed on 
one exposure nineteen square miles of the City 
of Dayton, Ohio, from an altitude of thirty- 
two thousand feet. This six-mile airplane 
climb put the photographer three thousand 
feet higher than the top of Mt. Everest and 
brought him into a temperature of sixty de- 
grees below zero. 


engineering and mapping 


The mosaic or aerial photographic map is 
assembled by first plotting the control of ex- 
isting survey data upon a suitable composition 





It is used for tax equalization. 





ot 7X, ve 
. eg ae 


——_——-— 





The original enlargement was 
A close inspection will 


which have been superimposed upon the map. 


to two hundred feet to one inch without ap- 
preciable loss of definition. 
Tax Equalization 

Alert municipal ~ officials recognize tax 
equalization as one of their most important 
problems. Their first step towards its solution 
often reveals a dearth of reliable and up-to- 
date tax maps, as well as an incubus in the 
form of an system of assessment 
which arbitrarily forbids the equal apportion- 
ment of the tax load because of lack of de- 
tailed information. 


obsolete 


The first requisite for comprehensive, intel- 
ligent tax equalization is the possession of ac- 
curate and detailed maps. The financial con- 
dition of the municipalities in the 
United States has, up to the present time, pre- 


smaller 
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cluded the securing of proper maps, on account 
of the high cost of survey. Prohibitive cost of 
adequate maps no longer exists, because of the 
development of aerial surveying. 

After reading the figures given below, many 
an official will be likely to say “that may have 
happened in those cities, but it would not be 
possible in mine.” Similar expressions were 
made, with many variations, before the Middle- 
town, Ohio, reappraisal, but the municipal ex- 
ecutives, assessors, and leading manufacturers 
had the vision to determine the need, and the 
courage to apply the remedy. The good results 
exceeded their expectations. 

A properly balanced and just reassessment is 
the only escape for those municipalities in which 
an exhorbitant tax rate exists and in which the 
debt burden has approached or exceeded the 
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to the best of our knowledge, that of Middle- 
Connecticut. Let us compare the 
Britain and Middletown in 
gard to mapping time and costs. 

“Old survey method; New Britain, area 13 


town, two 


cities of New re- 


square miles; time required to secure maps: 
Cost: $48,000. Aerial method; Mid- 
dletown, area 42 square miles; time required 


4 years. 


to secure maps: 60 days. Cost: $4,000. 

“The aerial maps gave the entire 
pality in 100 per cent detail, showing every 
building, tree, and stone wall to 
The quick delivery of aerial maps to 
Middletown enabled us to get reappraisal work 
At the end of fourteen 
months the following startling figures were 
public in the Middletown Press of Feb- 
27, 1925, as the result of our appraisal 


af, 


munici- 


curbstone, 


seale. 


started in record time. 


made 
ruary 





s we 


ThE CITY OF TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 


Nee NO 


—_——— 








This is a greatly reduced 
original map is 1 inch equals 400 feet. 
legal limit. An aerial survey is the first step. 

In order to 
costs and methods from the appraisal engineer, 
let us see what Edward A. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the Municipal Service Company of New 
who, as an has 
employed both methods in his municipal ap- 
work, he 
“The first municipality ever reappraised in 


present a true comparison of 


Britain, Connecticut, expert, 
praisal 


Says: 


which serial photographic maps were used is, 


copy of the mosaic map of Trenton, 
It is used for city planning and zoning. 


N. J. The scale of the 


methods: ‘1896 pieces of city property were 
omitted from the old assessment lists.’ 

“On Main Street, out of 248 stores, 49 were 
omitted from the lists. Last year 146 of this 
number put their stock and fixtures in as 
worth $405,000. We visited them and proved 
that the reappraisal was a just distribution 
of the tax load, upon which they individually 
and voluntarily increased their valuation from 


(Continued on Page 343) 
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promote the efficiency of city managers, and aid in the Sudecriptions In addition to the three classes of mem 
improvement of municipal administration in general bers in the Association, any person, firm or corporation it 


Publications 


The Association has published a yearbook each year since 


its organization in 1914 These books contain the pro 

ceedings of the annual conventions of the Association and 

much historical and other data relative to the progress of 

the city manager plan of government Public Management 

is published monthly Subscription $4.00 the year 
Membership 

Members of the Association ar: active, associate and 
honorary. 

Active Any person twenty-one yeurs of age or over, 
who is the administrative head of a municipality appointed 
by its legislative body, and who hes served in that capacity 
for a period of not less than twelve consecutive mont!s, 
may be admitted to active membership in the Association 
upon the recommendation of two active members and a 
majonity vote of the Executive Committees thirty days 


terested in municipal progress may become a 


the publications and services of the Association upon Pp 
proval of the Executive Secretary and the payment of the 
proper dues Such  subseribers however shall not 


eligible to hold office, to vote, nor to wear the society en 
blem, and shall be granted the privileges of the convention 
floor only upon the permission of the presiding efficer 


Eligibility to any grad f membership is determined 
the Executive Committee 
Services of the Association 
Each member or subscriber is entitled to a set of all th 
available Yearbooks and a subscription Public Manag 
ment and may call upon the office of the Executive Seer 


tary for general municipal nformation., books pamphl »ts 
and reports from the asseciation library nd data 
openings for city managers While the Association is 


a placement agency, it is always glad to pla qualified : 


in touch with municipalities 


qualified as city managers 





subscriber to 
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by 





after publication of notice of his application for memb< : ' 
ship in the official magazine Dues and Subscriptions 
issociate Any person twenty-one years of age or ove Active members S1i5.00 the year Ass t 
who is the administrative head of a municipality appointed £10.00 the vear Subscriptions, $10.00 the ye H 
by its legislative body is eligible to associate membersaip ary members are exempt from ¢ 
and may be enrolled as an associate member of the Assu Dues and subscriptions are pay e a lly n adv 
tion upon approval by the Executive Secretary and the .»ry on November 1 of each year Ar pers ¢ t r 
ment of th proper dues such associate member, however scribing after six months f the fis ear hav 
shall not be eligible to hold office vote ner Wear the shall pay only half f the nual ‘ subscrip 
society emblem, but shall have the privilege of joining in the fiseal year 
Annual Convention 
The Association holds at nnual « vention, the sixteenth which will tx 1 I W t & -s 
November 2‘), 21 ~ 1929 
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Proceedings 
of the 


Fifteenth Annual Convention 
The International City Managers’ Association 


September 17, 18, 19, 20, 1928 
Asheville, North Carolina 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
September 17, 1928 


HE Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion convened at eleven o’clock at the 
Kenilworth Inn, Asheville, North Carolina, 
with President John N. Edy presiding. 


President Edy: The convention will be in 
order. It is my very great privilege to ask 
the city manager of Gastonia, North Carolina, 
Mr. D. L. Struthers, to preside at this moment. 

... Mr. D. L. Struthers assumed the chair... 

Chairman Struthers: Mr. President, one year 
ago I had the great pleasure of extending an 
invitation to this group of men to come to 
Asheville. This is my home state, where I was 
born, bred and raised, and if you will pardon 
the expression, where I am going to die and 
be buried. We are very happy that you are 
here. 

We will now ask you to rise and we will 
have the invocation by Bishop Du Moulin, of 
the All Souls’ Episcopal Church, Biltmore, 
North Carolina. 


Invocation 

Bishop Du Moulin: Let us pray! 

Eternal God and Heavenly Father, in Whom 
we live and move and have our being, we pray 
for ourselves this morning when we remember 
before Thy mercy seat those who are stricken 
and in distress by storm, hurricane, and temp- 
est on seacoast and in the islands of the South 
Sea. Look down upon them with Thy healing 
mercy; minister to all their needs, and out of 
their distress bring peace and restoration. 

We appeal to Thy Divine Grace today on 
behalf of the city makers of Thy world, Thou 
who has portrayed to us the perfected life in 
terms of a city, the City of God in all its glory 
coming down from Heaven to make right and 
beautiful the lives of men. 

As city leaders we come to Thee, conscious 


of Thy sympathetic presence with us and of 
Thy sympathetic guidance and direction of all 
cur endeavors and aspirations, as we in the 
fulness of Thy light and leading bring forth 
the perfected world order among the sons 
of men. 

Grant these leaders life in this age of cities; 
grant to them Thy guidance, that they may 
ever perfect in these great metropolitan habi- 
tations the homes and haunts of human souls, 
that they may ever perfect in them the com- 
pleted and ennobled and purified and sancti- 
fied world order, that in these great congested 
centers of being men may live together as 
Brothers with complete and perfect justice, 
with humane and happy accord and helpful- 
ness under all conditions of occupation, sani- 
tation, hygiene, justice, benevolence, fratern- 
ity, peace and happiness, truth and nobleness, 
religion and brotherhood, as a great family of 
God, in the household and hearthside of the 
city, in the domesticity of its corporate life, in 
the high idealism of its great attainment. 

We ask it that life may move on under this 
new leadership in this new Age, in this new 
way of guiding and directing and making 
splendid and ennobled the destinies and lives 
of men; that we may ever move forward unto 
Thy leading, using our leadership as in Thy 
hand for the welfare of our fellows until the 
perfected manhood shall greet the perfect Age 
in the perfected ideal of human living, for 
which today we pray. 

And to these leaders, grant Thy blessing and 
Thy reward. Their lives are filled with sacri- 
fice; their whole vocation with service. Their 
material rewards are little. They receive but 
little of appreciation or praise from those for 
whom they work. Grant to them Thy reward, 
Thy benediction and Thy whole-hearted bless- 
ing in their noble tasks as they blaze the trail 
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for the new city life in the vanguard of hu- 
man progress. 

We beseech Thy blessing on them as they 
greet the morning of a new Age, with a new 
program of life and happiness in which all 
selfishness and self seeking is written out, and 
toward which all idealism and sacrifice lead. 
And to Thee, O Father in Heaven above, and 
yet Father on the earth beneath, in the homes 
and haunts of Thy children, do we yield and 
offer all might, majesty, dominion, power and 
praise, now, henceforth and forevermore. 

Amen! 

Chairman Struthers: To those in North 
Carolina it would probably not be necessary 
to make these remarks that I want to make 
now, because we all know him, know what he 
has done and appreciate him. Some years ago 
things were not as nice—I can say that rightly 
—as they are now. But in those times you 
generally find men that always rise to the oc- 
casion. In years gone by the Municipal Society 
was formed in North Carolina. It wrought 
great things for the municipalities; and he 
still is working—that man whom I want to in- 
troduce to you ladies and gentlemen now. He 
was one of the prime movers, one of the very 
active members of the North Carolina Munici- 
pal Society. His work in the city stands out 
as a monument to what he has done. In other 
places in the state we reverence his work with 
a lot of pleasure. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
present to this convention the Honorable Gal- 
latin Roberts, mayor of the City of Asheville. 
(Applause. ) 

Address of Welcome 

Mayor Roberts: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen: You don’t know how I appreciate 
this opportunity of standing here before you 
this morning. Several months ago we were 
made proud when we learned that this great 
organization was coming to Asheville, and we 
have been looking forward every passing day 
for this very hour to arrive. And I am here 
this morning simply to tell you that you are 
many times welcome to our community, and I 
am not going to try to make a stereotyped wel- 
coming address this morning, because I think, 
generally speaking, a welcoming address is a 
misnomer in many particulars. So I am going 
to try to tell you this morning some of the 
things about Asheville. I feel pretty sure that 
you would rather hear something about Ashe- 
ville than to hear perfunctory words of wel- 
come from me, because I believe you gentle- 
men realize that you are welcome here. 
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Now Gentlemen, I have been wondering 
since I came here this morning, and looking 
into the faces of these men who represent mu- 
nicipalities all over the United States and 
Canada, if you can tell me how (and I want 
to learn) to have plenty of money and never 
have any taxes. (Laughter.) I have been 
trying to find that out now going on seven 
years, and I haven’t arrived at any conclusion 
whatsoever; and if you will pardon me I will 
just tell you the little story that I think of 
when I hear that expression, “Plenty of money 
and no taxes.” I don’t know where I got the 
story, but I learned it somewhere a few years 
ago, and I have told it three or four times in 
my life. The story goes something like this: 

“Plenty of Money and No Taxes” 

It happened on one occasion that four or five 
men were running for a public office—not in a 
city in North Carolina or Texas, or Cincinnati 
or any other town or city in the country, but 
somewhere in the world. The first man, in 
making his appearance before his fellow citi- 
zens, got up, made a nice speech, and said, 
“Now, my fellow citizens, my platform is: 
“Plenty of money and no taxes.” 

Well, you know that was a wonderful thing 
to think about, and everybody seemed very 
much pleased that a man could run a town 
and have plenty of money always and no 
taxes upon the people. 

The man who was to follow him was some- 
what perturbed, and he didn’t know what to 
say to counter a proposition like that. But 
after a minute his mind became clear, and he 
said, “I will fix him; there is no trouble at all 
ahead of me.” And so he got up to make his 
speech and said, “My fellow citizens, my plat- 
form in this campaign is: ‘Plenty of money 
and no taxes, and offices for all of my friends.’ ” 

Well now, that was a pretty fine platform, 
a nice platform, and the next candidate was 
really in a dilemma. He hardly knew what to 
say, but he finally said, when it came time 
for him to speak, “Ladies and Gentlemen, and 
fellow citizens, my platform is: ‘Plenty of 
money and no taxes, offices for all my friends, 
and a pension for everybody’.” 

Now gentlemen, that would be a really up- 
to-date platform, wouldn’t it?—something we 
haven’t got in North Carolina. You may have 
it in some parts of the United States, but not 
in North Carolina. But there was still an- 
other man to speak in the interests of his 


candidacy, and he was in great. distress. 


Someone whipsered to him, “Come out here; 
I can tell you something that will do you 
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good.” He stepped outside the room for a 
moment, and the fellow stepped up and 
whispered something in his ear that made 
him smile broadly, and he rushed back in as 
soon as the other man had finished, and said, 
“My fellow citizens, I am running for this 
office and I believe I can do you more good 
than anybody in the world, because my plat- 
form is as follows: ‘Plenty of money and no 
taxes; offices for all my friends; a pension 
for everybody; and no Hell’.” (Laughter.) 

Mr. Struthers, they tell me that man was 
overwhelmingly elected. That is the reason 
I happened to think about the proposition 
and why I asked you gentlemen if you knew 
any way you might advise me to run Ashe- 
ville and have plenty of money and no taxes. 
I haven’t been able to find anything like 
that, and, gentlemen, I am persuaded to be- 
lieve that we have the same problems here 
that you have in your cities, and our prob- 
lems are right astute at times. 

In fact, I sometimes feel as if we are just 
about at the end of the rope, but then I will 
take new courage and say, “Oh no, obstacles 
must be overcome,” and I look on the bright 
side of life and take a new lease on the situa- 
tion. Yet we have our problems. 

The City of Asheville 

Now let me tell you just a little about 
Asheville, and I shall cease talking. We have 
about forty-five thousand people in Asheville 
today within the corporate limits, as nearly 
as we can determine. The census, of course, 
hasn’t been taken accurately in a few years. 
But here is the situation that is confronting 
us now: Right here where this meeting is 
being held is a little municipality called the 
town of Kenilworth. Just to the south of this 
little town is another little municipality 
called Biltmore; and just south of Biltmore 
is another little municipality called South 
Biltmore; and also just south of here is an- 
other municipality called Biltmore Forest— 
four municipalities just south of Asheville 
proper filled with nice folks, nice homes, nice 
streets, and the City of Asheville furnishes 
the water for everybody to drink. 

Just north of us are 15,000 people unin- 
corporated, just part of the county. I am 
sure you gentlemen have the same situation 
existing in nearly all of the towns of the 
country. But finally things like that will 
have to be worked out. It doesn’t seem to me 
that it is practical for so many little subdi- 
visions to be incorporated separately from 
the city proper. 


The tax rate in Asheville is 1.62. Some of 
you men have a higher tax rate than that, 
and some probably less than that, but in- 
cluded in that 1.62—and I am talking now to 
cold business men, and I know you are inter- 
ested—we include all the schools of the city. 
Many of you folks don’t have that situation 
confronting you. If we could get rid of our 
schools, like most of you gentlemen, our tax 
rate, instead of being 1.62 would be 1.12, be- 
cause it takes exactly 50 cents to run our 
schools in Asheville. 

We have seventeen schools, including four 
high schools and the balance elementary 
schools. Including the interest rate on our 
school bonds and operating expenses of our 
city, it takes virtually $1,000,000 a year to 
run Asheville city schools. That is a great 
big item. Our total budget is $3,250,000, and 
in that come all the departments of the city 
government, the water department, fire de- 
department, health department, the parks, 
and all other things. All of you gentlemen 
know as well as I do what I am talking about. 

So we really have a task to perform here. 
It takes good economy, good business judg- 
ment to make ends meet at all. But we hope 
we are getting on pretty well under the cir- 
cumstances, and of course right now there is 
somewhat of a financial depression all over 
the United States. It is hard to borrow money 
now at a low rate of interest. Why gentle- 
men, last April we borrowed money, bor- 
rowed $750,000 at 4.41 and a fraction. That 
is a good loan. You can’t beat that much in 
Cincinnati or Philadelphia, and I don’t be- 
lieve my friend Struthers, from Gastonia, 
can beat it. But you can’t do it today. That 
is a good loan, but you can’t borrow money 
today at 4.41 per cent. You do well if you 
get it at 6 per cent, and no town in North 
Carolina can get along now unless it borrows 
some money in anticipation of the collection 
of taxes. I can’t do it; my board can’t do it, 
and I don’t believe many other places can 
do it. 

So, gentlemen, I will tell you what the 
condition in North Carolina is—I don’t know 
how it is in your states—but every time the 
North Carolina Legislature meets we have 
trouble. That is the reason we have a Mu- 
nicipal Association in this State. It hasn’t 
been functioning very actively in the last 
few years, but it should function. Almost 
every time our legislature meets in North 
Carolina, by its framing of the Revenue Act 
and other acts as well, we are cut out, cut 
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off from and deprived of source after source 
of revenue, until the time has come when the 
cities’ source of revenue is greatly curtailed; 
and cities have got to stand up and take 
notice of these things, for our revenue is 
slipping away from us—there is no doubt 
about that. 


I realize a state has to function, but yet 
cities have to function also. Why, the biggest 
thing to my mind today—listen, gentlemen, 
I say this and I believe I am right about it— 
the biggest thing in America today is to 
know how to handle the municipalities of the 
United States. It is bigger than the election 
of Al Smith or Herbert Hoover. 


Every city in America is burdened with 
taxation; every city in America is burdened 
with public debt, many of them to the break- 
ing point almost. And I want to say this, and 
I don’t say it to make you feel good, gentle- 
men, but I want to say I have never stood in 
my life before a more intelligent body of men 
than I am standing before now. I pride my- 
self on knowing a man when I see him, and 
this body of men can mould public sentiment 
in America and show the people of the 
country the situation as it exists in America 
today. 


All our cities are burdened with debt, and 
I wouldn’t lay it all on public officials, for I 
know in Asheville every dinner club, every 
civic organization is always and forever push- 
ing on the city commissioners and asking for 
everything in the world. That is a fact, gentle- 
men. Don’t lay it all on some incompetent 
city commissioner, as they would have you do 
—not so. 


I know sometimes city commissioners get 
wild and go too far, but they are always egged 
on by citizens who want this done and that 
done and the other thing done, when the city 
at that time is not able to do it. There is no 
government on earth as close to the citizen as 
the city government. There is no man in the 
world that is in the public gaze with the fierce- 
ness of critical knowledge and criticism as 
much as the city official. Every moment of his 
life the public gaze and glare are always 
on him. 

Why, not long ago I left town one morning 
and I told my wife this, “I am not going to tell 
anybody where I am going today. I just want 
to get out of town for just one day.” And my 
wife said when dinner time came someone 
called up and said, ‘“‘Where is Mayor Roberts?” 
She tried to tell him something, and he said, 
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“IT want to know where Mayor Roberts is; we 
are entitled to know.” 

My goodness alive, a man wouldn’t run for 
mayor of a city unless there was something 
wrong with him mentally. I almost believe 
this sometimes, although that is said as a 
pleasantry. But city government, gentlemen, 
is a great big thing—that is it, a great big 
thing. 

So much for that. I am going to attend every 
meeting here I can, and I want to learn some- 
thing from you men. I need it. I want to learn 
everything I can from you. I want you to be 
just as frank as I will be with you, and tell 
me how you do things. I want to know. We 
have our water system here that is a valuable 
addition to our municipality. We have 20,000 
acres of virgin timber land from which we get 
our water, and it is piped in by gravity pipe- 
lines. You gentlemen will be interested in 
knowing that last year our water department 
brought us in revenue $415,000. We feel that 
is one department that is self sustaining—one 
department. 

That is right good revenue, gentlemen. I 
have looked over the records of cities and I 
know that is a right good revenue for a city 
of 45,000 from its water supply. 

Then we have our park system here that is 
right expensive—and by the way, let me tell 
you this: The city owns a municipal golf 
course not far from this hotel, and last year 
we actually got in from that golf course in 
receipts a little over $14,000 cash. It takes 
about $30,000 to run that golf course, but it is 
a new course and I am very well pleased with 
revenue from it last year. But remember, the 
receipts were $14,000 and it cost $30,000 to 
run it. 

Then we have a recreation park, as we call 
it, just above the golf course, and that pro- 
duced about $20,000 revenue last year. Those 
things are expensive, but the people like them, 
like to go there, and it is money pretty well 
spent. The fact is, I don’t think that money 
you spend on your public parks is money 
wasted, and I wish we had a budget of twice 
the amount that we have for our public parks. 
Last year we had $100,000 in our park budget, 
and it was nearly all spent, but we feel that 
we got very fully value received for that 
money. 

There are so many things I would like to 
tell you about. I will not do it this morning, 
but let me assure you now that I want to learn 
what you are doing in your cities 
city, and your city, and your city. 


in your 
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gather information and get some enthusiasm 
from you gentlemen. Unless we can enthuse 
each other in meetings of this sort, and ex- 
change ideas and have helpful suggestions, I 
don’t believe a meeting of this kind would 
amount to much. 

I believe that is the object of a meeting of 
this sort, to exchange ideas and get helpful 
suggestions from each other. Mr. Struthers, 
from Gastonia, was kind enough to tell you 
that a few years ago I was active in the North 
Carolina Municipal Association. I was mayor 
on a former occasion, and I quit and then I 
came back. I used to be president of the North 
Carolina Municipal Association, and we really 
did accomplish something, I think, in our work 
in those conventions. 

Gentlemen, we want you to see us. We have 
just finished a $1,000,000 city hall—and we 
owe for it. (Laughter.) We haven’t paid for 
it yet, but we want you to come up and see it. 
We will show you just how we try to run our 
accounting department. By the way, we are 
not a city-manager government here. We have 
what is called the “commission” form of gov- 
ernment. I happen to be the mayor and Mr. 
Rodgers back there is commissioner of public 
works, and Mr. Bartlett is commissioner of 
public safety. My department is the financial 
end of the city government. 

Mr. Rodgers has charge of all the public 
works, parks, playgrounds, street work, and 
all things of that sort; and the commissioner 
of public safety has charge of the police de- 
partment, fire department, and all depart- 
ments of that sort. 

So we want to learn from you, and I want 
you to have a good time. We will meet you 
at the city hall and show you through. We be- 
lieve we have one of the best accounting de- 
partments in the state. We can show you any- 
thing in the world you want at an instant’s 
notice, at our fingers’ tips. I can tell you at 
the close of any day just where we stand, 
every day of the year. Not only can I show 
you that, but we have a book there displayed 
to the public where any citizen can see at the 
close of the day just how the City of Asheville 
stands. 

There is no trouble about that. The only 
trouble I have is in getting money to run the 
city government. That is my big trouble. But 
anyhow, we will get along nicely. You are wel- 
come to Asheville, I am proud that you are 
here, and I want you to have a good time. 
Just before I sit down I want to say that the 
chairman of the park commission, Mr. E. C. 


Green, wants to send you gentlemen a compli- 
mentary pass to our municipal golf course and 
the recreation park. We have some lions up 
there we want you to see, and things of that 
sort. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 

Chairman Struthers: Gentlemen, it is evi- 
dent that the words you have just heard are 
very, very familiar. The platform that man 
was elected on that the mayor told us about 
was a wonderful platform, and I wish I could 
find one just like it. Mr. Roberts, we appreci- 
ate your kind words, and I am sure we are 
glad we are all here. 

President Edy will now deliver his response. 


Response by President Edy 
President John N. Edy: Mr. Roberts, my 
response will be brief. We appreciate the cord- 
iality and warmth of your welcome. We knew 
when Mr. Struthers talked with us a year ago 
at the convention that when we got here we 
would find friendliness and hospitality and a 

sympathetic interest in our problems. 


From what you say we are disposed to the 
opinion that you, too, in Asheville have prob- 
lems which to us is an indication of Ashe- 
ville’s progress; because of the character and 
interest and high standard of community liv- 
ing here you must have problems. 


As president of the Association, I thank you 
for this greeting which you have brought.us. 
We hope this meeting will be fruitful of good 
in the cause of decent, economical and clean 
municipal government. We invite you and your 
colleagues to sit with us in our deliberations, 
to counsel with us in our problems, and in 
every way to participate with us in the joy of 
these next four days. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 


Chairman Struthers: Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I should like to digress just a moment. 
I know a fellow can make all kinds of rash 
promises but it takes backing, cooperation, and 
help to carry them out. The promises made 
you gentlemen are going to be carried out. One 
of my mainstays you have met, Mayor Roberts, 
and another one of my mainstays is Roscoe 
Marvel, who has no equal—lI will not say su- 
perior—as a host of any hotel in the United 
States. 

Mr. Roscoe Marvel: Gentlemen, I am very 
much delighted to have the opportunity of 
thanking you for those few kind words my 
friend has said. I am going to produce 100 
per cent. 


I thank you. (Applause.) 








Chairman Struthers: When I made those 
remarks in Dubuque last year I didn’t dream 
that there was a man in Asheville to whom I 
could look for assistance, a man whom I knew 
when I was a child. You have met Mayor 
Roberts, and I knew him by reputation. I would 
like to introduce to this convention assembled 
today Mr. L. B. Rodgers, who knew me, I 
imagine, when I had dresses on—I am going 
to say his pants were short. (Laughter.) 

I would also like to take this occasion, if I 
may, to extend the heartiest welcome that I 
know how to extend to our friends who are in 
the producing line. They are not in the gov- 
ernmental line at all in the cities, but they are 
men who through their support of our official 
organ in the way of advertising, help us main- 
tain this magazine, and they deliver to the 
various municipalities honest, conscientious 
goods. I refer to the representatives of man- 
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ufacturing interests who are with us today. 

I would also like to announce that the Ameri- 
can-LaFrance Foamite Corporation has very 
kindly consented to send a representative down 
here from their factory. They are now pre- 
paring to give a demonstration through the co- 
operation of the fire department of the City of 
Asheville of Foamite fire fighting methods, 
which will be Wednesday afternoon about four 
o’clock. This is something we are all interested 
in, for the simple reason that the gasoline and 
oil fires, cotton waste, and various combusti- 
bles causing fires are occupying my attention 
more today than ever before, and I know it is 
the same with most of you. 

Twelve months ago we selected a leader. We 
know in a round about way his ability and 
how he has handled and carried on our affairs. 
We will now receive his report to see how it 
stacks up on paper. Mr. John Edy. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 


By John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, California. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
convention: I am sure I give expression to 
the thought in your minds when I say that the 
attendance at this initial session is gratifying 
indeed and forecasts a convention of unpre- 
cedented interest and benefit. And it is quite 
appropriate that this should be so; for this 
year is the twentieth anniversary of council- 
manager government, and this the fifteenth 
annual meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of City Managers. 

In twenty years, city management has gone 
far toward exemplifying wholesome municipal 
government in our land and abroad. In fifteen 
years this Association, pioneering in a new 
field, has contributed much to the progress and 
stability of the movement and to the establish- 
ment of high professional ideals in public 
service. 


Here today we are especially fortunate in 
the harmony of our surroundings and the 
facilities for constructive effort. The program 
before you is the result of thoughtful work on 
the part of the committee charged with respon- 
sibility for it. Every paper, every round table 
conference, every meeting is important and 
worthy of your interest and participation. 


May we not, therefore, set ourselves to the 
accomplishment of the serious purposes of the 
meeting, concentrating upon business during 
business hours, observing established schedules, 
and in every way contributing to the success 


and general helpfulness of what should be the 
best annual meeting yet assembled. 


The Status of the Movement 


The Secretary will present a detailed report 
covering the trend of city management. It is 
not inappropriate for me to say that the year 
just passed saw a net gain of eleven in the 
number of manager cities, the total now being 
391. The Association has gained twenty-five 
in membership, and the percentage of active 
managers now holding membership in the As- 
sociation is consequently increased. Of pro- 
fessional import is the fact that during the 
year there have been twenty-two promotions 
of managers to advanced positions. 


Of interest, too, is the fact that among cities 
seriously studying the plan are: 


Oakland, Cal. 
Toledo, Ohio 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Dallas, Tex. 

New Orleans, La. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Covington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


This is new evidence of the advance of the 
movement of which we are a part, and points 
to increased breadth and potentiality of the 
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field to which we have committed our profes- 
sional efforts. 


New Committees Appointed 
It has seemed wise to extend the activity of 
the Association through the agency of several 
new committees, and the following were formed 
during the year: 


1. Committee on Municipal Efficiency—co- 
operating with the National Municipal 
League and the American Research As- 
sociation in studying the measurement 
of governmental accomplishment. 

Dr. Chas. E. Merriam, chairman 

2. Committee on Curricula. 

Clarence E. Ridley, chairman 

3. Committee on Social Problems of City 
Management. 

C. A. Bingham, chairman 

4. Committee on Uniform Crime Records— 
cooperating with the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police in stand- 
ardizing crime classification, records 
and reports. 

C. M. Osborn, chairman 

5. Joint Committee on Street Signs, Sig- 
nals and Markings—cooperating with 
the American Engineering Council. 

C. O. Sherrill, Chairman. 


These committees are already functioning. 
Some of them will report at this convention; 
others will continue to work with the cooperat- 
ing agencies. For them all I solicit your in- 
terest and the latter 
requested. 


assistance, as may be 

This cooperation with responsible and seri- 
ous-minded groups is, I feel, a proper and 
beneficial policy for the Association to pursue. 
Since the interest and responsibility of the 
city manager touches many fields of profes- 
sional endeavor, a close working together with 
professional organizations can often be mut- 
ually helpful. For the of the 
Executive Committee, I question 
whether there might be developed a more 
cordial contact with the American Manage- 
ment Association, an organization whose rela- 
tion to private business is much the same as 
ours is to public affairs. 


consideration 
submit the 


The two associations 
have many problems in common. 

In such relationships as just suggested, this 
Association must always maintain its individu- 
ality and, whenever it can do so with propriety 
and courtesy, should accept the responsibility 
of leadership. 

Some Suggestions 

continue to work in and think 
of public management without considering its 
broader aspects and, perhaps, without having 
the question What can be 
strengthen city-manager 


One cannot 


done to 
government? Quite 


recur: 
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without artificial stimulus, the plan has at- 
tained a momentum that will carry it beyond 
our expectations; and to us is given a measure 
of responsibility for its guidance and progress. 


At this point in my thinking, I always meet 
this obstacle: The opportunities for improv- 
ing local government and for strengthening 
manager government are so many and of such 
potentiality that a project to meet them must 
be vast beyond the resources of this organiza- 
tion. This imposes a time requirement that 
seems to lose for us the possibilities of the 
good days of the present. Must we do nothing 
because the ideal is not yet attainable? -I pre- 
fer to think not; and I suggest here a modest 
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N. Epy 


and practical program, within the scope of this 
Association’s finances, that I believe will be 
helpful until the more comprehensive effort is 
inaugurated. 


Public Information 

Despite the fact that city-manager govern- 
ment is twenty years old and exists in some 
391 cities in nearly every state in the Union, 
there is need for more, and more accurate, in- 
formation regarding it, to be made readily 
available to the public. L. D. White’s year-old 
book is the only recently published text devoted 
to the subject; most other late books on public 
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administration give 
recognition. 

There is no organized effort to ascertain, 
record, and preserve the details of the political 
experience, as distinguished from administra- 
tive or managerial experience, of different 
cities that use the plan, from which the citi- 
zens of other communities may draw helpful 
and usable conclusions. 

No attempt has been made to list able and 
informed speakers who would be available for 
pre-campaign addresses; and citizen-groups 
studying city-manager government are forced 
to rely on active managers, city attorneys, and 
university professors, with benefit often less 
than the maximum that should be expected. 

The literature published and distributed by 
the Association is not most advantageous, both 
from the standpoint of text and arrangement, 
and it lacks much data of recent availability. 

To remedy the above, I suggest: 


(a) The preparation and publication of an 
up-to-date general text or handbook on city- 
manager government, written in non-technical 
language and with the obvious purpose of in- 
forming the citizen reader. The book should 
be accurate and free from propaganda; and it 
should be revised about every two years. The 
preparation of such a book should be in the 
hands of a carefully selected committee of, say 
five, including two experienced city managers, 
two faculty men, and one business man. 

(b) The development of facilities for acquir- 
ing trustworthy information relating to the ac- 
complishments and failures of city-manager 
government everywhere; for analyzing these 
facts, and for the publication of such conclus- 
ions drawn therefrom as may be of public 
value. This effort involves a nation-wide list- 
ing of competent men and women who may be 
relied upon to state facts and express opinions 
regarding their manager governments with ac- 
ceptable freedom from bias. 


(c) A nation-wide listing of informed and 
able speakers who would be available, upon 
invitation, to address civic organizations and 
clubs on the subject of city-manager govern- 
ment. Such a listing would include city man- 
agers; but managers should not be used for 
campaign speaking. 

(d) An immediate revision of the informa- 
tional literature published by the Association. 

It occurs to me that the state universities, 
or a selected member of the faculty represent- 
ative of each, could be organized to render the 
service outlined in paragraphs “b” and “c” 
with advantage to themselves and to the cen- 
tral or supervising agency which has respon- 
sibility for the whole enterprise. If, for in- 
stance, there existed a central “Committee of 
Information of City Manager Government,” 
this committee might then function through 
the universities in a way that would, at a mini- 
mum of expense, bring information to civic 
organizations and the citizen groups of any 
city, from a source near home, and in which 
they would most likely have confidence. 


it too little space and 
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Advice to Newly Elected Councils 

It may not always be true that newly elected 
councils desire honest help in determining the 
qualifications they should expect their city 
manager to possess, and in actually selecting 
him. However, most councils probably would 
request advice in this matter and I think the 
following should be undertaken: 

(a) The development of a statement of es- 
sential qualifications for city managers, dis- 
tinguishing between cities of different popula- 
tion classification. This for pamphlet publi- 
cation to be sent to the newly elected mayor 
and council members without awaiting their 
request; and 

(b) A nation-wide listing of men and women 
known to be able and available, upon invita- 
tion, to advise newly elected councils in re- 
spect to the above and to sit with them when 
candidates for the managership are being in- 
terviewed and considered. 

The pamphlet on qualifications can be pre- 
pared by a committee composed of two city 
managers, two business men, and two univers- 
ity professors selected for expertness in public 
administration. The designation of the persons 
referred to in sub-paragraph “b” could be left 
to the universities, as heretofore suggested for 
other similar matters. I think it important, 
however, that the men and women chosen as 
fact-reporters, speakers and advisers to coun- 
cils, should be passed upon by the central 
agency—the committee on information—before 
being assigned by the agency’s 
representative. 


university 


Compiling Local Management Practice and 
Experience 

For exactly twenty years managers have 
been asking each other questions regarding 
management practice and experience; and in 
all that time no attempt has been made to set 
up the very simple machinery that would do 
the thing in an orderly way. We voice our 
protest at the questionaire sent us by another 
official, only to resort to the same instrument 
when we seek data sorely needed. 

It will never be possible or practicable to 
compile in advance all the information we may 
desire in a year’s time, but we can provide for 
the routine compilation of much of it. Here, 
I think, is a task of organization only for the 
Association; for I believe the actual work can 
be done by the universities, using graduate 
students for the purpose, and requiring only 
the co-operation of the managers in each state 
in replying to two inquiries each year. The 
university will benefit through the direct con- 
tact with live facts of local government; the 
students assigned the work will likewise bene- 
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fit; the managers in each state will be able 
quickly to receive data on operations perform- 
ed under the same laws; and by a routine plan 
of sending copies to the headquarters office, 
the Secretariat will be in possession of a fund 
of useable material for Association members. 
Finally, comparative data of immediate local 
interest will be available to citizen groups from 
a source not likely to be charged with bias. 
After City Management—What? 

I think the outstanding shortcoming of 
public management is that it does not seem 
to lead to any definite place beyond. It is, of 
course, true that every city manager may as- 
pire to an advanced position in another city; 
but it is also true that his chances of reaching 
this golden goal are at best uncertain. Because 
of this fact, it seems to me that it should be 
made easier for a successful city manager to 
find his way into private business or industry 
if and when his public service terminates 
without discredit to himself. To accomplish 
this, private business must be made to under- 
stand that the city manager is really a busi- 
ness man and not a politican; that successful 
city managing requires all of the qualifications 
and personal attributes that private business 
demands of its higher salaried executives. A 
carefully thought out statement of this fact, 
conservatively expressed and distributed to re- 
sponsible business groups, should enhance the 
lay opinion of the profession; and by so doing, 
make available a new opportunity for city 
managers, thereby inducing men of quality 
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and experience and commendable foresight to 
enter with more assurance upon a career of 
public management. 

There is another field that offers a next step 
for city managers, otherwise properly equip- 
ped. I refer to the teaching profession. Per- 
haps I am wrong in assuming that a two-fold 
gain would follow the consummation of this 
idea; but I know its feasibility has been tested 
in law, engineering, and public health. Uni- 
versity teaching offers one of the answers to 
the question this paragraph propounds, and I 
think it should not be lightly dismissed. 

My final suggestion is but a reiteration of 
what has often been said in these conventions 
by the men who established the traditions and 
laid the foundations of successful city manage- 
ment. Yet it is the most important of all. We 
need to keep ever before us the realization 
that the first obligation and the high privilege 
of each city manager is to manage well the 
affairs of his own city; that ours is the unique 
opportunity to perform a service which many 
have thought impossible; and that of all voca- 
tions open to able men, there is none in which 
personal integrity, courage, faith, and humility 
count for more. 

(Applause) 

. . . President Edy resumed the chair... 

President Edy: The next order of business 
is the reading of the annual report of the 
Executive Secretary, and it is my great pleas- 
ure to present Mr. John G. Stutz, Executive 
Secretary of the Association. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


By John G. Stutz, 


Your Executive Secretary is pleased to 
make the following annual report of the con- 
dition of the International City Managers’ 
Association, the work done during the nine 
months from November 1, 1927, to July 31, 
1928, together with recommendations for next 
year. 

The International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion was organized December 4, 1914, at 
Springfield, Ohio. Charles E. Ashburner was 
elected the first president, and O. E. Carr was 
elected the first secretary. The Association 
had eight charter members. Fourteen dele- 
gates were recorded in attendance at that 
meeting. 

This is the fifteenth convention we have 
held. Conventions have been held as follows: 
1 Springfield, Ohio, Dec. 2-3-4, 1914. 

2 Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 15-16-17, 1915. 


Lawrence, Kansas 


3 Springfield, 
1916. 

4 Detroit, Mich., Nov. 19-20-21-22, 1917. 

5 Roanoke, Virginia, Nov. 6-7-8, 1918. 

6 Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 27-28-29, 1919. 

7 Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 15-16-17, 1920. 

8 Chicago, Illinois, Nov. 14-15-16, 1921. 

9 Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 14-15-16, 1922. 

10 Washington, D. C., Nov. 13-14-15, 1923. 

11 Montreal, Quebec, Sept. 23-24-25, 1924. 


Mass., Nov. 20-21-22-23, 


12 Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 17-18-19, 
1925. 

13 Colorado Springs, Colo., Sept. 21-22-23, 
1926. 


14 Dubuque, Iowa, Sept. 13-14-15, 1927. 
Secretarial Work 
The members of our Association are in- 
creasing their demands on the Secretary’s 
office. We receive an average of five hun- 
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dred pieces of first class mail each month, or 
twenty for each working day. We send out 
an average of seventeen hundred pieces of 
first class mail each month, including five 
hundred copies of the Bi-weekly Bulletin, or 
an average of forty-eight signed letters for 
each working day. This represents a gain of 
20 per cent in signed letters sent out from the 
Secretary’s office during the last nine months. 
Approximately twenty-five per cent of our 
correspondence is with men and women who 
are not affiliated with our Association but 
who are studying the council-manager plan of 
government or the city-manager profession. 

During the last few months, we have re- 
arranged our files and office record system in 
order to keep more professional data and to 
make it more accessible. It has taken several 
years to gather information on the practical 
needs of the Association in the way of records. 
Complete histories are now kept of each city 
manager. In the future they will be kept up 
to date. This material grows more valuable 
as time goes on and as needs arise for the 
comparative study of our profession and the 
accomplishments of the council-manager plan 
of government. We have a great deal invested 
in these records and in the files of our year- 
books and journals. 

Our municipal library is one of the most 
modern of its kind. We are able to keep it 
up to date at a comparatively small expense 
by getting review copies of new books from 
the publishers. These are reviewed in 
Public Management and placed on our library 
shelves. A special effort is also made to 
gather all available pamphlet material. Dur- 
ing the last year we have prepared and sent 
out one hundred and two package libraries. 
The most popular subjects are budgets and 
municipal accounting, disposal of waste and 
the collection of refuse, city-manager cam- 
paign material, taxation, and the operation of 
public utilities. Other popular subjects are 
zoning, city charters, and annual reports. 

The offices used by the Association head- 
quarters are furnished by the University of 
Kansas and are used jointly by the League 
of Kansas Municipalities and the American 
Municipal Association. A recent rearrange- 
ment of the university departments has given 
us some additional space, which was needed. 
We are now comfortably quartered in offices 
supplied with modern office furniture, office 
machinery, and inter-office telephone system. 
We also have free delivery service on all 
freight, express, and mail. The University of 
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Kansas furnishes the 


Association and its 
allied organizations in the Municipal Secre- 
tariat free heat, light and power, and janitor 
service. 


We have a fire-proof vault in which we keep 
complete sets of our publications and all our 
valuable city and professional records. 

Financial Statement 

The Association’s finances are now in good 
condition. Although we stood a small loss last 
year in the promotion of our research pro- 
gram, our present financial statement as of 
July 31, 1928, shows a net gain for the last 
nine months of six hundred and fifty-four 
dollars and twenty-eight cents. Our state- 
ment of receipts and disbursements for the 
year ending October 31, 1927, was published 
in the March, 1928, yearbook. This statement 
shows our gross receipts were $23,403.38, 
while our disbursements were 23,687.28. 
Although our gross receipts for this year are 
estimated to run slightly less than twenty- 
one thousand dollars, our disbursements are 
estimated to run less than twenty thousand 
dollars, permitting us to have a considerable 
cash balance for this year’s operation. 

On August 1, 1928, the Association had a 
net worth of $2,636.91. At that time, we had 
only $119.82 in bills payable and a $200 note 
which can be paid before the end of our fiscal 
year. We have reduced our notes payable 
$1500 during the nine months. Our receipts 
from dues and subscriptions will show an in- 
crease this year. 

Receipts from advertising and the sale of 
books and pamphlets will show a decrease. 
The receipts from advertising, in particular, 
will show a decrease of approximately fifteen 
hundred dollars as compared with last year. 
Advertising space orders have fallen off; first, 
because experience has taught some advertis- 
ers that advertisements in Public Management 
do not draw any or many direct inquiries from 
the city managers or their department heads. 
For example, the Harley Davidson Motor 
Company reports that they advertised in 
Public Management for twelve months. Dur- 
ing that time they did not receive a single in- 
quiry from a city manager or a city manager’s 
department head which they could trace to 
the advertisement in our journal. During this 


time, the Harley Davidson Motor Company 
probably sold more motorcycles to city-man- 
ager cities than during any previous period. 
The city managers make few or no inquiries 
through the advertisements of our journal. 

have not had the selling 


The advertisers 
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service from Public Management that they 
could get from a few of the larger publishers 
of municipal and engineering journals. The 
Association has not sent questionnaires to the 
city managers for “tips” on proposed pur- 
chases. Such “tips” bring a flood of salesmen 
to the city managers and their department 
heads and the city managers would soon order 
us to stop that practice. A confidential letter 
from the Secretary to the member managers 
brought a report indicating that approxi- 
mately half of the members of our Associa- 
tion would not tolerate us sending them ques- 
tionnaires on proposed purchases, while the 
other half signified their willingness to co- 
operate for the good it would do their 
magazine. 

A second reason for the falling off of ad- 
vertising in Public Management is the growing 
competition we have to meet. For example, 
we sold the Badger Meter Company space for 
twelve page advertisements. In the past they 
used one-eighth pages, except in the yearbook, 
in which they used a full page. It is reported 
that one of the big publishing companies sold 
the Badger Meter Company on their line of 
publications to the extent that they did not 
have the money with which to pay for the con- 
tracted space in our publication. The Badger 
Meter Company cancelled its contract with us 
before it had run even one insertion of adver- 
tisement. We are not the only ones who lost 
contracts because of the sales made by the big 
publishing houses. 

Publishers of one magazine are handicapped 
in their selling in competition with the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, the Gillette 
Publishing Company, the American City 
Magazine Corporation, and a few others. 
These three publishers have a group of publi- 
cations. They can afford advertising solici- 
tors, and, most important of all, at this time, 
they can afford to send representatives to the 
cities to collect information on proposed pur- 
chases to promote the sale of subscriptions 
and services which will be of tremendous 
value to the advertiser. In other words, the 
big publishers are doing an important part of 
the sales managers’ jobs for their advertising 
clients. 

We have had many advantages in the de- 
velopment of our monthly journal by our 
association with the League of Kansas Muni- 
cipalities, which publishes a monthly magazine 
the same size as Public Management. We 
have secured better rates on printing and 
better prices on print paper and envelopes. We 


are able to hire an advertising solicitor jointly 
without any disadvantage of overlapping 
fields or circulation. We have enjoyed the 
advantage of using the same set-up of adver- 
tisements and some articles in both magazines. 
We have had the advantage of offering joint 
advertising rates, just as the big publishing 
houses do with their magazines. 

Our confidential letters to the city managers 
last spring called to their attention the im- 
portance of the revenue we received from 
advertising for carrying on the Association’s 
services to members. These letters have had 
a hearty response, and they have resulted in 
more city managers referring to Public Man- 
agement when writing to the various firms, 
whose advertisement they have seen in our 
journal. This loyalty and cooperation has 
resulted in our being able to stem the tide of 
declining advertising space sales, and we are 
pleased to report at this time that our adver- 
tising space sales are again on the increase 
and at present are equaling the sales of a 
year ago. Our journal, standing alone in the 
field as it does, must have some time and 
attention from our members if we are to con- 
tinue its growth and the service it renders 
to the members of our profession, as well as 
the service it renders to our advertising 
clients. There is nothing impractical or un- 
ethical in mentioning to advertisers the fact 
that you saw their advertisement in Public 
Management when writing to or buying from 
them. 

The City-Manager Plan Grows 

The council-manager plan of city govern- 
ment has continued its steady growth during 
the last year. During the last twelve months 
eleven cities have adopted the plan by charter 
and six cities have adopted the plan by ordin- 
ance. They are: 

By charter: 

Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Beloit, Wisconsin 

Brattleboro, Vermont 

Dearborn, Michigan 

Gainesville, Texas 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Goose Creek, Texas 

Ironton, Ohio 

Pampa, Texas 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

Sweetwater, Texas 
By ordinance: 

Coronado, California 

Ellwood City, Pennsylvania 

Hanover, Pennsylvania 
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Hillsborough, (San Mateo) California 

San Leandro, California 

Shorewood (Milwaukee) Wisconsin. 

During the last year two cities, Tampa, 
Florida, and Albion, Michigan, have abandoned 
the city-manager plan by vote of the people. 
This makes a total of seven cities in the his- 
tory of the council-manager plan of govern- 
ment that have abandoned the plan by vote of 
the people. They are, in the order of their 
abandonment: 

Waltham, Massachusetts 

Lawton, Oklahoma 

Akron, Ohio 

Collinsville, Oklahoma 

Santa Barbara, California 

Tampa, Florida 

Albion, Michigan 

Five city councils have rescinded their city- 
manager plan ordinance during the last year. 
They are: 

Coronado, California, (which rescinded its 
ordinance in December, 1927, but passed 
another city-manager plan ordinance in 
August, 1928). 

Wilmette, Illinois 

East Aurora, New York 

Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 

Highland Park, Dallas, Texas. 

Arkansas is the only new state that has been 
added to the list of those that have cities 
operating under the council-manager plan of 
government during the last year. 

There are now thirty-five states that have 
cities operating under this plan of govern- 
ment, while the following thirteen states do 
not have any recognized city-manager cities: 


Kentucky Alabama 

Idaho Delaware 

Maryland Nevada 

New Hampshire Washington 

Rhode Island North Dakota 

Wyoming Louisiana 
Mississippi 


The state of Michigan leads all other states 
in the number of city-manager cities. Michi- 
gan has forty-two; Florida has thirty-nine; 
California has thirty-three; Texas has thirty- 
one; Virginia has twenty-four; and Oklahoma 
has twenty-three. It is interesting to note 
that five of the eleven charter cities enrolled 
in the city-manager field last year are Texas 
cities. Municipal progress is much in evidence 
in that state. With the seventeen new coun- 
cil-manager cities and the seven cities 
dropped, we show a net gain of ten cities for 
the year, which gives us a total of three 


hundred and ninety cities operating under or 
pledged to the council-manager plan of gov- 
ernment, as of September 1, 1928. 


Membership Record 
We are primarily an Association of city 
managers and in the field of building new 
membership we have shown a steady growth 
during the last year. Our membership record 
for the last twelve months is as follows: 


November 1, 1927 Sep. 1, 1928 Gain or loss 


Honorary 4 4 

Active 219 240 —21 

Associate 29 44 —15 

Subscribing 195 184 -11 
443 468 —25 


This gives us a net gain of twenty-five paid 
members for the year. The most important 
feature of our membership record for the last 
year is the gain in the percentage of member 
managers. On November 1, 1927, 57.9 per 
cent of the city managers in service were 
members, while on September 1, 1928, 66.1 per 
cent were members of the Association. This 
is a gain of 14.5 per cent in membership in 
ten months. 

Professional Record 

Eighty city managers have been appointed 
during the period September 1, 1927, to 
August 31, 1928. Of these, fifty-eight were 
new men in the profession. Of the eighty, 
eight were subscribers to the Association; 
that is, subscribing members of the Associa- 
tion received ten per cent of the appointments. 

There were twenty-two promotions during 
the year. Thirteen members of the Associa- 
tion re-entered the profession, while nine were 
promoted from one city to another. There 
have been one hundred fifty-five promotions 
in the city-manager profession to date. 

During the period September 1, 1927, to 
August 31, 1928, forty-nine men left the pro- 
fession. Of this number, thirty-one were 
members of the Association. It is also inter- 
esting to note that thirty of the forty-nine left 
the service voluntarily. Of the thirty, twenty- 
one were members and nine were non-mem- 
bers. All of the seven forced separations, dis- 
missals, or resignations under fire were mem- 
bers of the Association. There were two 
deaths in the city-manager profession during 
the last year; one was a member and one was 
a non-member. Two men leaving the profes- 
sion were managers of towns which abolished 
the plan. Concerning the eight separations 


from the service where the men were not af- 
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filiated with our Association, the circum- 
stances are not yet known to us. 
Public Management 

Our professional journal has had to reflect, 
to some extent, at least, the financial fortunes 
of the Association during the last year. More 
than one-half of the gross revenue of the As- 
sociation is derived from our journal in adver- 
tising, subscriptions, and sales. When the 
advertising began to fall off, we reduced the 
size of Public Management from sixty-eight 
to fifty-two pages. We used approximately 
the same time to edit the copy in order that 
we might give the maximum news and infor- 
mation in the space available. 

This has apparently been an unusually busy 
year for the city managers and their depart- 
ment heads. We have not had as much assist- 
ance from the city managers and their 
department head in the preparation of articles 
for Public Management as we usually have 
had. A special effort was made to secure 
contributed editorial comments on important 
subjects of municipal government from fifteen 
or twenty men. They all accepted willingly, 
but only one article was contributed during 
the eight months, although several urgent 
reminders were sent out. 

A Secretary and his staff of assistants can 
not make a professional journal of the style 
and quality needed by our profession. We can 
not develop a technique of city management 
when so few find time to record their experi- 
ences and philosophy on the subject. It should 
be the duty of each member to arrange for 
all important administrative news to be for- 
warded to the Secretariat. Each man should 
feel it his obligation to his profession and to 
the council-manager plan of government to 
prepare at least one paper on some phase of 
the conduct of city government. Each man 
who would be a success at his calling must sell 
his services. No one who can style himself a 
city manager can excuse himself from writ- 
ing something worth while in the field of 
Public Management at least once a year. 

Further, from the standpoint of loyalty, we 
find some of our more experienced members 
writing for our contemporary journals, while 
their own professional paper is calling for the 
best in the field. 

It may be questionable practice in some 
ways for an active city manager to promote 
the sale of advertising space in Public Man- 
agement or to extol its advertising merits, but 
it is a worse practice to neglect to contribute 
the best you have to your professional journal. 


Public Management is the spokesman for the 
council-manager plan and for your profession. 
Each city manager owes his magazine his 
loyal support. We are sure this matter needs 
to be mentioned but once, for the spirit of the 
profession will not permit these conditions to 
remain. Our waiting list of articles should be 
four or five months long instead of one month. 
We can easily fill the pages of Public Manage- 
ment with short news items but we should 
have a number of longer articles with illus- 
trations to balance the reading matter. While 
we have not yet been able to hire an editor 
who could develop editorial leadership in our 
field, we should develop Public Management 
into the leading journal on the conduct of 
local government. 
Our Research Program 

From the time of its organization, fourteen 
years ago, the International City Managers’ 
Association has endeavored to promote the 
efficiency of its members and of municipal 
administration in general; we have developed 
and adopted a code of ethics for city man- 
agers; we have encouraged our members to 
assume a professional attitude towards their 
work; and for over ten years we have pub- 
lished a monthly journal which, in a modest 
way, serves as a medium for exchanging ideas. 

Some work has also been done by the Asso- 
ciation in gathering, compiling and publishing 
data on city management, and in compiling 
and sending out package libraries to city 
managers. In addition to these _ services, 
given direct to city managers, the Association 
has sent its publication to and given advice to 
hundreds of councilmen and persons interested 
in the plan. The demands for the work which 
the Association has been doing and for even 
more extensive and important service have be- 
come so great that the Association has felt 
justified in seeking private interest and finan- 
cial support. 

For the last four and one-half years, we 
have been studying and discussing ways and 
means to establish research facilities in con- 
nection with our other services. During the 
last two years we have been actively engaged 
in promoting a public management service and 
research project. We have no tangible results 
to report at this time. There has been de- 
veloped, however, a decided interest in our 
needs and the possibilities for public good, 
which may be offered through the program of 
research which we are sponsoring. 

Philanthropists have not heretofore taken 
an interest in modern local government and 
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adopted it as a field for their work. It takes 
much educating and demonstrating to enlist 
their attention and financial aid. 


We have been required of necessity to work 
quietly and without publicity. The committee 
on research has given much time and thought 
to the matter. The executive committee has 
been kept fully advised and has determined 
the policies for the program. We have been 
greatly encouraged during the last two years, 
and the present interest in our program by 
well-known persons and agencies leads us to 
hope that we may be able to announce and 
offer, in a year or two, a comprehensive, 
practical program of research in public ad- 
ministration. 


Status of the City-Manager Plan and City- 
Manager Profession 

As we round out the fourteenth year of our 
Association life, we may well be proud of the 
part we have had in establishing permanently 
the council-manager plan of city government. 
We have promoted a professional attitude, 
and, in a measure, established some very 
fundamental ethics for public management. 

When a member has professional problems 
to face today, he may have some comfort in 
the interest and moral support of his fellow 
managers. It is human nature to want com- 
pany as well as to live by and for established 
principles. Our profession has been greatly 
strengthened by the examples of some of our 
men who have been sacrificed to the principles 
of good city management. 


The citizens of our cities and the city man- 
agers are greatly indebted to the older mem- 
bers of our profession for their labor, thought, 
and devotion which has made the record of 
the council-manager plan of government and 
the record of the city-manager profession. 


Personally, I marvel at the painstaking 
loyalty to the cause when I review the long 
letters of advice written to me nearly ten 
years ago by these men when I wanted to 
know about the city-manager plan of gov- 
ernment and the city-manager profession. To 
that loyalty to the cause by the men who will 
reminisce tomorrow night is due much of the 
success of the city-manager plan. We should 
be proud of our record. It should stimulate 
the younger and newer members to greater 
efforts so that the profession may reach 
higher standards and have even greater pub- 
lic favor. 

Recommendations 
I believe your executive secretary, who has 
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a unique, advantageous position for observing 
our profession, should make at least once an- 
nually some specific report on his observa- 
tions. This year I want to report two import- 
ant matters for your consideration. 


I have observed that the city managers are 
the most successful city officials today in 
stimulating and leading a proper citizen-in- 
terest in the conduct of their city government. 
It is agreed by all authorities of local govern- 
ment that the principal weakness in all our 
city governments today is the lack of civic in- 
terest, the absence of practical citizen-interest, 
in the conduct of community affairs. 


While the city managers in general are the 
most successful city officials in solving this 
problem of indifference, it is still clearly the 
most important and vital matter confronting 
every member of our profession. More pro- 
fessional failures can be traced to the failure 
of solving this problem than to all other 
causes. Therefore, it is a matter of great im- 
portance to city managers that we develop 
this phase of the technique of city manage- 
ment, and I recommend that we have a stand- 
ing committee which will be assigned the re- 
sponsibility for leadership in this field. 

I have observed a need for more loyalty to 
the Association whose older members have 
made the record which has made our profes- 
sion and our positions possible. I suggest 
more time and thought be given to, and more 
work be done for, the general cause of the 
Association, which is the promotion of effi- 
ciency of city managers, and the aiding in the 
improvement of municipal administration in 
general. 

Conclusion 


In conclusion, I want especially to com- 
mend to you the thoughtfulness and care given 
the Association’s business during the last year 
by our President, John N. Edy. He has al- 
ways been ready to give his time and thought 
to the general problems of the Association. I 
take this opportunity to thank Mr. Edy for 
the assistance he has given me in the adminis- 


tration of the Association’s affairs at the 
Secretariat. 
Our vice-presidents and other executive 


committeemen have also taken a special inter- 
est in the conduct of the Association’s affairs 
and on all occasions have acted promptly in 
the development of Association policies. 

Last, but not least, I want to commend to 
you most heartily the members of our staff of 
department heads and clerks, who have worked 
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early and late in order to render prompt and 
efficient service. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


The International City Managers’ Association 
As of October 31, 1928 


Assets 
Balance in Lawrence National Bank, 
October 31, 1928 269.03 
Bills Receivable 
Advertising 452.75 
Yearbooks and Pamphlets 21.00 
“City Manager” Books 6.30 
Postage 1.65 
Purchase and Resale 27.25 
Membership Dues 17.50 
Subscriptions P. M. 49.60 576.05 
Deferred Charges 
Office Stock 393.15 
Type Set-up and Work Done 225.00 618.15 
Inventories 
“C. M.” Pamphlets 220.00 
“City Manager” Book 14.40 
Library, Municipal 610.20 
Magazine, P. M. 416.00 
Yearbooks 1,713.00 
Office Equipment 813,27 3,786.87 
Advance Payment on second 
class postage 22.34 
Total Assets 5,272.44 
Equities 
Checks Outstanding, October 31, 1928 216.86 
Bills Payable 1,343.19 
Notes Payable and Interest Accrued 602.06 1,945.25 
Reserves 
Dues Paid in Advance 333.50 
Advertising Paid in Advance 153.61 
Unearned Subscriptions Paid 616.14 
Subscription Bills Rec. Unearned 38.96 1,142.21 
Bad Accounts 
Advertising Receivable 75.00 
Yearbooks and Pamphlets Receivable 6.00 81.00 
Total Equities 3,385.32 
Total Assets $ 5,272.44 
Total Equities 3,385.32 
Net Worth, 11-1-28 1,887.12 
Net Worth, Oct. 31, 1928 1,887.12 
Net Worth, Nov. 1, 1927 982.63 
Net Gain for Period 


904.49 


JOHN G. STUTZ, 
Executive Secretary. 


(Signed) 


CURRENT RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
The International City Managers’ Association 


For the fiscal year November 1, 1927 to October 31, 1928. 


Receipts 
Dues $ 5,047.16 
Subscriptions P. M 1,513.97 
Yearbook and Pamphlet Sales 813.59 
Advertising 10,216.27 
Purchase and Resale 446.90 
Badges and Emblems 14.00 


Convention Receipts 568.31 
Postage Income 38.88 


City Manager Book 424.56 
Loans and Interest 600.00 
Contributions and Grants 1,000.00 
$20,683.64 
Disbursements 

Salaries $ 6,117.57 
Clerk Hire 3,006.64 
Engraving P. M. 117.78 
Magazine Paper 856.60 
Printing P. M. 3,405.85 
Mise. Printing 582.67 
Postage, Ist Class 666.16 
Postage, 2nd Class 195.87 
Office Equipment 236.85 
Office Expense 1,710.62 
T. T. T. and Express 668,49 
Loans and Interest 1,799.38 
Purchase and Resale 290.57 
Convention 576.40 
Badges and Emblems 117.53 
Clipping Service 289.03 
Miscellaneous 463.73 
$21,161.74 

President Edy: In order that Mr. Stutz 


might check a matter in his report, I want to 
say three cities were reported in California as 
adopting the plan by ordinance: Coronado, 
Hillsborough, and San Leandro. There are 
two methods of adopting the plan by ordinance 
in California: one by the passage of the or- 
dinance by the city council, and the other 
method is by the council submitting to a vote 
of the people an ordinance which follows a 
prescribed wording set out in the state law. 
San Leandro and Hillsborough followed the 
latter proceeding, so while the plan was 
adopted by ordinance, yet the ordinance was 
adopted by the people and it comes near being 
a charter plan. 


As Mr. Stutz was referring to the contribu- 
tion to Public Management I couldn’t help 
thinking of the older men who were in service 
before many of us knew of the plan, and I 
thought it would be a decent thing if this As- 
sociation would send a word of encourage- 
ment to some of the older men today who are 
in unhappy situations. I am referring parti- 
cularly to my good friend from California, and 
the friend of many of you Charles Ashburner, 
the first city manager, who recently resigned 
his position at Stockton, and H. C. Bottorff, 
one of the leaders in California; and perhaps 
others whom you would suggest. I would en- 
tertain a motion that the Secretary be author- 
ized to send a night letter to these men whose 
names have been suggested, tomorrow, ex- 
pressing the good wishes of this organization. 

Mr. C. A. Bingham (Norwood, Mass.): I 
make such a motion, Mr. President. 
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. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Carl 
H. Peterson, of Ferndale, Michigan, and duly 
carried ... 
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. The meeting 
thisty ... 


twelve- 


adjourned at 


ADJOURNMENT 


MONDAY LUNCHEON SESSION 


Septemher 


. .. The luncheon session convened at one 
o’clock, with City Manager D. L. Struthers, 
Gastonia, North Carolina, presiding . . 

Chairman Struthers: It gives me great 
pleasure at this time to present the Reverend 
Dr. Ashley Chappell, pastor of the Central 
Methodist Church of Asheville, who will talk 
to us for a little while. 

Reverend Chappell: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: There are two things very 
necessary to a proper address. One is a little 
time for its preparation, and the other is very 
particular attention to its termination. I 
haven’t had the former, but I promise I will 
give attention to the latter. 

This morning I received a ‘phone message to 
come over, and I understand from the gentle- 
man who asked me to come that he wanted me 
to make you feel as comfortable as I could 
after you had heard the addresses of your 
president and your executive secretary. I 
heard both of them and was greatly interested 
and gratified at the splendid statements made. 
I congratulate you on having such officers. 

The urgency of the message accorded me an 
attire that is not appropriate to this occasion 
or my office. I think a word of explanation 
ought to be made. Maybe some of you know 
there has been a convention of clergymen here 
interested in politics. I didn’t come here under 
disguise so that you wouldn’t know I was a 
preacher. I am not ashamed of being one. It 
just happened that I am wearing what you see 
me this morning. I have to wear it periodical- 
ly. It was given to me by one of my daugh- 
ters on Father’s Day, and she insisted that it 
be used. 

I notice I am addressing city managers, and 
the managers of city managers. I am delight- 
ed to be able to speak to you for a short while. 
The idea of a city manager is a good one, I 
intended to say, not knowing that the audience 
would be made up as it is, provided you do not 
allow the idea of management to get into the 
hands or minds of women and preachers. But 
I find it has already gotten into the hands of 
one of those groups, and possibly the preach- 
ers will get hold of it too. 

It is a new plan relatively. I remember 
when it was born—it was born in Virginia, and 
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anything that is born in Virginia generally 
takes some time for it to grow. I was born 
in Virginia and I have been trying to grow 
ever since, but with not much success. It is a 
slow process, this process of growing and de- 
veloping, and perhaps it is because of the un- 
willingness of people in one locality to hear 
and learn what is being done in other com- 
munities to their profit. 

I can give you an illustration which will 
perhaps be of some use to you on some such 
occasions. There was a little spring cleaning 
done in a home where the man of the house 
had made a collection of various rare and in- 
teresting things, and among other things he 
had an ostrich egg. His wife, desiring to have 
this spring cleaning thorough and efficient, 
moved many of the things her husband desired 
to netain, on the basis if he didn’t find out 
about it he never would know they were gone, 
which is a good principle. So she slipped out 
into the back yard with this ostrich egg, along 
with a good deal of other articles of her hus- 
band’s trash. A rooster came along and 
noticed this big ostrich egg, and rolled it down 
to the barn yard and called the hens together. 
He said to them, “I don’t want to embarrass 
you by comparison, but I would like you to 
take notice of this ostrich egg, and just re- 
member that is the kind of thing that is being 
done elsewhere.” (Laughter) 

This is very much the idea of the city man- 
ager plan in introducing it into communities 
where it is not well understood or properly 
valued—it will have to grow. An old maid 
teacher came to a community and while she 
was there she was told that she had better get 
some new ideas, that this would impress the 
community. And so she sent off and bought 
a number of books on Modernism. A lot of 
us preachers have been worried with that sort 
of thing, and she got these books and read 
them. After she finished reading these books 
on Modernism, so retentive was she of her 
former ideas of things that she said that after 
a study of all of those books she still believed 
that it wasn’t proper to steal or to commit 
adultery. 

There were a few things she still held onto, 
she was so tenacious of the past, and that is 
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the way some communities are about not 
giving up their old political systems of run- 
ning cities. They hold on to them and cherish 
them with a great deal of tenacity. A man 
who wants to introduce a system of that sort 
into a community is generally misunderstood. 
Everybody things he doesn’t know about the 
proposition at all. He is misunderstood, his 
motives are questioned, and people get suspici- 
ous of him. 

It is very much like the man who was 
moving his furniture from one house to a 
house near by, and after taking tables and 
chairs and other things along, he finally got 
his grandfather clock on his back. As he was 
walking along with this grandfather clock on 
his back he passed on the street a drunken 
man who noticed this huge clock on his back, 
misunderstood what he was doing, misinter- 
preted his motives entirely, and said, “My 
fren’, why don’t you get a wrist watch?” 
(Laughter) 


I noticed in the proceedings of your meeting 
mention was made that a Mr. Ashburner was 
your first President. I remember the time 
when he started this idea as a sort of little 
germ that he was working on in the City of 
Staunton, Virginia. He afterward left that 
city, and lived in a city in which I was a Rector, 
Lynchburg, and took a position there, I think 
as engineer with the street railway company, 
and at odd times and odd moments he used to 
talk to me about the city manager plan. He 
talked about little else. And in order to save 
myself the embarrassment of having to listen 
to him world without end—amen, as well as to 
put a very fine city in possession of a very 
fine man, I suggested to my good friend, 
Albert Roper, of Norfolk, that they send up 
and get him and make him city manager of 
Norfolk. I felt if they did that, Norfolk would 
get a good man and I would be able to give 
some attention-to my pastoral responsibilities 
and not have to listen to Ashburner talk about 
the city-manager plan. 


Just in that connection, it is a great comfort 
to me. Ashburner is a little fellow; so am I. 
I might say that all of the “big” ones are 
“little” ones. I was impressed by that fact 
one time in Westminster Abbey, in London. 
They told me they had some images there, 
wax figures of Napoleon and Wellington and 
Queen Elizabeth and a few others. I went in 
and looked them all over and they were just 
my size, just Ashburner’s size—all little ones. 
The littlest was Wellington, and he whipped 


Napoleon. It was just a little bit more than 
good. 

I am quite satisfied that if the city-manager 
plan is developed and adopted throughout our 
country, we will have a situation throughout 
the land that will foster the finest kind of 
citizenship, will furnish the best kind of back- 
ground for all forms of social uplift and for 
religion. I will say just a little bit more about 
that in just a moment. 

I have suggested here on a few little notes 
I have thrown together hurriedly, the enemies 
of a city-manager plan. What are the enemies 
of the development and growth of the plan 
which you have in excellent operation in many 
communities, 392? It has increased since this 
morning—the secretary said 390, but I knew 
it was growing. The impression made on my 
mind when I heard the president’s address 
was that the development of this thing was 
great and rapid, and I thought it had increased 
by now—I am satisfied it has, but we don’t 
know. 

Chief Justice Marshall and his associates 
got together in conference once and said that 
the Justices of the Supreme Court had been 
consuming too much whiskey—this is a little 
historical story, and it is reminiscent, too. He 
said they had been drinking too much whiskey 
and he would like to propose that all of the 
justices of the Supreme Court decide they 
would not take another drink until it rained. 
They all agreed to that, and a terrible drought 
set in in Washington and the justices suffered, 
and finally they got together and the Chief 
eustice said to the others, “We said we would 
rot take another drink until it rained. The 
United States is a great country, a very broad 
country, and we are Justices of the whole 
country, and it must be raining somewhere.” 
(Laughter) 

The chief enemies of the city-manager plar, 
besides the proposition of natural opposition 
to new things and new ideas, is graft and 
crookedness on the part of local politicians, 
people who are looking for opportunities under 
cover to gain something for themselves and 
their friends and associates unjustly and at the 
expense of the public weal. Conservatism, of 
course, is naturally an enemy and opponent of 
any radical movement. This is in some sec- 
tions considered a radical move. 

An Ultra Conservative 

I have written down what I thought was a 
definition of an ultra-conservative: An ultra- 
conservative is one whose brakes hold so tight 
that he wears out his tires running in one 
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place and digs such a hole for himself that his 
friends, thinking he is dead, erect a monument 
over the spot where he was last seen. 

That is my idea of a radical conservative, 
and they are just as dangerous as the radical 
progressive. I would rather be a radical pro- 
gressive, because the radical progressive is 
still alive, and the radical conservative is dead 
—I would rather be anything than dead. 

The idea is growing; it is a great thing to 
know a good thing is developing and growing. 
It is a pleasure to see here in this gathering 
certain men who are well known to me, men 
whom I have been holding in the highest pos- 
sible esteem for some years. It is interesting 
to see how a man becomes a city-manager, 
how he arrives at it. My friend Brownlow 
over there, became a city-manager of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, by virtue of developing one of 
the most remarkable and splendid outdoor, 
open-air penitentiaries that the nation knows 
of. It is a very wonderful structure, and the 
development of the plan or system of handling 
is known all over the land. I have wondered 
how many of the people who prostituted good 
government in the District of Columbia be- 
came residents of the new city which Mr. 
Brownlow built. It is a great thing to be able 
to run a town and build a suburb for the 
crooks that are in it. 

That preliminary was a first step, along 
with a great many other very excellent things 
that preceded Mr. Brownlow becoming a city- 
manager, and I want to say from a very inti- 
mate knowledge of the work that was done 
there, that the people of that city hold in the 
highest regard and the most unlimited esteem 
the labors and works that were done in that 
community. 

And sitting over there at another table I 
see Dr. Drewry, and I will have to treat him 
with a little more courtesy because he has his 
wife with him. You can make a city-manager 
out of everything, I think, except a preacher. 
I haven’t noticed any of them have been made 
out of that kind of material. It is right hard 
material to deal with. I have had a good deal 
of experience with it myself. Dr. Drewry had 
a great many years of experience in managing 
an insane asylum, and so they thought if he 
could put any sense into that crowd he cer- 
tainly could handle the proposition of getting 
business men, as well as politicians, to ac- 
complish something in the way of running a 
city—and he did. 

Other men have done great work along this 
line, and it is a splendid achievement. And 


those who feel the deepest interest in the well 
being of the country at large are supporting 
this enterprise. 

One enemy of the city-manager plan is that 
the salaries are too large. That is one criti- 
cism that never has been brought against the 
clergy. (Laughter) I was offered as much 
money to play baseball for three months once 
as I get now for six months of preaching, and 
that was about twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. I have had a relapse. 

The salary is too large. It is better to pay 
a good salary and save expensive mistakes 
than to pay a small salary and pay the cost of 
ignorance and lack of trained and skilled in- 
telligence. That, I think, is good enough to 
have originated in the mind of a business man 
and not just a preacher. (Laughter) It is an 
economic proposition to pay a sound, reason- 
able salary to a man competent to cope with 
the high salaried men of all kinds of large 
business and expect the competitive affairs of 
a city to be well cared for in their relation- 
ship to the great corporations that are con- 
stantly wanting things at the expense of a 
city. It is an economic thing, I say, on the 
part of the people to pay a sound and a 
reasonable salary for a competent man of such 
large capacity and ability as to care for the 
interests of the city and its people with secur- 
ity, with wisdom and without loss. 

I have said that religion is served by good 
government—it is. I don’t believe that we 
need more preachers in politics, but I have 
often said, and I say it again, and reiterate it 
without any fear of contradiction, that what 
we do need is more honest laymen in politics. 
We have too many men in high office, in com- 
manding positions in our national and state 
affairs who erect for themselves a standard of 
unimpeached integrity as individuals, and will 
lend themselves to any kind of crooked thing 
in political relationships. They will do it. 

Now just a word along that line. If a 
minister doesn’t hold for himself the same 
standard of integrity as a clergyman that he 
holds and requires of himself as an individual, 
his vestry or his deacons or somebody ought 
to step up and ask for his resignation—and 
they ought to get it. If a business man is not 


as honest in the handling of his business as he 
requires of himself that he be personally 
honest and his integrity unimpeached as an 
individual, then we avoid that man and we 
want to have no business dealings with him. 

But we ourselves are responsible for proving 
the idea that a statesman or a politician can 
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elect for himself any kind of low standard of 
trickery, deceit, false statement or wrong do- 
ing as a politician, and we respect him, if and 
provided he retains for himself a private repu- 
tation that is honest, upright and clean. 

And I say that thing ought not to be. I am 
one preacher who is that much in politics, and 
I speak with authority because I have known 
some of the greatest statesmen in the East 
who were superb in their private life and 
wouldn’t hesitate to tell any kind of lie to 
serve a political end. 

Now I say the city-managers have to deal 
—and you fellows know just as well as I do 
that you have to deal—with just that sort of 
proposition which confronts politicians of a 
local character. You find that those men who 
require of themselves honesty privately as in- 
dividuals do not always give you a square deal 
when it comes to a proposition of your rela- 
tions with them in their capacity as politicians. 
And that is what you have got to confront, and 
I am certain that kind of thing is the chief 
reason for some of your honorable and distin- 
guished members losing out in certain com- 
munities. And I want to say in that connec- 
tion that I would rather lose out in some 
communities and be banished from them, stand- 
ing for the thing that is right, than remain in 
those communities and he paid my full salary 


with reasonable regularity, but with comprom- 
ise of character. (Applause) 

And I think this, that after looking over 
this group of men—not to say looking at the 
group of ladies—the standards and character 
that are represented by your very appearance 
is a guaranty to the people of our land, and 
with the growth of this organization increas- 
ing in numbers by the addition of men of the 
same type and standard of men that are repre- 
sented, that this country will grow. It will 
grow not only in wealth, in greatness of 
power, but in trueness of character. 

In all earnestness, and with a profound 
conviction in what I say, I thank God for the 
development of this organization! I would 
like to see it introduced right here in my own 
town of Asheville. We need it awfully had. I 
want to see it grow; I want to see it develop, 
not so much as a means of caring for the 
material interests of the community, but as an 
agency to conserve the character and the 
moral assets of a community, and make a 
background for religion that makes our work 
as christian ministers prosper and grow to 
the well being of men. 

I thank you. (Applause) 

... The meeting adjourned at one-thirty 
o’clock ... 


ADJOURNMENT 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


September 


... The meeting convened at three-thirty 
o’clock, with President John N. Edy presid- 
2 

President Edy: This is the time set for 
taking up the committee reports as indicated 
on the program. The Research Committee 
has asked that its report be passed until 
another session of this convention. The next 
report, then, is the report of the Membership 
Committee, of which Mr. H. G. Otis, city man- 
ager of Rocky Mount, North Carolina, is chair- 
man. Mr. Otis, will you read your report, 
please ? 

Membership Committee Report 

Mr. H. G. Otis: Mr. President: With the 
permission of the Association, I submit no 
written report because our report consists of 
figures, the most important of which have 
already been read in the report of the secre- 
tary, and have been referred to by the presi- 
dent. So I make just a few comments to save 
duplication. 

The plan followed this year was rather suc- 


17, 1928 


cessful. I say “rather” because any success is 
qualified. The work was done primarily, how- 
ever, by your Secretary, Mr. Stutz. The 
scheme as laid out was for the chairman of 
the committee, namely, the speaker, to write 
to the sub-chairman in different sections of 
the country and advise them of their appoint- 
ment as captains in their respective territor- 
ies, and giving them a list of names to write 
to. 

We carried out that plan of organization 
rather carefully, and some of the sections did 
remarkably well. Others fell down on the job 
just a little bit, but we closed the year, as you 
have already been advised, with approximately 
two-thirds of all city-managers inside the fold. 
I think that is as high a ratio as we have ever 
attained, and it will never be possible to have 
100 per cent. 


But I would urge upon you while you are 
here that this coming year when you are 
called upon by your new president or secre- 
tary or committee chairman to use your best 
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efforts to line up your fellow managers in the 
Association, because that is where every man- 
ager belongs. (Applause) 

Mr. H. F. Burkholder (Edgeworth, Pa.): I 
would like to supplement Mr. Otis’ report, as 
a member of the Membership Committee from 
Pennsylvania. Of the number of new mem- 
bers that was read out here this morning, 
twenty-five I believe, I would like to say 25 
per cent of those are from Pennsylvania. At 
the beginning of the year we had ten members 
of the Association out of sixteen city-manager 
towns. Those ten belonged to the Association. 
We have now sixteen members of the Associa- 
tion out of seventeen city-manager towns, with 
two inactive members who do not at present 
have any connection with any town. We have 
only one manager in Pennsylvania who is not 
associated with the organization, and I would 
like to put that up to the rest of these com- 
mittee members to try to equal. I think we 
would have a much more flourishing organi- 
zation if they would all equal that record. I 
hope to be able before the next few months 


are over to report 100 per cent in Pennsyl- 
vania. (Applause) 

President Edy: That is fine. I was very 
much interested in the sub-committee chair- 
man in Pennsylvania, in his efforts and report. 
I watched it with a great deal of interest dur- 
ing the year. I think this committee is to be 
commended for the persistence of its efforts. 
There is no doubt in my mind that member- 
ship in the Association is a valuable thing, 
and will be recognized as such by all the 
managers if it is properly presented to them. 

The next committee to report—next on the 
order of business—is the Committee on Muni- 
cipal Efficiency, and the chairman of that 
committee, Dr. Charles Merriam, has asked 
that this committee report go over also until 
tomorrow morning. 

We are ready then for the report of the 
Committee on Engineering Standards, and Mr. 
W. A. Holt, of New London, Connecticut, is 
chairman. Mr. Holt is city manager of New 
London, and the I. C. M. A. representative. 
Mr. Holt, are you ready to report? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ENGINEERING STANDARDS 
By William A. Holt, City Manager, New London, Connecticut 


To the Executive Committee of the 
International City Managers’ Association: 
Yes, Sir. Mr. President and Gentle- 

men: My report comes rather late on 

this matter which had to do with the prepara- 
tion of an engineering standard for rubber- 
lined fire hose. Any standard, and particu- 
larly this one, is gone into by the most promin- 
ent engineering societies in the country. Time 
had to elapse, so my appointment being in 

1926, I am reporting in 1928. 

September 11, 1928. 

Gentlemen: 

Your delegate to the Sectional Committee 
on specifications for rubber-lined fire hose 
under the auspices of the American Society 
for Testing Materials was appointed to repre- 
sent the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion by President Otis on June 19, 1926. My 
appointment to this committee was continued 
by President Locke and continued to this date 
under general authorization received from 
Secretary Stutz November 30, 1926. 

The sponsors of the above named commit- 
tee were The American Society for Testing 
Materials and The American Engineering 
Standards Committee or so-called “Fire Pre- 
vention Group.” 

The object of the formation of the commit- 


tee by the sponsors was to assemble specifi- 
cations on rubber-lined fire hose in use 
throughout the country in order to arrive at a 
standard specification for private and munici- 
pal use which could have the approval of the 
sponsors. 

The Sectional Committee comprised repre- 
sentatives of the Producers, Consumers and 
General Interest Groups as classified by the 
sponsors. In the General Interest Group, the 
American Marine Standards Committee, the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, the Underwriters Laboratories, the 
Railway Fire Protection Association and the 
National Fire Protection Association were 
represented. In the Producers Group the Rub- 
ber Association of America was represented 
by delegates from the United States Rubber 
Company, the Hamilton Rubber Company, 
Manhattan Rubber Company, and the Murray 
Rubber Company. The Consumers Group com- 
prised representatives of the Federal Specifi- 
cation Board, the New York City Purchasing 
Department and the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. The American Railways 
Association and the International Association 
of Fire Chiefs were also invited to join this 


group. 
Upon organization, the Sectional Committee 
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took up the consideration of the specification 
forms of the Federal Specification Board, the 
American Factory Mutuals, the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories and the American Society for 
Testing Materials with a view of bringing out 
from these various specifications a standard 
code. The various items of all these specifica- 
tions were gone into thoroughly at the several 
meetings held in New York during the two 
years which have passed, each point of differ- 
ence being debated and adjusted by the 
experts of the Producers and General Interest 
Groups, in order to standardize hose size and 
provide for the highest grade of material in 
the final specification. 

Representing the International City Man- 
agers’ Association, your delegate attended 
three of the meetings held and was kept close- 
ly in touch with all the proceedings of the 
other meetings and the discussions held 
through the Secretary of the Sectional Com- 
mittee, Mr. C. J. Krieger of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

In April, 1928, the attached specifications 
were agreed upon by the Sectional Committee 
after vote and referred to the sponsoring 
bodies, the American Society for Testing 
Materials and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, for their approval. 
With the submission of the completed specifi- 
cations, the work of the Sectional Committee 
ended. 

Your delegate voted in agreement with his 
convictions on the various changes suggested 
which happened to be in accordance with the 
votes of a majority of the Committee. 

Through the Secretary of the Sectional 
Committee, your delegate is now advised that 
the specifications have reached the stage 
where they are accepted by the sponsoring 
bodies, whose next move will be to submit 
them to the American Standards Committee. 
In the course of time there will be regularly 
issued by the American Standards Committee 
an American standard for rubber-lined fire 
hose which should be the same as that here- 
with submitted. 

To city managers who have before them the 
problem of purchase of high quality fire hose, 
these standard specifications should be of 
great assistance as they will permit competi- 
tive bidding on this most important material 
based on a national standard specification 
evolved through the efforts of the greatest 
American Engineering bodies. By the use of 
this specification, absolute quality and the 
lowest competitive price are assured. 


From your delegate’s experience, the com- 
pilation of this national standard is most wel- 
come. It sets up a specification against which 
there can be no reasonable objection. It will 
be one more available standard specification 
from which an important purchase may be 
made with absolute certainty of check. 

I trust this new standard may have the 
same appeal to your committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WM. A. HOLT, 
City Manager. 


Mr. Holt: Just in connection with the re- 
port, I wish to state that Mr. Krieger, who 
was secretary of the sectional committee, and 
who represents the Underwriters’ laboratories, 
assures me that while the American Standards 
Committee does not issue specifications for 
general distribution, the sponsoring bodies, 
particularly the Underwriters’ laboratories, 
will furnish copies of these specifications to 
anyone who may wish them. 


And moreover, the Underwriters’ laborator- 
ies will make the tests required by the specifi- 
cations without charge, that being assumed in 
the cost of the labor which is figured, of 
course, by the bidder in bidding on your hose. 
My experience has been—and I presume it 
has been the exprience of a great many man- 
agers—that this has been a very vexatious 
subject. Plans have been urged on us and 
we have heard of the finest hose in the 
world, which should be the only one to be 
purchased. But with this specification which 
is approved by the National Standards Com- 
mittee, you can use it with absolute certainty 
of securing quality and securing positive 
safety in the use of this material in your 
specifications. 


President Edy: The next order of business 
is the report of the American Engineering 
Council, joint committee on Street Signs, 
Signals and Markings. Mr. C. O. Sherrill, city 
manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, is the Associa- 
tion’s representative on that committee, and 
his report will be presented by Mr. C. A. 
Harrell, executive assistant to Colonel Sherrill. 
Report On Street Signs, Signals and Markings 

Mr. C. A. Harrell: Mr. President and 
Members of the City Managers’ Association: 
Colonel Sherrill has asked me to express to 
you his extreme regret that he cannot be here 
with you. I am sure he is here with you in 
sympathy and spirit, but his doctors have 
ordered him on account of his health not to 
appear in public anywhere for a year, which 
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accounts for his absence. He is, as the presi- 
dent has said, the representative from the City 
Managers’ Association to the American En- 
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gineering Council, for the purpose of drawing 
up standards governing street signals and 
markings. 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON STREET SIGNS, SIGNALS AND MARKINGS 


By C. O. Sherrill, City Manager, Cincinnati, Ohio. Presented by C. A. Harrell, Executive 
Assistant to Colonel Sherrill 


After the National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety had presented its first re- 
port, it became evident that a public service 
of major importance could be rendered by 
further development of uniformity in traffic 
signs, signals and markings, especially in 
cities. At the Second National Conference, a 
constituent member thereof, The American 
Engineering Council, was requested to make a 
national survey of present practice, and to 
recommend a suitable code for standardizing 
the use of equipment for traffic control. 


Committee Organized 

In order to make the proposed study, The 
American Engineering Council organized a 
Committee on Street Signs, Signals and Mark- 
ings composed of representatives of all 
branches of the subject to be studied, and to 
this committee was assigned the entire task of 
securing fundamental data, compiling and 
studying this data, and drafting a standard 
code of recommended procedure and equipment. 

To keep in close touch with other efforts to- 
ward standardization in the field of street 
and highway traffic control so that the fullest 
coordination of effort might be insured, the 
committee was so constituted that it could 
function as a sectional committee on this sub- 
ject under the jurisdiction of The American 
Engineering Standards Committee. Later 
during the progress of the work when a special 
committee was organized by the authority of 
the’ National Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety for the purpose of drafting a 
model municipal traffic ordinance, the commit- 
tee was made a sub-committee of that body to 
deal with this particular phase of that work. 
Still further the committee maintained rela- 
tionship with the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
the National Safety Council, the American 
Association of State Highway Officials, and 
many similar organizations by including in its 
membership active leaders of their member- 
ship in this field. 

In addition, a local committee was organ- 
ized, in each of the cities selected for study. 
In the membership of this committee were in- 
cluded engineers, safety men, automobile club 


members, and representatives of other groups, 
and in the hands of these local committees 
were placed carefully prepared questionnaires 
and instructions covering signs, signals and 
markings. 
Questionnaires for Local Committees 

The questionnaire was divided into two 
parts. Part 1 was designed to produce defi- 
nite facts which were supplied by city officials 
in direct charge of traffic control devices. Part 
2 was for the purpose of obtaining an expres- 
sion of opinion from the local committee mem- 
bers as to the effectiveness of the practices and 
equipment in their particular community. Re- 
turns were received and analyzed from more 
than 100 cities in thirty-five states, having a 
total population in excess of 33,000,000. 


Errors in Traffic Sign Installations 

Before entering into a discussion on the re- 
port, it is worth while to direct your attention 
to two fundamental errors which the survey 
disclosed are being made by cities installing 
street traffic signs, signals and markings: 
First, many cities are placing traffic control 
devices without any adequate study of the con- 
ditions which their use is intended to improve, 
notably the evil effects produced at other in- 
tersections resulting from attempts to correct 
the undesirable conditions at one particular 
intersection; and second, traffic control devices 
are being utilized at places and times not justi- 
fied by the circumstances. 

If this tendency continues, the inevitable 
result will be a public recognition of these 
errors, and a constant disregard of street 
traffic signs, signals and markings. This will 
lead to the ultimate defeat of what should be 
a most useful and effective method of traffic 
control. 

The report proper is presented in sections 
which deal with various factors involved in 
traffic control, and formulate very definite 
rules of procedure. The appendix contains 
some forty-five tabulations based upon the 
questionnaire, and certain traffic flow formula. 

Section 1. Street Traffic Signals 

To be adequate, every traffic sign should be 

so thoroughly designed and carefully placed 
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as to convey’ its meaning quickly and clearly 
at the exact time and place required. This 
means simplification of wording; standardiza- 
tion of shape, color, lettering and location; 
announcement of the official authority if 
legally required; and the removal of every 
unofficial sign which in any way conflicts with 
these requirements. 

In order of their importance, signs have been 
classified as follows: Railroad crossing and 
approach signs, stop signs, slow signs, caut- 
ious signs, one-way and detour signs, informa- 
tion signs and restriction signs. To each type 
of sign has been assigned a definite shape so 
that at a glance the purpose of the sign is 
revealed,—for example, the octagonal shape 
sign will always mean “Stop.” 

Color Scheme Recommended 

The committee has seen fit to recommend a 
different color scheme for each type of sign. 
In this your representative does not agree with 
them. At all the conferences and meetings of 
the National Safety Council and other safety 
organizations, arguments have been very much 
in favor of a uniform color scheme for all 
signs. Black and yellow was suggested, follow- 
ing a rather extensive study by The National 
Bureau of Standards to determine which par- 
ticular color had the highest visibility. Their 
experiment showed that lemon yellow had a 
much greater visibility, particularly at night, 
than any other color or shade. Red which was 
recommended in some places by the committee 
is particularly bad, since at night it blends 
in with the black. There is very little differ- 
ence between a red letter and a black letter 
when viewed by reflected light. Another ob- 
jection to the use of these colors is that it in- 
creases the cost of signs because of the greater 
number of colors which a sign shop will of 
necessity have to keep in stock. 

For the purpose of sign illumination the 
committee suggests the following method in 
order of preference: 

1. Attached lamps flooding the face of the 

sign. 

2. Self luminous letters. 

3. Signs so located as to be illuminated by 

street lights. 

4. Reflecting letters illuminated by head 

lights of vehicles. 

In Cincinnati we have experimented with 
every method of illumination outlined in this 
recommendation. Lights which are provided to 
flood the face of the sign are too expensive for 
general use. Transparent letters illuminated 
from the rear are not satisfactory because 


generally it requires a special placement of the 
street lights, and it would be coincidental if a 
street light could be placed so as to shine 
through the transparent letters on the four 
signs placed as, for instance, at an irregular 
intersection. We have had no success at all 
with this method. The same statement holds 
true for the third recommendation, which is 
direct illumination by street lights. Methods 
1, 2, and 3 are in fact so expensive that they 
are practically of no value. Method 4 has been 
found to be quite satisfactory and relatively 
inexpensive in Cincinnati. 

The report of the committee indicates two 
heights at which signs may be placed: One 
eight feet above the pavement and one four 
feet above the pavement. Experience in Cin- 
cinnati has been that the low type sign gives 
much better results, though there is an element 
of personal danger in the use of the low signs 
in certain locations which should be given 
consideration. 

Section 2. Street Traffic Control Signals 

There is a tendency to use traffic control 
signals unnecessarily. At times they are in- 
stalled indiscriminately, and without a proper: 
analysis of the conditions, and probable effects. 
They are frequently operated at times when 
there is no justification. As no general form- 
ula is available, the authorities responsible for 
the installation of traffic control signals must 
examine each case carefully. Where traffic 
control signals are installed to take care of 
peak traffic conditions at certain hours of the 
day or only on Sundays and holidays, it may 
be expedient not to operate them at times when 
the volume of traffic is much less. 

Flexible Progressive System 

Time does not permit a complete discussion 
of the classification of traffc control systems, 
but the committes recommends the flexible 
progress system as the best form of coordina- 
tion for a single street, and the only one 
thoroughly adapted to the control of a number 
of adjacent streets constituting a district. The 
flexible progress system is one in which the 
operation of each signal is based on the traffic 
requirements of a particular intersection, in 
addition to providing for the continuous move- 
ment of traffic. 

Both two and three color systems are ap- 
proved by the committee. Where a three color 
system is used the colors should be displayed 
in the order of red, green and yellow. The 
display of yellow after red is not recommended 
except where there is very heavy pedestrain 
traffic, because it is likely to be interpreted by 
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the waiting driver as an invitation to start 
before the green appears. Therefore, red 
should continue to show thru the change period 
while yellow is displayed in the counter direc- 
tion. Where two color system is used the 
colors should be red and green, and the red 
should be simultaneously displayed in all direc- 
tions for the change period. Jt is not rec- 
ommended that the change period be indicated 
by a dark interval during which no lights are 
shown. 


It is in the concensus of opinion that wher- 
ever possible four way signals should be used, 
—that is, a signal on each corner of an inter- 
section with a height of from four feet to 
eight feet above the curb line. 


The cycle length of lights should be based 
on a careful consideration of all the factors 
involved; such as volume of through and cross 
traffic, turning movements, distances between 
intersections, average speed obtainable at vari- 
ous hours, classes of vehicles, street car 
schedules, street car speeds and loading times, 
number of traffic lanes available, pedestrian 
requirements and any other irregularity due 
‘to a particular intersection. In general, short 
cycles are much more effective than long 
ones, particularly is it true that proper tim- 
ing or short cycles encourage pedestrain ob- 
servance of regulations. In Cincinnati we have 
found it most advantageous to use very short 
cycles,-—seventeen seconds on the green and 
red and six seconds on the amber lights. 


Section 3. Street Traffic Markings 

Street traffic markings have been classified 
as follows: Lines on pavement; colors on 
curbing; words on pavements or curbs; cross- 
hatching or checkerboard squares on obstruc- 
tions. 

The use of markings on street obstructions 
is vitally necessary. Those on pavements and 
curbs are of great assistance to the drivers 
of vehicles because they are so located that 
they may be observed without diverting atten- 
tion from the course of the vehicle. Their use, 
however, is subject to very definite limitations. 
In wet weather they are not clearly discernible, 
especially at night, and in those sections of the 
country subject to snow, they may be entirely 
obscured by snow fall. Furthermore, markings 
which are painted on the pavement surface are 
quickly worn off by traffic, requiring frequent 
and expensive renewal. Metal discs secured to 
the pavement give good results. 


For curb markings the committee has seen 
fit to recommend a four color scheme. With this 
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your representative is not in accord. In addi- 
tion to the action of the elements as on pave- 
ment marking, there is also the confusion oc- 
casioned by the use of various colors for the 
purpose of conveying traffic instructions. Much 
the better system is the use of informational 
signs. 
Section 4. Safety Zones 

The use of safety zones at points where 
there is heavy pedestrian traffic exposed to 
vehicular hazard is a great benefit as a safe- 
guard against accidents. A safety zone should 
be established at all car stops where there is 
heavy traffic, and at all crosswalks at wide 
or otherwise hazardous intersections. The best 
type of safety zones is the raised platform of 
concrete or wood with adequate protection 
against collision at the end towards which 
traffic approaches. Either posts or abutments 
extending approximately 3% feet above the 
pavement surface should be used, and above 
this protection there should be placed a fixed 
red beacon signal and a large red reflector. 
The platform should be so placed that a traffic 
lane of not less than nine feet six inches shall 
be provided between the edge of the safety 
zone and the curb. In Cincinnati we have 
found that these platforms should be staggered 
so as to allow traffic to pass freely on both 
sides. 

The Tentative Recommended Standard Code 
for Street Traffic Signs, Signals and Markings 
compiled by the committee upon which I was 
your representative has been approved by the 
American Engineering Council. This code has 
been adopted also by the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee as a Tentative 
American Standard. It is the earnest hope of 
the committee that this American Standard 
will attain rigid and general use throughout 
the United States so that both the safety and 
the convenience of traffic on city streets may 
be substantially improved. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Harrell: I might add that if you are 
interested in obtaining copies of the code it- 
self, they can be obtained from Mr. O. C. Oli- 
phant, who is assistant secretary of the 
American Engineering Council. He has served 
as secretary of this committee, and you can 
reach him in Washington. I can furnish his 
address if you are interested. 

President Edy: I am sure that was an ex- 
cellent report. The next committee from which 
we will have a report is the Committee on Cur- 
ricula, and will be presented by the chairman, 
Mr. Clarence E. Ridley. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CURRICULA 
By Clarence E. Ridley, Staff Engineer, National Institute of Public Administration, N. Y. 


The Committee on Curricula herewith re- 
spectfully submits its report on the study of 
the curricula which are now being offered by 
colleges and universities, and which are de- 
signed especially for the training of city man- 
agers. 

The committee deemed it advisable, in carry- 
ing out its assignment, to ascertain not only 
what institutions of higher learning were do- 
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ing for the training of city managers, but 
also to collect data that might help in answer- 
ing the question as to whether it is advisable 
at present for colleges and 
offer such courses, and if so, of what should 
they consist? This of our findings, 
therefore, logically falls into two parts: first, 
what is now being done; and secondly, what 
should be done by colleges and universities in 
the training of city managers. 
What Colleges and Universities Are Now 
Doing Toward the Training of City Managers 
To answer this question, inquiries were sent 
to all institutions of higher learning in the 
United States which, from a study made for 
year by the Extension 


universities to 


report 


another purpose last 


Division of the University of Kansas, might be 
considered as offering courses designed espe- 
cially for city managers. The numbers selected 
were twenty-one in all and included California, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Harvard, Illinois, Kansas, 
Lehigh, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, Northwestern, Ohio, 
Pittsburg, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Western 
Reserve, Wisconsin, and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. The replies in- 
dicated that there are now three classes: (1) 
Those colleges which announce the offering 
of courses designed especially for the training 
of city managers, namely, California, Michi- 
gan, Stanford, Syracuse, and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas. (2) Those 
colleges offering courses which they consider 
suitable for the training of city managers but 
which, for various reasons, have never been 
coordinated into a single course as such. This 
group includes, Chicago, Cincinnati, Harvard, 
Illinois, Kansas, Ohio, North Carolina and 
Wisconsin. Mention should be made here of 
the National Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, New York City, which is not a college 
or university in the sense that it teaches 
academic courses and grants degrees, yet since 
1911 it has actively engaged in the training 
of men and women for public administration. 
During this time, of the 169 professional stu- 
dents, that is, those holding college or univers- 
ity degrees who have taken the training, 133 
have since entered the public service field, of 
whom nine have become city managers. (3) 
The other institutions, except Northwestern 
University, from which no reply was received, 
make no special claims for their courses in 
municipal government with reference to the 
training of city managers. 


The following table contains a description 
of the courses, the year in which they were 
first offered, the prerequisites to enrollment, 
the time required for completion of the course, 
the degrees granted, and other pertinent data 
for the five colleges which offer courses de- 


signed especially for the training of city 
managers. 
Summary of data received from colleges offering 


courses designed specifically for the training of city 
managers 
California 
1 Prerequisite to enrollment: 
Graduate standing 
Field work required: 
none (a) 








~ 
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Time required for completion: 


1 year 

Special degree granted: 
none 

Year first offered: 
1921 (b) 

Number of graduates: 
(ce) 

Number now city managers: 
(d) 


Michigan 
Prerequisite to enrollment: 
Graduate of a recognized college of arts or engi- 
neering 
Field work required: 
3 months 
Time required for completion: 
1 academic year and 3 months experience 
Special degree granted: 
M. A. or M. 8S. in Municipal Administration 
Year first offered: 
1914 
Number of graduates: 
35 
Number now city managers: 
5 
Stanford 
Prerequisite to enrollment: 
Advanced students contemplating graduate work 
who have completed two years of undergradu- 
ate work 
Field work required: 
yes 
Time required for completion: 
3 years 
Special degree granted: 
M. A. in Political Science or Municipal 
neer in Engineering 
Year first offered: 
1919 (e) 
Number of graduates : 
(f) 
Number now city managers: 
none 


Engi- 


Syracuse 
Prerequisite to enrollment: 
Graduation from (1) Engineering course; (2) 
Liberal Arts; (3) Business Administration; or 
(4) successful experience in administrative po- 
sition and intellectual ability necessary to grasp 
type of material dealt with 
Field work required: 
3 months 
Time required for completion: 
1 academic year and 3 months experience 
Special degree granted: 
M. S. in Public Administration 
Year first offered: 
1924 
Number of graduates: 
20 
Number now city managers: 
2 
Texas A. and M. 
Prerequisite to enrollment: 
Graduate from an engineering course 
Field work required: 
none 
Time required for completion: 
‘1 year 
Special degree granted: 
none 
Year first offered: 
1924-25 
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Number of graduates: 

13 
Number now city managers: 

2 
Included in plans for the future. 
May have been offered earlier. 
8-16 per semester. 
Six men who have taken the work in last five years 
have held either city manager or 
manager positions. 
Political Science courses first offered in 1919 and in 
School of Engineering in 1928. 
Only 3 or 4 students at any ONE TIME. 

Summary of Courses Offered 
University of California 

The graduate courses are: Seminar in Pub- 


assistant city 


lic Administration, Seminar in Municipal Ad- 
ministration, Seminar in State Administration, 


Seminar 
class group of courses 
such as Public Finance, 


in Federal and a 
in specialized fields, 


Personnel Manage- 


Administration, 


ment, Public Health Administration, et cetera. 


The undergraduate courses are: Municipal 


Administration, State Administration, Federal 
Administration, Principles of Public Adminis- 
tration, and many specialized courses scattered 
throughout the university curriculum. 


University of Michigan 
1. Economics. 
Public Utilities, Principles of Account- 
ing, Economic Statistics, Public Finance, 
Taxation. 
2. Business Administration. 


Advanced Accounting Principles, Gov- 
ernmental Accounting. 

3. Engineering. 
Transportation, Specifications, Con- 


tracts, and Engineering Relations; Pub- 
lic Utility Problems, Water Works, 
Water Purification, Sewerage and 
Drainage, Sewage Disposal, Municipal 
and Industrial Sanitation, Municipal 
Engineering Administration, Highway 
Engineering. 
4. Hygiene and Public Health. 
General Hygiene, Municipal Health Ad- 
ministration. 
5. Landscape Design. 
City Planning and Civic Improvement. 
6. Law. 
Municipal Corporations, Administrative 
Tribunals. 
Political Science. 
State and Local Government, State Ad- 
ministration, Administrative Law, Mu- 
nicipal Government, European Munici- 
pal Government, Seminary in Munici- 


—_ 


pal Problems, The Practice of Municipal 
Administration, Administration of Mu- 
nicipal Finance. 
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8. Sociology. 
Community Problems, Problems of Pov- 
erty, Community Organization, The Ad- 
ministration of Social Agencies. 


Stanford University 

First two years: Applied Mathematics, Ele- 
mentary Accounting, Statistical Methods, Sec- 
retarial Training, courses in drawing and let- 
tering, Surveying, courses in Public Speaking, 
Introductory Law, Logic, Hygiene and Pre- 
ventive Medicine and general Psychology. 

Last two years: Principles, State and Local 
Government, Elections, Legislation, Political 
Motives, Administrative Organization, Admin- 
istrative Problems, Municipal Administration, 
City Charters, Political Parties; Public Fi- 
nance, Taxation, Contracts, Business Law, 
British Constitutional History, Accounting, 
Special Surveying, Investments, Engineering 
Economics, News Writing, Constitutional Law, 
Engineering Estimates and Reports. 

Graduate year: Public Management, Admin- 
istrative Law, Municipal Corporation Law, 
Public Utilities Law, School Finance, School 
Administration, Methods of Governmental Re- 
search, Sanitary Engineering, and a thesis 
problem to run throughout the year. 


Syracuse University 
1. General Organization and Management. 
Types of Municipal Organizations, Mu- 
nicipal Corporations, Zoning and City 
Planning, Business Methods, Public Re- 
porting. 
Personnel and Supplies. 
Civil Service and Personnel Manage- 
ment, Purchasing and Storing of Sup- 
plies. 

3. Finances—Administration and Control. 
Budgets and Budget Making, Taxation 
and Assessments, Accounting, Collection 
and Management of Funds, Debt Ad- 
ministration. 

4. Public Safety and Welfare. 

Police, Fire, Health and Welfare, Chari- 
ties and Recreation. 

5. Public Works. 

Streets—Construction and Maintenance, 
Street Cleaning, Traffic Problems, Build- 
ings, Sewers—Construction and Main- 
tenance, Waste Collection and Disposal, 
Water Supply and Distribution. 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
For undergraduates: Municipal Adminis- 
tration. Relation of city to state; forms of mu- 
nicipal government with special attention to 
the manager plan; duties of the city manager; 


ro 
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administration of city departments; public 
utilities; city planning. 

For graduates: City Management. Develop- 
ment of cities; forms of city government; 
special study of the manager form and duties 
of the city manager; organization of city de- 
partments; administration of municipal affairs, 
including finances, public utilities, health and 
welfare, public safety, public works and ser- 
vices, city planning; the making of budgets 
and reports. 

Summarizing this part of the report, it is 
found that at present five institutions of 
higher learning in the United States now offer 
courses designed especially for the training of 
city managers. The origin of such courses 
dates from 1914, when the work was first 
offered at the University of Michigan. The 
courses at the four other institutions are of a 
much more recent origin. Graduate standing 
is uniformly a prerequisite to enrollment, and 
a three months’ apprenticeship in the field is, 
as a rule, added to one academic year as a re- 
quirement for graduation. Statistics on all 
graduates were not complete for all five col- 
leges but from the sixty-eight graduates defi- 
nitely reported as completing the course nine, 
or about 13 per cent, are at present engaged 
as city managers. Some of the others have 
served as managers at one time or another 
and still others as assistant city managers, 
while most of the remaining graduates are 
now serving apprenticeships in city-manager 
cities or are engaged in some allied field, such 
as bureaus of governmental research, secre- 
taries of leagues of municipalities, and teach- 
ers of public administration. 

Should Colleges and Universities Attempt to 


Train City Managers? 

To assist it in answering this question, your 
committee sent inquiries, containing in sub- 
stance the question above, to the members of 
the Executive Committee of this Association 
and to a number of educators in the country 
who have given serious consideration to this 
very subject for a number of years. We there- 
fore introduce first the testimony of the city 
managers and will quote from their replies. 
President John N. Edy 


I think that colleges and universities which 
give courses in public administration should 
give a course in public management contain- 
ing an analysis of the administrative functions 
and services of the modern city government, 
with emphasis upon management practice for 
public business. 
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Past President O. E. Carr 

The first question, ‘Should colleges offer 
courses designed for city managers?’ I believe 
a better name for such courses are courses in 
public administration rather than courses for 
city managers. Furthermore, I think that col- 
leges can very profitably offer courses in this 
kind of work, profitable both to the institution 
offering the course and also to those who are 
desirous of entering public service and, at the 
same time, such courses will be of great bene- 
fit to the public, which is the main point to be 
given consideration. 

The second question, ‘If so, of what should 
such preparation consist?’ In the first place, 
I think these courses should only be offered to 
those who have already completed some cotlege 
course and who have received a degree as 
Master of Arts or Bachelor of Science or an 
engineering degree. After that, this course 
should include special instruction in account- 
ing, in public health work; municipal law and 
procedure and also in civil and sanitary engi- 
neering; civil engineering having to do more 
particularly with street construction, reading 
of plans and estimating costs of public work. 
Past President C. A. Bingham 

I believe that colleges should prepare men 
to become city managers and that such prepa- 
ration should require at least an engineering 
foundation and then considerable work on mu- 
nicipal finance, but above all the course should 
give a large amount of attention to dealings 
with the public and real public service, the 
lack of diplomacy and courtesy on the part of 
city officials. 

Past President C. M. Osborn 

To the question, should colleges attempt to 
prepare city managers? I would answer yes. 
In my judgment, the preparation should con- 
sist of a fair knowledge of engineering, a fair 
knowledge of accounting, a knowledge of hand- 
ling men as employees, and a knowledge of 
handling the public. . . . So I think the men 
that are accepted by our colleges should have 
some qualifications required of an executive 
and in addition to this he should have the 
technical training of the engineer and the 
accountant. 

Past President H. G. Otis 

Colleges should attempt to train city man- 
agers, both aspirants and active city managers. 
For aspirants, the usual general courses with 
plenty of practical research and field work. 
The school featuring public administration 
courses should be closely linked to the state 
municipal league. . . . For further preparation 
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of active managers: I offer a new one (per. 
haps)—-Why not encourage the state univer. 
sities to serve its constituents by employing a 
travelling municipal secretary, to visit the 
several cities, confer regularly with the ad. 
ministrative officials, ascertain their problems, 
furnish such data as is at hand, and direct 
them to other sources of information when 
necessary? I know of no field where educa- 
tional service would meet with a readier recep- 
tion and a greater potential direct benefit to 
a vast number of people. 

Past President Fred H. Locke 

unquestionably there is a growing 
need for the college preparation of city man- 
a It sems quite evident that anyone 
who aspires to the position of city manager 
should be primarily of a rather broad turn of 
mind and should enjoy a wide reading range, 
and that the foundation training should rest 
pretty well on a combination of a general 
business training with a broad knowledge of 
administrative work, and a general under- 
standing of the field of engineering. 

Vice President F. R. Buechner 

It appears that slowly but surely we are 
recognizing the need of a trained public ser- 
vice. I believe that the curriculum should be at 
least comparable in length to the law or engi- 
neering professions. That the student should 
have at least a year’s background in political 
theory, that he should major in economics, ac- 
counting, particularly cost accounting, public 
finance, business organization and manage- 
ment, and personnel administration. 

Vice President O. A. Kratz 

I can see no reason why colleges should not 
have courses on Public Management to prepare 
executives, not only city managers, but heads 
of other departments, both city and public 
uitlity companies. 

I believe that the preparation should empha- 
size civil engineering as most of city work has 
to do with engineering problems. Some law, 
accounting, and general courses in handling 
problems that usually come up in various de- 
partments of city and public utilities. 

Vice President W. P. Hunter 

In my opinion colleges should carry a course 
for the training of city managers. This course 
should consist of municipal engineering, eco- 
nomics and business administration, the latter 
to include cost accounting, budget making, 
general financing and auditing. 

Colonel H. M. Waite was also asked to express 
his views and he has this to say: 

My feeling has always been that attempts 
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toward educating for city managership should 
be toward the end of broadening the natural 
lines of the individual student. By broadening, 
I mean giving him as much additional as pos- 
sible that will assist him in the problem of 
handling city affairs. If he would make a good 
engineer, he should be educated as an engi- 
neer, with such additional studies to assist him 
in the handling of the affairs of the city. On 
the other hand, if he is a good accountant, and 
his tendencies are in that direction, that side 
of him should be the foundation, with broad- 
ening studies in other directions. In other 
words, you should not attempt to ruin the pros- 
pects of a good enginee? by trying to make 
him an accountant, or vice versa. ... I do feel, 
however, that consideration should be given 
to the possibilities of colleges giving courses 
for government other than that of city man- 
ager. There are a great many men who want 
to go into city government, who would never 
make engineers, and they might develop, with 
experience, into excellent city managers. They 
should be allowed to specialize in those things 
to which they are particularly adapted. They 
should be allowed to broaden on the other 
subjects. 

To turn now to the testimony of the edu- 
cators and quote from their replies. 
William Anderson of the University of Min- 

nesota 

The demand for city managers at the pres- 
ent time is not so insistent or widespread as to 
justify any considerable number of universi- 
ties offering special training for this profes- 
ison. There must be a certain amount of 
specialization among educational institutions, 
and it would be well to have a few institutions 
of large size and strong faculty to specialize 
in this sort of work while other smaller in- 
stitutions left the matter alone. It would be 
especially desirable to have the training under- 
taken in places where the local demand for 
managers is good, and where the institution 
can offer definite graduate courses for those 
aspiring to*the new profession. The ordinary 
college and perhaps the majority of universi- 
ties, without offering professional training, 
could of course do something among under- 
graduate students to call their attention to 
this new opportunity for public service, and to 
give them the general training in political 
science, economics, and related fields needed to 
serve as a background for more professional 
training in other institutions. 

In my judgment the training should be put 
upon a graduate and professional basis as 
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rapidly as possible. Only those who have a 
Bachelor’s degree, and who have already begun 
the study of government, economics, and re- 
lated subjects should be admitted to the work. 
The principal stress should be placed upon 
problems of government, personnel manage- 
ment and finance. The manager should not 
attempt to be an expert either in law or in 
engineering or in public health or other fields, 
although his training should be broad enough 
to give him some basis for judging the matters 
arising in these fields. 


Charles A. Beard, former Director of the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research and 
the Training School for Public Service 

I believe that colleges and engineering 
schools should give instruction in practical 

municipal administration, which would be a 

useful preparation for municipal and city man- 

ager work. 


Edwin A. Cottrell of Stanford University 

I believe that colleges should attempt to pre- 
pare students for the profession of public man- 
agement and that courses in engineering and 
political science, in the broadest sense, should 
be combined to that end. 


John A. Fairlie of the University of Illinois 

I doubt very much whether a purely acad- 
emic training can adequately train city man- 
agers for cities of any considerable size. I 
think that the better universities can give 
training which will be a useful preparation for 
city managers and which may be sufficient 
under present conditions for a manager of a 
small city. I believe that in announcing any 
work of this kind it should be made clear what 
are the limitations of the academic instruction. 


As I understand it, the work now being done 
in several institutions is limited for the most 
part at least to one year of graduate study. I 
think that besides the one year graduate 
course it should be possible to develop a three 
year course of graduate. work, including a 
certain amount of practical training, which 
would be much better than a one year course 
and might well be sufficient to qualify those 
who take it to become assistant city managers 
in rather large cities. The kind of course I 
have in mind would include a considerable 
variety of work in law, government, engineer- 
ing, public finance and accounting, and other 
subjects, much of which would not be of the 
post graduate grade, and the course would 
therefore not be one well suited for the ordi- 
nary doctor’s degree. It might be well to have 
a special degree for such a course. 
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Luther Gulick, Director of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration 

I do not believe that colleges should attempt 
to prepare city managers, that is, I do not feel 
that a definite course of study should be out- 
lined to train men or women for the specific 
post of city manager. I do believe that definite 
courses should be planned and organized for 
those who wish to enter public administration. 
Such a course would be very great value fora 
prospective city manager, but it would be 
equally useful for one entering a bureau of gov- 
ernment research, the secretariat of a league of 
municipalities, or for one planning to teach 
public administration. A course of this type 
should have a broad background of American 
and European government, history of political 
institutions, sociology, English literature and 
composition, journalism, public speaking, and 
a good laboratory science course. From a pro- 
fessional standpoint this course should include 
practical courses with field work in public ad- 
ministration, accounting, public finance, and 
courses in civil and sanitary engineering so 
arranged as to give the student the public 
works vocabulary. 

Though it is, of course, desirable for any 
man entering an important post in public ad- 
ministration to have in addition to the general 
course which I have outlined, a professional 
degree in engineering, law, public health, ac- 
countancy, or social work, I am inclined to feel 
that this is not essential and that at the pres- 
ent time we need to place the emphasis more 
upon broad training and upon practical train- 
ing in the management of public affairs than 
we do upon technical proficiency in one of the 
limited branches of public service. 

S. Gale Lowrie of the University of Cincinnati 

I would reply that we have instituted courses 
in the Training for Public Service, but we 
have not pointed these courses directly to 
training city managers. The reason for this 
is that we believe city managers are not likely 
to be recruited in any large number from the 
universities, but rather will be taken from the 
service by promotion. This has been the ex- 
perience in industry where general managers 
have been promoted from branch offices or 
from headships of departments and have 
worked up through the organization or have 
come in from allied organizations. It has 
been the experience of public schools where 
superintendents have come from smaller places 
or from assistant superintendentships or prin- 
cipalships. So far as I know this has been the 
experience abroad where trained personnel has 
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been employed, notably the office of the burgo- 
master in Germany or the city clerk in Eng. 
land. For this reason, it is our purpose to 
secure a trained public personnel, letting the 
city managership take care of itself. 
Samuel C. May of the University of California 

In summarizing, I might say that not only 
should universities attempt to train men in the 
profession of public administration, but that 
if such training is arranged so that the men 
are fitted for useful positions in a municipal- 
ity at the time of their graduation, and have 
also the broader conceptions of higher posi- 
tions, the American city will select from such 
group many of its future city managers. 
Charles E. Merriam of the University of 

Chicago 

I doubt whether colleges or universities 
should label courses as preparation for city 
managership at the present time. The num- 
ber of annual vacancies is very small and the 
prospect of securing a position is not very 
great. We have the same problem with refer- 
ence to the consular service in another field. 
There the number of places is small and the 
turnover not very large. A similar situation 
is found in other branches of public service. 
At the University of Chicago we offer courses 
which would prepare a man for the consular 
service or for the city managerial service, but 
we have not felt that it was time to advertise 
them in the same way that we would advertise 
preparation for law or medicine. 

Preparation it seems to me should consist of 
a broad training in the social sciences, narrow- 
ing down to special emphasis on government 
and law, and in this narrower field with 
special reference to public administration. 
There should be training in the field work and 
if it were possible to provide a position ana- 
logous to that of the fifth year of medicine, 
called internship, this would have many ad- 
vantages. It seems to me dangerous to label 
a man as qualified for city managership after 
a university course unless he has had some 
practical experience under supervision. How 
this should be arranged, I am not prepared to 
say, but it would seem indispensable from a 
practical point of view. 
William E. Mosher of Syracuse University 

I would say that at the present writing col- 
leges probably should not offer such courses 
because of the importance of giving the stu- 
dent training under the auspices of technical 
instructors such as are not likely to be found 
in the liberal arts college. I do think that uni- 
versities should offer such courses and should 
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be encouraged to develop them as rapidly as 
the demand for trained men increases. That 
demand at the present time is rather low. I 
would hesitate to take on many more men 
than we have been accustomed to enroll; namely 
five or six a year, the reason being that it is 
very difficult to place them satisfactorily. It 
may be that a good supply of trained men 
would help make the demand. I have in mind 
the possibility of placing men in the immediate 
localities in which the universities are situated. 
I believe that the courses ought to be technical 
in character and be given by men who have 
both a theoretical and practical background 
in these special lines. I think that it would be 
well to urge the desirability of a two year 
course which would make possible a broader 
presentation of the various subjects to be 
covered, and it would also be well ultimately to 
point to the desirability of a three year course. 
William B. Munro of Harvard University 

At various times we haye considered the 
matter of mapping out a regular course, drawn 
from the foregoing subjects, as a preparation 
for city managerships; but ‘decided that this 
would be unwise for the following reasons: 

1. The profession of city manager is not 
yet stabilized; 

2. The preference for a ‘local man’ rather 
than a trained outsider is still considerable; 

3. Personal qualities seem to be as import- 
ant as academic training, or more so; 

4. There is as yet no agreement as to just 
what sort of training a city manager ought 
to have; 

5. The turnover is as yet too large to war- 
rant our advising capable young men to make 
this work a career; . 

Still we are quite open to conviction on this 
matter and ready to change our attitude if 
there seems to be good reason for doing so. 
Thomas H. Reed of the University of Michigan 

I believe emphatically in the desirability of 
having a_ few of the larger institutions offer 
courses in municipal administration similar to 
those now offered at Michigan and Syracuse. 
I do not believe that these courses should be 
specifically designed for the training of city 
managers, but should be general enough in 
their character to train those who desire to 
enter either the field of general municipal 
administration or municipal research, et cetera. 
The chief obstacle to the development of pro- 
fessional training for municipal administra- 
tion is that municipal service has not yet been 
sufficiently professionalized. It is not possible 
to assure any considerable number of gradu- 
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ates that they will get jobs with outlets up- 
ward when they have finished their academic 
work. I believe, however, that the fact that 
courses in municipal administration are offered 
by certain universities is not only resulting in 
the training of a few individuals, but is con- 
stantly building a stronger and stronger senti- 
ment for professionalization of municipal em- 
ployment. 

In other words, I think that we who are 
engaged in this work are perhaps rendering 
our greatest service in the propagation of 
ideas rather than in the preparation of future 
managers and research directors. 

Summarizing the foregoing testimony of the 
managers and educators, we observe that the 
former group are practically unanimous in 
favor of institutions offering courses designed 
especially for city managers, while among the 
educators there is a definite feeling that the 
universities must meet the demand for city 
manager training. Yet educators are inclined 
to believe that a more general training for 
public service is the preferable procedure. As 
to what should compose a course of training 
for city manager, there are also diversities of 
opinion. Some believe that the special prepa- 
ration for management should be preceded by 
a training in one of the professions such as 
engineering, law, public health, accountancy, 
or social work, while others are inclined to the 
opinion that what is really needed is a broader 
base with a practical training in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. 

Conclusions 

This committee is rather reluctant to submit 
any dogmatic recommendations based upon 
this study. We feel rather that those inter- 
ested in this important subject can, from the 
facts herein submitted, form conclusions quite 
as dependable as any we could present. On the 
other hand, the committee feels that on the 
basis of this study, it should make the follow- 
ing observations, not with the idea that they 
are conclusive, or final, nor even as repre- 
sentative of the seasoned judgment of the 
members of the committee, but rather to stimu- 
late further creative thinking on the subject. 

1. That the fact only 13 per cent of the 
graduates from city-manager courses are now 
active managers should not be viewed with 
alarm. It must be borne in mind that most of 
these graduates have been available as man- 
agers only within the last five years, and fur- 
ther, few managers in industry arrive at that 
exalted position within a like period of time 
after graduation. 
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2. That while the present prospects of 
graduates getting desirable positions and con- 
tinuous employment are not entirely satis- 
factory, yet we are aware of similar and worse 
conditions in other professions. Again we must 
keep in mind that we are engaged in a com- 
paratively new profession and time is one of 
the essential elements in the development and 
public recognition of a profession. We should 
get encouragement from that Chinese proverb: 
“A journey of a thousand miles begins with 
one step.” Inasmuch as the first few steps will 
definitely fix the direction and largely deter- 
mine the ultimate goal, we should recognize the 
importance of this question. It concerns the 
very foundation of our profession. 

Upon the basis of the trustworthy testimony 
herein presented there exists no reasonable 
doubt as to the advisability of producing 
trained public administrators. The evidence 
further indicates that the responsibility for 
such training must rest largely upon the insti- 
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tutions of higher learning. There is not, how- 
ever, a unanimity of opinion on the question as 
to whether the time is now at hand for col- 
leges and universities to shape their curricula 
specifically for the training of city managers, 
rather than for the general field of public ad- 
ministration. 

President Edy: Mr. Ridley’s report will be 
the subject of the conference tomorrow on 
training for the profession and we agreed he 
would read enough of his report to outline the 
work done and the conclusions that the com- 
mittee is suggesting so that all the member- 
ship might have a better idea of the subject 
matter to be discussed tomorrow morning. 

The next order of business is the report of 


the Committee on Social Problems which will 
be read by Mr. C. A. Bingham, city manager 
of the town of Norwood, Massachusetts. These 
committeess are functioning almost 100 per 
cent in being ready to do business. 


REPORT ON THE RELATION OF CITY MANAGERS TO THE SOCIAL WELFARE OF 
THEIR COMMUNITY 


By C. A. Bingham, Town Manager, Norwood, Massachusetts 


The writing of this report places the chair- 
man in an unusual position and undoubtedly 
some of the individual members of the com- 
mittee may desire to speak when this report 
is submitted. The committee is composed of 
six »aembers, four of them being city manag- 
err. and two being professors of political 
science and sociology. The total years of ex- 
perience of these four managers totals fifty 
years covering managership in fourteen cities 
with a total population of 700,000. It is there- 
fore only natural that the managers see this 
situation from an entirely different viewpoint 
than that taken by the academic mind of those 
studying the problem from another approach. 
Another phase which makes it rather difficult 
to correlate the individual minds is the fact 
that of the six members only two wrote any 
opinions on the matter. One of these being 
from the manager’s experience and the other 
from the scientist’s viewpoint. The result was 
that neither agreed in full with the other. 

Diverging Opinions 

Both opinions agreed on two points. First, 
that the city manager does have a distinct 
responsibility for the social and moral welfare 
of the community, because municipal govern- 
ment is one of several agencies, public and 
private, which collectively have to promote 
these interests. Secondly, that the city man- 


ager’s responsibility is a limited one because 
the city as a whole need carry only part of 
the burden, which should be shared by schools, 
churches, and private charitable and welfare 
organizations. Furthermore, the manager 
here as elsewhere should expect responsibil- 
ity for matters of policy to be assumed by the 
council and here we have added the manager’s 
reaction to the effect that while the manager 
does have influence with the council in the 
formulating of policies, the final duty is the 
carrying out of those policies whether they 
are of his own choice or not. The chairman 
here feels that very often the difficulty in the 
proper functioning of social activities is be- 
cause of the fact that some managers cannot 
with zeal enforce policies with which they 
were not in full accord. 

The sociological viewpoint then believes 
that the manager should keep informed con- 
cerning the activities and programs of other 
groups interested in social and moral prob- 
lems. We personally believe that this can do 
no harm and that it may be the means of aid- 
ing his own departments. We find further 
that the faculty idea seems to be that the 
manager should seek to coordinate those as- 
pects of social problems for which he is re- 
sponsible with the work of related institutions. 
We find that the managerial mind does not 
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agree and feels that the chief administrator 
should not become involved with boards and 
trustees over which he has no authority. Then 
again, we do find an agreement of mind on the 
fact that it is well for the manager to develop 
those aspects of social welfare for which he is 
responsible just as far as budgetary limits 
will permit. Especially by way of prevention 
of social problems, and at the same time to 
encourage and support wherever possible the 
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related work of other organizations. We find 
the academic viewpoint well taken at this 
point that it is not the business of a city man- 
ager to attempt to control these agencies, but 
that he can properly assist them wherever pos- 
sible. He must however, take steps to insure 
that they do not handicap the work of depart- 
ments under his authority. This last point we 
believe is the turn in the road, so to speak, 
where the manager, who has experienced dif- 
ficulty with citizen committees attempting to 
assume control over matters which are entire- 
ly under municipal authority, has caused more 
or less friction unintentionally. The chairman 
personally believes that this oftentimes is due 
to the general attitude of the community to- 
wards the manager. If the citizens believe 
they have a man who is fitted to assume full 


responsibility they seem to be perfectly will- 
ing to allow him latitude; but if they feel he 
is incompetent then they rightfully believe 
that they should take a stronger hand in these 
problems. 
Closer Attention Urged 

Our brother of the university believes that 
the city managers can do more effective work 
than hitherto. First, on juvenile delinquency; 
second, recreation; third housing and fourth 
library facilities. We city managers believe 
that the juvenile delinquency is practically 
always a duty of the county. In fact, we do 
not know of any council-manager city that 
takes entire charge of this juvenile delin- 
quency. The manager could therefore only 
act indirectly through departments as called 
into specific cases. Next, on the matter of 
recreation. The chairman agrees fully on this 
point and finds that the great majority of 
cities are taking care of recreation under pub- 
lic departments, and not relying on private 
contribution, or citizens committees. When we 
stop to consider that in the last eight years 
there have been over 36,000 children under 
fifteen years of age killed on the streets of 
this country by automobiles, we can easily see 
the great need for additional expenditures on 
recreation. We feel that it is an important 
duty of every city manager to see that recrea- 
tion programs and budget allowances are in- 
creased to the limit. 

Housing 

As to the housing situation. If this is taken 
to mean the supervision and inspection of 
houses as related to zoning ordinances, build- 
ing, plumbing and electrical inspection, we 
agree. heartily with the suggestion. If it 
means, however, a matter of better housing, 
we feel that this is entirely in the hands of the 
private owners and that the city government 
should not interfere in any way so long as 
public safety and welfare are being safeguard- 
ed. The aesthetic theories are pretty good 
realms for the city manager to assume the 
role of an interested on-looker. 

Library Management 

On library facilities we find very few cities 
where the manager has anything to do with 
the library except so far as the repairs neces- 
sary for the library buildings themselves and 
the purchase of supplies, outside of books. 
This is as it should be, because the chairman 
had the unusual experience of having to ap- 
point library trustees, librarians, and taking 
entire charge of the department in one city; 
and he is free to admit that the average city 
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manager, especially the writer, is not properly 
fitted to operate a library. This can be much 
better given over to a board of trustees with 
full authority. 

While not especially related to social wel- 
fare, the chairman believes that more em- 
phasis should be put on sanitary inspection by 
the city manager to insure the safeguarding 
of public health. We should remember that in 
one midwest city of 300,000 population there 
was condemned in two years over 400,000 
pounds of meat unfit for public consumption. 
This phase of our social framework is not re- 
ceiving the attention that it should. This of 
course, like police work, is a separate activity 
and not actually related to the general and 
social activities of a municipal government. 

In closing we wish to freely admit that this 
report is not as definite as we desired nor as 
the members expected, but it will at least 
establish something on which further discus- 
sion may be held. 


President Edy: I think it is somewhat re- 
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grettable these reports will not be available 
to us generally until published in the Year 
Book, which comes out about March or April. 
My own feeling is that we would be benefited 
greatly if we could have these reports within 
thirty days instead of six months. 

There is one other committee scheduled to 
report, but I understand however that Mr. 
Hart asks to have his committee report go 
over until tomorrow. Is that correct, Mr. Hart? 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart (Lynchburg, Va.): Yes, 
that is correct. We haven’t been able to find 
but two members of a committee of five, and 
we ask the chair to defer this report. 

President Edy: We hope you will find the 
rest of them and be able to report. Mr. Brown- 
low’s illustrated address which is scheduled for 
this moment, at his request will also go over 
until tomorrow evening. 

The meeting is now adjourned. 

—” The meeting adjourned at five 
o’clock 
ADJOURNMENT 


MONDAY EVENING BANQUET 
September 17, 1928 


. . . The banquet session convened at seven- 
thirty o’clock, with City Manager D. L. Struth- 
ers presiding .. . 

Chairman Struthers: It is now my great 
pleasure to turn this banquet over to Mayor 
Roberts, of Asheville, who will act as toast- 
master tonight. 

Toastmaster Roberts: Everybody get just 
as comfortable as you can now. I want you 
to feel good, feel comfortable, smoke cigaret- 
tes or do anything you want to. We are 
mighty glad that you are in the South tonight, 
the land of sunshine and good will, and we are 
mighty glad to see so many city officials 
representing almost every state in the Union. 
If I had time it would give me great pleasure 
to tell you a great deal about our state, but 
I will forego that pleasure this evening and 
not tax you by telling you about North Caro- 
lina. 

The people in the South always welcome 
people from other states of the Union, and we 
are glad we are assembled here this evening in 
this beautiful hotel in the Land of the Sky. 
Asheville is 2,250 feet above sea level, and 
many of you folks come from places not quite 
so high, but we are greatly honored in having 
you here with us on this occasion, and in a 
few moments I am going to introduce a man 
who will entertain you for a little while. At 


one time he was a public official, commission- 
er of public safety in our city, and later still 
in the same position in another city in North 
Carolina, Winston-Salem, where the cigarettes 
are made, the greatest tobacco manufacturing 
city in the South. 

It is my great pleasure now to introduce to 
you this distinguished gentleman, who is the 
ecitor of the afternoon paper, the Asheville 
Times, Mr. D. Hidon Ramsey. 

Mr. D. Hidon Ramsey: Mr. 
and Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great joy 
to the people of Asheville, and to the people 
of North Carolina, to have with us so many 
managers of American cities, and so many 
“managers of managers” of American cities. 
It is our privilege in the course of each year 
to entertain many gatherings, drawn from the 
four corners of the Nation. I know of no con- 
vention that brings to this community a finer 
bedy of public servants than this one that is 
honoring us now with its presence. 

Outside of managing a factious and temper- 
amental husband, I know of no job that calls 
for more patience and more versatility and 
more firmness and more virility and more tact, 
and more of all of those impossible virtues 
that we read about (but seldom see practised) 
than that of the city manager. As a matter 
of fact, I think in the keeping of you gentle- 
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men is the task of preserving American demo- 
cracy, just as the American city is in the 
larger analysis the test of democracy in this 
country. 

And so, for that reason, if for no other, we 
are very happy, indeed, in the privilege of 
having you here with us, of greeting you in 
North Carolina. 

We think that we have a great state here. 
Certainly from the standpoint of the progress 
we have made in the last twenty-five years we 
have a great state, and after all, you don’t 
have to believe in Einstein to believe that all 
values are relative. I hope that before you go 
back to these several states that were cheered 
so lustily this evening, before you go back to 
California, before you go back to Maine, be- 
fore you go back to wherever your native 
hearth may be, that you will find it possible to 
penetrate just a little deeper into our state, to 
see what we are doing. 

We are in an endeavor to create a great 
Commonwealth. I only wish that it was pos- 
sible for all of us to go to your communities 
and see what you are doing, because in that 
interchange of thought, in that interchange of 
observation, in that interchange of experience 
comes the real approximation of govern- 
mental wisdom. 

If you find anything to admire in this state 
of North Carolina, if you find anything in the 
way of progress to excite your admiration, 
you will find that such progress goes back to 
two basic, two fundamental achievements for 
its explanation. About twenty-five years ago 
in North Carolina there arose out of the com- 
mon people a very great man. His name was 
Charles B. Aycock. Then North Carolina was 
just shaking off the prostration, the long 
prostration that followed in the wake of the 
war between the states. 

Aycock had a vision—rather he had a pas- 
sion, and that passion was the belief that if 
we were going to create here a truly great 
Commonwealth, first of all, we must create a 
great educational system. I wish it were with- 
in my power to convey to you adequately the 
truly divine influence of that man as exercised 
upon the public opinion of North Carolina. 

To do that, first of all, I would have to por- 
tray to you the sullen, cynical, pessimistic 
prostration that rested like a curse upon this 
Commonwealth, from one end to the other, 
from the shores to the foothills, and into the 
mountains themselves. And from one end to 
the other, from the shores to the foothills and 
into the mountains themselves Aycock carried 


the gospel of public education. Himself a son 
of a mother who could not read, he laid upon 
the conscience of the people of North Carolina 
the obligation to see that every child born 
within the boundaries of this state received an 
equal opportunity with other children to enjoy 
the benefits and to capture for himself the 
training of education. 

And so if you find anything at all to admire 
in our Commonwealth, if you find anything in 
the way of vision, if you find anything in the 
way of achievement, if you find anything in 
the way of unselfish public service, if you find 
anything here that shows the stuff out of 
which a great state is slowly but steadily be- 
ing built, remember this: That the credit, the 
full and rich credit, belongs to the memory of 
a man who, at a time when other so-called 
statesmen found themselves bogged knee 
deep in the intrigues of selfish politics, lifted 
the state up out of itself and set for it a great 
ambition in public educational achievement. 

And everything that has happened in North 
Carolina since then, everything of any conse- 
quence in a sweetening and softening and 
strengthening of public life in this state—all 
of that—the credit of all that belongs to the 
memory of Charles B. Aycock. 

And the North Carolina of today, such as 
it is, the studdings of the North Carolina that 
is yet to be, all this is nothing in the world 
but the creation of the eloquence and of the 
vision and of the unselfishness of a great man. 

Since then we have tried in North Carolina 
to build on his work, to build on a solid basis 
of a truly spacious and intense system of 
public education—upon that we have tried to 
build a Commonwealth. First of all, we have 
tried to build a Commonwealth that is articu- 
lated through a system of public highways. 
Our state is more than 500 miles long, and 
back particularly in these mountains are little 
pockets of people that are cut off through the 
isolation of geography from contact with 
their neighbors. And until recently in North 
Carolina we have thought in circles, we 
thought in neighborhoods. 

Then there came another great vision—the 
vision of tying the state together and of arti- 
culating it, of making it vocal and cohesive 
through a great highway system. And I be- 
lieve that our highway system, laying aside 
every consideration of economics—and of 


course, a highway is fundamentally economic 
in its purpose and justification—but laying 
aside every consideration, no state can mean 
a real Commonwealth, with the emphasis on 
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“common,” unless it is tied together and arti- 
culated through some system of social com- 
munication. 

There is one aspect of North Carolina, 
rather one attribute of North Carolina, that 
perhaps will excite your attention, and that is 
the fact that although we are one of the largest 
states in the South, a state that I think ranked 
last year either fourth or fifth in the amount 
of tribute we paid to the Federal Government 
in the form of taxes (fourth, I am admonished 
by my friend to the left), that although we are 
a Commonwealth of many people and some 
wealth, according to the census of 1920 we did 
not have a single city in North Carolina of 
50,000 or more population. We had one of 
48,000 plus; one of 45,000 plus, and all the rest 
ranged from there down to the crossroads vil- 
lage. A virtue? Yes, in some respects. A 
weakness? Yes, in other respects, but a dis- 
tinction that very few states in the South can 
command. 

Yet in spite of the fact that we have no 
large cities, in spite of the fact that we have 
none of the advantages that flow from large 
cities, in spite of the fact that we have none 
of the handicaps that come from extremely 
congested living, I think you will find upon 
observation that we have made considerable 
progress in things municipal in this state. I 
have not in recent years been called upon to 
acquaint myself with the latest progress in 
municipal legislation and municipal matters. 
However, I do know this, that as early as 
1917 this state passed the most rigorous, and 
yet the most workable municipal finance act to 
be found perhaps anywhere in the country— 
with the possible exception of the state of 
New Jersey. 

I do know that as early as 1917, in the ful- 
fillment of what we thought was the purpose 
of a constitutional amendment, ratified in 
1916, we enacted a general law for the incor- 
poration of cities. I know this, that wherever 
you go in North Carolina, whether Asheville, 
or Gastonia, or Charlotte, or what-not, you 
will find progressive, alert, vibrant, virile 
municipalities. You will find them all wrest- 
ling with the problem that your president set 
forth to you this morning as the problem of 
making the income keep pace with the de- 
mands that are laid upon the cities, the in- 
creased demands, by the growing faith on the 
part of the people in what a city can do for 
them. 

And that is a problem I don’t think we can 
ever solve. If we do solve it, and certainly if 
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we solve it here in Asheville, it will be due to 
a growing appreciation on the part of the 
people that of all the governments that rule 
over them—and here in Asheville we have 
four: The City of Asheville, the County of 
Buncombe, the State of North Carolina and 
the United States—that of all the govern- 
ments that rule over them, the city performs 
for them the services that count most in mak- 
ing life convenient and prosperous and healthy 
and pleasant. 

And of all the governments that attempt to 
regulate ever so indirectly the lives of the peo- 
ple, the city comes nearer through tangible 
service to justifying the tribute that it neces- 
sarily has to levy from the people. 

And as a matter of fact, I foresee the com- 
ing of the time in this country—not within 
your memory perhaps, and perhaps not within 
the memory of any of us present—but the 
coming of the time when, to all intents and 
purposes, there will be only two governments 
in this country, one the Federal Government, 
and one the city government. The nation will 
be nothing in the world but a collection of 
cities. State lines, states’ rights, state gov- 
ernment will all pass in the limbo. A state 
will be nothing in the world but a convenience 
which we use in differentiating between Col- 
umbus, Ohio, and Columbus, North Carolina. 

And with that trend with the double bar- 
reled emphasis, one toward the centralization 
of power at Washington, and the other toward 
the concentration of power in a municipal 
government, is going to come a greater de- 
mand upon the cities. And with that demand 
will come a growing willingness, I believe Mr. 
President, on the part of the people not to be- 
grudge to the cities the money which they 
must have if you who preside over those 
destinies are to discharge your duties in a 
way that will promote the safety and conven- 
ience and the prosperity of all the people. 

A few years ago, by way of conclusion, they 
had in Chicago a man who was the first 
white child born in the trading post out of 
which Chicago issued. This man had lived far 
beyond the “Biblical statute of limitations’”— 
he was in his late seventies. And in the 
short compass of one life he spanned the 
growth of Chicago from a mere trading post 
into a big, sprawling metropolis. There you 
have epitomized in the life of one man the 
creation of this problem which you have to 
wrestle with, this new problem, the American 
city. 

You know, some people persist in believing 
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that the real issue, the underlying issue in 
this presidential campaign (and I am not talk- 
ing politics) is the mind of the city man collid- 
ing with the mind of the country man, the 
clash between the mind of the city man and 
the mind of the man who lives apart from 
the congested life of the cities. 

I don’t know whether that is true or not. I 
instance it only to emphasize this one fact, 
that in your custody, in the hands of you 
gentlemen rests what I verily believe is the 
supreme governmental problem of this coun- 
try. And upon the way you handle it, and the 
commissioners handle it, and the aldermen 
handle it and the mayor handles it, according 
to whatever form of government you have, 
upon the way this problem is handled is going 
to be furnished the real answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can a democracy continue to function 
in a nation like ours as the problems continue 
to multiply?” 

I shall not attempt to answer that question; 
I shall only repeat the fact that we in Ashe- 
ville, and we of North Carolina, consider our- 
selves highly complimented by your presence, 
and we look to you as the realization of a 
great tradition of public service. 

We look to you men as men who are chart- 
ing out new ideals of municipal accomplish- 
ment. We look to you as men who are going 
to furnish, more than any other group of 
municipal officials, the only kind of answer 
within our memory that we are going to have 
to that very insistent question with the 
multiplication of traffic, with the multiplica- 
tion of people, with the increased leisure 
through the growing prosperity of the people. 

Can this magical thing we call democracy 
that comes down to us through the ages, as 
the heritage of the ages, can this thing con- 
tinue to function in American communities? 
(Applause) 

Toastmaster Roberts: I feel very, very 
sure that you all enjoyed Mr. Ramsey’s ad- 
dress. I have never known him yet, in all my 
years of acquaintance with him, to get up 
unless he said something worth while. Every- 
body enjoys Mr. Ramsey. 

Now we are going to ask the city manager 
of Durham, North Carolina, to say something 
on this occasion, Mr. R. W. Rigsby. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby: I don’t know that I can 
add much to what has been said to the men 
who have come here, except in the way Mr. 
Struthers has already brought out to you. He 
has been very careful all the way through that 
you should get excellent service, and it reminds 


me of the story where a fellow came in to get 
some coffee, and he said, “I want it without 
cream.” The young lady who was waiting on 
him said, “I am sorry, we have no cream, but 
we would be glad to give it to you without 
milk.” (Laughter) 

So we hope that you are enjoying the hos- 
pitality of North Carolina—and it is all of 
North Carolina that is issuing to you a wel- 
come. It includues we of the “bull” city, and 
that “bull” city has gotten its name, of course, 
from the manufacturers of a certain kind of 
tobacco, a package of which you will be given 
in a day or two—and you can then roll your 
own, if you like. 

We of the Piedmont section urge you that, 
just because you have come here, you should 
not think that North Carolina is a mountain- 
ous country necessarily. We have some level 
country in the Piedmont section, and it gets 
a little more level as you go toward the coast. 
In the Piedmont section of North Carolina we 
have a section very rich in manufacturing, 
both in tobacco and cotton, and it is a section 
that has been on the map of progress in every 
one of the matters that have been brought out 
as to the condition of our country, showing it 
is good. 

North Carolina has a good record along that 
line, and especially the Piedmont section. So 
we want to join with the speaker who has wel- 
comed you here, and give you a most cordial 
welcome and hope you will come further east 
and see more of North Carolina, more of this 
wonderful road system, more of its possibili- 
ties. We are still trying to develop this state. 

Furthermore, when the question was 
brought up at Dubuque, as to our coming to 
North Carolina, it filled me with a great deal 
of pleasure, and I know it did all the city 
managers from this section, as well as Vir- 
ginia and South Carolina and other states 
nearby, because we realized that you men and 
women represent what is now the highest 
progress that has yet been made in municipal 
government, and you bring to this state, and 
particularly to the municipalities of this state, 
a wonderful inspiration. We certainly wel- 
come you. (Applause) 

Toastmaster Roberts: We don’t want you 
people to think we are unduly exploiting 
North Carolina tonight—anything but that. 
But we are just so glad you are here that we 
want to tell you just a little about what we 
have, and we are going to be very brief. 

I wouldn’t have you believe that we were 
trying to do something like Mark Twain did 
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on one occasion. Mark Twain had a cook in 
his home, and for some reason the cook de- 
cided to leave and she asked Mark Twain for 
a recommendation. She went to Mr. Clemens 
and asked him for this recommendation, and 
he turned around to his desk and wrote on a 
piece of paper and handed it to her, and this 
is about what he wrote: “Sally Jones cooked 
for Mrs. Clemens three weeks, and is six feet 
high.” That is all he wrote, and signed his 
name to it. 

We wouludn’t have you think we are unduly 
exploiting our beloved state, but we are just 
so glad you are here we want you to have a 
good time, and want you to know a little more 
about our state. Mr. Ramsey told you just a 
little about the roads in North Carolina. You 
ean ride from here to the sea coast, more than 
500 miles away, on a hard surfaced road, and 
you can ride almost from city to city over the 
entire state on hard surfaced roads. 

We are sorry you can’t see something more 
of our state than you see here in Asheville. 

I wouldn’t let this occasion pass without 
calling on your president to at least stand up 
and say a few words at this banquet. I now 
ask your president to say a few words. 
(Applause) 

President John N. Edy: Mayor Roberts and 
Friends: It seems to be my double pleasure 
today to respond to the mayor. As I was 
sitting here I was thinking that a city man- 
ager ought always to enjoy an introduction 
at a banquet when he knows he is being in- 
troduced, the reason for that being that where- 
as the city managers always know that some- 
body is talking about them, and they almost 
know what is being said, they hardly ever 
hear it said. (Laughter) 

Being called upon without any advance 
notice reminds me of a story that is told of an 
Italian dock hand in San Francisco. It seems 
there were some of the men down to the dock 
to welcome a big boat that was coming in, an 
around-the-world boat, and after the incident 
this Italian was telling his friends something 
of the occasion. He said: 

“We were all on the dock and the boat come 
in, an’ push, push, the people were all around 
behind me, push, push. And they got to the 
edge of the dock and the big policeman say, 
‘Hey, look out; stand back.’ And they push, 
push. And the policeman say, ‘Hey, look out, 
you will fall in,’ and I hear big splash and I 
look around, an’ by damn it’s me!” (Laughter) 

I would like to say for the benefit of these 
North Carolinians who are here tonight to 


talk for their state, that they are not the only 
loyal North Carolinians. When I got on the 
train the other day at Chicago, I found I had 
for a companion in my section a young woman 
whom I found very quickly had been spending 
nearly a year in California, and who was 
gloating over the fact she was getting back to 
North Carolina. 

We were interested in discussing states, and 
in discussing California, and when I got off 
the train here she changed trains to go to 
Winston-Salem, and I want these Carolinians 
to know she is a really loyal North Carolinian, 
and she told me she hoped those of us who 
came here from other cities would not go back 
until we found out how disappointed we ought 
to be that we didn’t live in North Carolina. 


This welcome we have had extended to us is 
certainly most heartening. Mr. Struthers 
told us a year ago when we got here we could 
reach up and shake hands with the angels, and 
we expected to shake hands with them, but we 
didn’t know they would have their feet on the 
ground so solidly and be sc thoroughly hos- 
pitable. 


Mr. Mayor, we are delighted to be here, and 
we are appreciating to the full your hos- 
pitality. (Applause) 

Toastmaster Roberts: It gets better and 
better as we go along. I read a little simple 
story the other day that I am going to tell you 
—it is perfectly harmless. It didn’t happen 
in North Carolina. It happened in Maine— 
because there is nobody here from Maine. Is 
there anybody here from Maine? I hear 
somebody say, “Yes,” so this happened in Ver- 
mont. 

A certain woman in Vermont overheard her 
husband talking in his sleep, and she took but 
little notice of it the first night it happened. 
But the second night he continued to talk in 
his sleep, and the third night he continued to 
talk, so the following morning she said, “Look 
here, John, I have heard you talking now in 
your sleep every night for three nights, and 
I want to know who Irene is.” Pointing her 
finger at him she said, “I want to know ex- 
actly who Irene is.” 


Her husband said, “Why, my dear, that is 
my horse, my little horse that I drive. It is 
foolish for you to think anything about that. 
I drive her every day and naturally I might 
speak about her in my sleep.” Two or three 
days later he came home in the evening and 
said, “Well, dear, anything new?” She said, 
“Oh, nothing to amount to anything, except 
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that your horse called you up two or three 
times today.” (Laughter) 

Now we are going to have another talk by 
one of our friends and neighbors here in the 
state of North Carolina. The city manager 
of Gastonia is going to address you now. 

Mr. D. L. Struthers: Being of naturally shy 
disposition, I don’t know what to say when 
Mayor Roberts makes a remark like that, but 
I would like to take this occasion to say a few 
things, if you people will bear with me. I am 
like the mayor, I am not just exploding aim- 
lessly. I was born in North Carolina, and as 
I told you today, I expect to die here. 

We have here in North Carolina a school 
system which Mr. Ramsey so elaborately ex- 
plained to you, that grew from a little log hut 
that you people saw alongside of the road 
somewhere coming in, to a magnificent school 
house that you will see as you go through 
Asheville, that represents an outlay of 
$1,000,000. In Gastonia, not quite so large as 
Asheville, we have a high school that repre- 
sents an outlay of $600,000. In Winston- 
Salem is another $1,000,000 high school. I 
could name such towns all the way down the 
road, until we get to the seashore, where, by 
the way, the mermaids play. 

So North Carolina has grown from the 
segregated little one-room school houses to 
the great big school houses that you folks will 
see when you ramble around North Carolina, 
what we call consolidated school houses. When 
we were boys we walked through the mud and 
rain and sleet and snow—it does snow here 
sometimes. They now ride in school busses. 
Instead of the wooden shacks, which were 
dangerous to the children, we now have magni- 
ficent brick buildings. Almost every county 
in North Carolina has brick school houses, and 
this same legislature that Mr. Ramsey was 
telling you about has passed laws prohibiting 
the construction of anything anywhere in 
North Carolina except modern school houses, 
brick and fireproof for the protection of these 
children. 

We have two laws here which have teeth in 
them, and one is the law governing the con- 
struction and operation of our schools, and 
the other governing the operation and con- 
struction of our picture houses. We try to 
avoid all those disasters that you have read 
about as happening sometimes in the cities of 
the country. 

This has all transpired, as Mr. Ramsey told 
you, in the course of twenty-five years. Our 
road system has a hard surface extension of 


about 5,000 miles. You will wonder, gentle- 
men, when I tell you that this road system has 
been constructed during a period of six years 
at a cost to the state of in the neighborhood 
of $110,000,000, plus quite a few millions that 
we got from the Federal Government and 
counties. And all of this has been done with- 
cut one breath of suspicion of graft. 

To Frank Page, the very efficient chairman 
of our state highway commission, the credit 
is due; to a far sighted governor, Cameron 
Morrison, the credit is due; and to loyal co- 
operative citizens, the credit is due. This 
gigantic task which has been accomplished in 
North Carolina, gentlemen, has been done 
without the cost of one penny to the taxpayers 
on property in North Carolina. We have no 
ad valorem tax in North Carolina, but we have 
a gasoline tax and we have a license tax for 
our automobiles. If you wish to support the 
roads, you will ride in your automobiles. 

A little personal instance: When I first 
went to Gastonia, Wilmington being my home, 
it took me sixteen hours to drive from Gas- 
tonia to Wilmington. Today I can eat my 
dinner at home without rushing; I can get in 
my automobile; I can drive to Wilmington and 
before dark I can have a surf bath. Of course 
it wouldn’t do to have too many speed cops 
fooling around while I am doing it, but it 
nevertheless can be done. 

From the furthermost parts of the moun- 
tains of North Carolina to where the ocean 
breaks on the shore, is one main arterial hard 
surfaced street. It has brought us all to- 
gether. All of this has been done by our gaso- 
line tax and during this last year we have paid 
and set aside oun sinking fund; we have paid 
and taken care of all overhead; we have paid 
and taken care of that great bugaboo that you 
all know as maintenance; and we have 
$8,000,000 to put into new roads to be con- 
structed, and the gasoline tax is still 4 cents. 

Mr. Ramsey, speaking for the city manag- 
ers, has put a vision before you city managers 
that I think we should carry back home, and 
I believe as an Association we can tell Mr. 
Ramsey we will carry on and do our best to 
build to that vision. 

It is a great big pleasure to have you folks 
here, and there is just one thing more I want 
to say. You all know how keyed up we are 
when something big is about to happen to your 
city. Something great big is about to happen 
to Asheville, and I am hoping Asheville will 
get that great big thing, and I know that 
every man, woman and child in the house 
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wishes these three gentlemen they will be suc- 
cessful in what thy are trying to do, and that 
we will read in the Wednesday morning paper 
where Asheville has landed that great big 
thing. Folks, let’s pull for them! (Applause) 


Toastmaster Roberts: That is an awfully 
nice way for my friend to feel about that 
thing. Your pulling will help us get it, sure 
enough. It is coming, my friends, and you 
will be pleased when it comes to us. I am not 
going to tell you what it is yet—you will all 
hear about it later. 

I have saved the best for the last, and I am 

now going to call upon a man who lives many 
miles from Asheville in one of the great muni- 
cipalities of the United States, Dr. Merriam 
of Chicago former councilman of the City of 
Chicago, who will say a few words. 
Mr. Chairman: I 
should polish up his 
I express my surprise at him. The 
mayor is laboring under a misapprehension. 
You may assume that I am representing the 
government of the City of Chicago; you may 
have concluded that I am managing Mayor 
Thompson. I think the real explanation of the 
mayor’s attitude is, that this is not only the 
City of Asheville, but this is Buncombe Coun- 
ty. (Laughter) He is perpetrating that on 
me at the end of an otherwise perfect day. 

While this isn’t my first visit to North 
Carolina—I came here first something like a 
year ago and got my impressions of your great 
state from I suppose the proper place for one 
of my profession, namely, the University of 
North Carolina. I had always thought that 
the University of Wisconsin had been perhaps 
the most useful of all our many state univer- 
sities, in this wide variety of usefulness to 
their people, but I am obliged to reverse my 
opinion. 


Dr. Charles E. Merriam: 
think your toastmaster 
speech. 


It has seemed to me, from what I have 
observed of the activity of the University of 
this state, that it is at the head of the proces- 
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sion as far as genuine, democratic service to 
the Commonwealth is concerned. And upon 
more careful examination later, I have had no 
reason to change my mind. 

I don’t know about your hard roads—they 
looked hard enough to me, especially the piece 
I traveled in coming up here just before din- 
ner. And they look long enough to me, and 
plenty wide enough. North Carolina is, of 
course—and I need not remind you North 
Carolinians of this fact—one of the great 
states in America in its educational develop- 
ment. It is safe to say that in no one of the 
forty-eight states in the period since the war, 
has there been such a great combination of 
industrial and educational advancement—no 
state which I have visited or know of. 

While I bring you greetings unofficially 

from the City of Chicago, you have our best 
wishes. It is a very great pleasure to be here. 
We are enjoying your hospitality to the full, 
and we expect to do so continuously until the 
end of the chapter. (Applause) 
Roberts: As a last word, 
ladies and gentlemen, I want to invite you to 
come up to the City Hall during your stay 
here. Let us show you through our splendid 
municipal building about which I told you 
something this morning. You can see the 
highest peak east of the Rockies from the 
top of that building. You will receive a warm 
welcome from all the employes and city offi- 
cials when you come up into the town. 


Toastmaster 


As I told you this morning, this is a separ- 
ate municipality out here, but we want you to 
come up to Asheville proper and we will show 
you what we are doing up there. 

With these few remarks, we bid you good 
night, and wish you a happy, happy time while 
you are here, and a safe return to your vari- 
ous homes. (Applause) 

. . . The banquet session adjourned at nine- 
fifteen o’clock ... 

ADJOURNMENT 


SESSION 


September 18, 1928 


, The meeting convened at nine-thirty 
o’clock with President John N. Edy pre- 
siding... 

President Edy: We have a request on the 
part of Mr. Eichelberger for a moment of the 
convention’s time. He wants to make an an- 
nouncement about an official cities tour. 

IV International Congress of Cities 


Mr. Eichelberger: I don’t want to take up 
your time, but I call your attention to the 
pamphlet you find on each chair, and impress 
upon you that the attendance at the Fourth 
International Congress of Cities in Seville, 
Spain, next year, will be one not based on a 
pure pleasure tour. We don’t go in for that 


museum and art gallery stuff. We are going 
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over there for a specific purpose. We already 
have a group arranged, and I want to invite 
you cordially to come along. 


You will find the whole plan worked out in 
detail, whom to write and all about it, and 
anything you may wish to know in connection 
with it. Mr. Stutz will be glad to tell you more 
about it. Bear in mind that we are going over 
there, not on a pure pleasure jaunt, but to meet 
in that Congress of Cities with a dignified 
group of officials of the major municipalities 
of the countries of the world. 

Secretary Stutz: We are a little behind 
time this morning and we will apportion the 
time to the two round tables. I think these 
first two round tables should run until about 
a quarter of eleven, and the other one to use 
the balance of the morning’s time. The first 
round table is on the subject of Airports, and 
will be in charge of Mr. Bert Wells. The sec- 
ond round table will be on Training for the 
Profession, and will be in charge of Dr. May. 

I want to find a volunteer to read Major 
Whitbeck’s paper. Major Whitbeck wired he 
would be unable to be here, but he has sent 
us his paper on this important subject. 

City Manager Snow (Miami, Fla.): I will 
read the paper. 


President Edy: I want to call your atten- 


particularly the round table for new city man- 
agers. The committee in devising this part of 
the program had in mind that the conference 
ought to be of interest to men who have been 
in service for perhaps a year or more, a year 
or two, despite the fact that many of them 
have attained some maturity of experience and 
judgment, because the problems that are pro- 
posed for discussion have very little to do with 
the technique of management, but have a great 
deal to do with the relationships of manage- 
ment. According to the experience of the older 
men, that is something we need to know a 
great deal about. 

I am hoping everybody relatively young in 
the experience of city management will par- 
ticipate in that discussion, and also the older 
Fathers who claim to have mastered the art of 
getting along with everybody. They well tell 
the younger fellows how to do it. 

We will pass now to our round tables. 

Dr. Samuel May: Mr. President, I should 
like to announce for our round table a feature 
which it was too late to have appear on the 
program, but Mr. Fred Telford, of the Bureau 
of Public Personnel Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C., whom most of the managers 
know, I am sure, is to deliver a paper in the 
round table. 

. .. The meeting resolved itself into round 


tion to the meetings tomorrow morning, andtables . 


AIRPORTS AS A CITY PROBLEM 
Tuesday Morning, September 18, 1928 


... The meeting was called to order at nine 
forty-five o’clock by Mr. Bert C. Wells, city 
manager of Wichita, Kansas, presiding as 
chairman... 

Chairman Wells: I believe we are about 
ready to get started. It looked at first as 
though we were going to lose about all of our 
crowd, but we have a nice group left, an in- 
telligent group. I take these to be the older 
heads who do not care to know how to train 
for the profession—we feel trained already. 

About twelve miles west of the City of 
Atchison, Kansas, there is an old building, a 
sort of land mark in that part of the country, 
which was a stopping place for the old freight 
lines going west from the Missouri river. 
Twelve miles out was one day’s journey, and 
the stopping place for these freight lines. 

A few years later than that they started the 
famous Pony Express, going west from Atchi- 
son. A day’s journey for that express was 
something over 100 miles. Then later on the 


train service came into use and a day’s journey 
became considerably longer, something like 
800 miles. Today we are able to go from 
Kansas to the coast in one day. 

Now this transportation has brought about 
new problems, and I might say new mistakes. 
Wichita is an example of such a mistake, and 
for that reason I am very much interested in 
this meeting. Three or four years ago we 
purchased a tract of land near Wichita, con- 
sisting of one hundred and sixty acres, and be- 
gan to develop an airport. 

We thought we had ample room, thought we 
had all the space we could ever use for an air- 
port. Now we know that was a mistake, and 
we are sacrificing something like $25,000 to 
correct that mistake. We were fortunate in 
finding a section of land of virgin prairie. 
There never had been a plow in the entire sec- 
tion, all level land, within three miles of the 
City of Wichita, and we were able to buy it 
for $100 an acre; so it is very convenient all 
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around. It is within reach of the Santa Fe 
tracks, so we can have switching facilities to 
the field. 

We hope we have profited by some of the 
mistakes we made in the other airport. So 
probably our mistake is not as bad a one as 
it might be, because we know better now how 
to build than before. 

So we are just beginning to develop our 
airport. For that reason I am very much in- 
terested in the papers we are about to hear. 
Wichita is located on the Transcontinental 
route for the airships. The plan is to go by 
train from New York City to Columbus, Ohio, 
fly to Wichita, take the train again to Clovis, 
New Mexico, and then fly to Los Angeles, so 
we are expecting rather large ships over our 
air field which will call for about a five thous- 
and foot runway. 

Then we have discovered another thing that 
is very necessary in an air field, and that is 
our flying school. We are developing quite a 
flying school and are now putting up a build- 
ing costing $50,000 to house this flying school. 


AIRPORTS AS A 


My Major J. E. Whitbeck, Airport Engineer, Pan American 


Progress in commercial aeronautics brings 
every city and large town face to face with the 
problem of providing an airport. 

The rapidly increasing popularity of air 
mail and air passenger traffic has aroused pub- 
lic interest in areonautics to such an extent 
that airplanes are being manufactured in such 
quantities, and airlines are being organized 
more rapidly than airports are being made 
available for the operation and maintenance, 
which is necessarily involved. 

Operators of airlines are just beginning to 
find out that good landing fields, adequate 
hangars for proper housing, shops for main- 
taining and overhauling, along with a care- 
fully trained maintenance organization are 
just as essential for a reasonably safe and 
efficient airline as they are for a railroad. 
(Railroad statistics show us that more than 
60 per cent of the total earnings of one of the 
largest railroad systems in the county are 
spent for maintenance, operation and depreci- 
ation,) and it seems more than likely that 
practically the same figures will hold good 
for an efficiently operated airline. 

It is only too true that many of the com- 
panies that are rushing into the manufacture 
or operation of airplanes are equipped only 
with enthusiasm, and it is quite likely that a 
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There are also a number of persons operating 
commercial ships for sight seers and those who 
are flying for their first time, and they need 
a separate portion of the field for them. 


Considerable express and freight is being 
hauled, and that needs a portion of the fly- 
ing field. Then our passenger and mail service 
demands a separate place in the field. So with 
all these different things demanding separate 
space, and needing separate space for safety, 
we find that we have to have the larger field. 
And our 650 acres that we now have begins to 
look very small—we wish it were twice that 
size. 


We will now listen to a paper read by Mr. 
Snow, prepared by Major J. E. Whitbeck, who 
is airport engineer of the Pan-American Air- 
ways, Inc., of Miami, Florida. We are very 
sorry that Major Whitbeck cannot be with us 
today. 

... Mr. Welton A Snow, city manager of the 
City of Miami, Florida, read Major Whitbeck’s 
prepared paper... 


CITY PROBLEM 


Airways Inc., Miami, Florida 


large percentage of them will have to reorgan- 
ize and refinance and profit by their experi- 
ence within a year or two. The same sort of 
enthusiasm is wide spread in the demand for 
airports, and it is unfortunate indeed that 
quite a number of cities have spent vast sums 
on airports that are either badly located, 
poorly layed out and prepared or not equipped 
with the right facilities for operating, housing, 
and maintaining airplanes in service. In quite 
a number of these cases local politicians have 
taken advantage of this enthusiasm to 
something over. 
Proper Location Necessary 

The selection, location, kind of soil involved, 
the preparation of the surface, drainage fa- 
cilities, the local weather conditions, avail- 
ability of electric power lines, telephone ser- 
vice, water, sewage, both road and rail trans- 
portation, whether the field location requires 
flying over congested areas, the prevailing 
wind direction, existence of obstruction haz- 
ards that may be adjacent, such as water 
towers, smoke stacks, high buildings, etc., are 
all very important details to consider in con- 
nection with airports. The layout plan for the 
improvements, the design of the hangars, pas- 
senger stations or administration buildings, 
fuel and lubricant storage and service build- 
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ings—all of these improvements must be so 
located and planned to facilitate airport traffic 
both in the air and on the ground. It goes 
without saying that to give proper technical 
consideration to the number of details that 
should be considered requires the service of a 
good engineer who is thoroughly familiar with 
areonautics. It is also true that the great pub- 
lic interest at this time has recently caused a 
great many to set themselves up as airport 
engineers, most of whom are only equipped 
with enthusiasm or a desire to profit from the 
enthusiasm of others. 

A great many of the enthusiasts who are 
rushing into the various phases of aeronautics 
seem to think that by some miracle or other 
that commercial operation of airplanes has 
suddenly arrived at a perfected state, which 
of course is not borne out by the facts involved, 
for commercial areonautics has been slowly 
progressing for more than twenty years, hav- 
ing just finally arrived at the point where the 
public is ready to patronize it and the financial 
man to invest in it, and those who expect that 
it is going to progress by leaps and bounds 
should stop to consider that the legitimate 
commercial development cannot go very far 
ahead of the actual engineering progress that 
is being made in the design of airplanes, 
engines, airports, and airways. Also the engi- 
neering involved in the efficient and economi- 
cal maintenance of airplanes is yet in an al- 
most elementry stage and must be developed 
to a very high state of efficiency on account of 
the highly intricate mechanisms involved. 

An airway is on the ground. That is, 
all of the facilities, equipment, and organ- 
ization that carry the burden of opera- 
tion and maintenance are located at the air- 
ports. A pilot or his flying mechanic cannot 
make any considerable repairs to their mechan- 
isms while in flight. Like a locomotive, an air- 
plane must be in proper mechanical condition 
to go out and complete its run when it leaves 
the roundhouse. 

Size of Airport 

The Air Commerce Act which was made a 
federal law about two years ago provides that 
the government may install and maintain 
lighted airways between the larger commer- 
cial center in very much the same way that it 
maintains the light house service up and down 
our coasts. However the same act stipulates 
that it is the duty of the commercial center 
served to provide and maintain its own air 
terminal. It has been very interesting to ob- 
serve the progress made by various cities in 
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attempting to provide adequate air terminals, 
one of the most interesting facts being, that 
apparently the larger the city, the more diffi- 
cult it has been for them to provide an airport. 
Of course there are many reasons for this. 
The value of the land adjacent to the larger 
cities is high. Being able to secure a satis- 
factory tract of sufficient acreage is sometimes 
difficult. One hundred and twenty acres is the 
average minimum that should be considered 
for an airport to serve a city of a hundred 
thousand population or more. However, there 
can be some variation in this figure as the 
clear air space around an airport determines 
to a considerable extent, the necessary size of 
the port for safe landings and take-offs. In 
fact I know of some ports comprising seventy- 
five or eighty acres that offer better and safer 
flight conditions than other ports of two hun- 
dred acres which have hazardous obstructions 
adjacent to them. 

A plan that seems to have considerable 
merit and which may help to reduce the actual 
acreage necessary for an airport is being tried 
out by one of the large cities at this time. This 
city was able to secure a very favorable tract 
of 100 acres which was not deemed large 
enough to take care of future developments. 
However, the city was able to arrange with the 
adjacent property owners to place a restric- 
tion on the height of structures that could be 
erected adjacent to the airport and as the take 
off or landing angle of an airplane is about 
seven or eight to one, it is purely a mathe- 
matical problem to specify the height of ad- 
jacent structures that might be bad hazards 
which allowed the city to utilize the excellent 
tract which was located favorably with refer- 
ence to good transportation and the commer- 
cial center of the city. 

Cost of Maintenance 

The expense of providing and maintaining 
an airport is quite a considerable item for any 
city to consider. Many of you may be inter- 
ested to know that it costs on an average of 
between fifteen and twenty thousand dollars 
to light completely an airport with beacon and 
boundry lights on a series curcuit and 150 
ampere arc flood light, which is considered the 
standardized equipment. Three shifts of per- 
sonnel to operate and maintain lights cost 
eight or nine thousand a year. Electric power 
bills, maintenance of lighting equipment, under 
ground cable, arc mechanisms, etc., cost 
approximately six thousand a year. Hangars 
cost a minimum of $25,000 each. Grading, 
drainage, preparing runways or sodding a 
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field can cost most anything, according to the 
local condition encountered. Newark, New 
Jersey, has expended about a million and a 
half and its field is not yet completed. 

Indications are that sufficient revenue should 
be obtained from any airport to at least pay 
carrying charges. If there is not sufficient in- 
come to be had at an airport to pay carrying 
charges there is not a great need for the air- 
port. This may sound somewhat revolutionary 
as many are advocating free ports to encour- 
age the development of commercial aeronautics. 
I doubt very much if free ports encourage 
legitimate commercial aeronautics. However, 
it is quite true that all cities are beseiged with 
enthusiasts and others who desire to start 
aeronautical activities such as student train- 
ing, passenger carrying or airlines and do not 
wish to pay anything for the privilege of do- 
ing business, most of whom do not have the 
necessary financial back ground to purchase 
proper equipment or provide the facilities and 
organization for proper maintenance. We must 
not forget that it requires just as much capital 
to properly organize and equip an airline as 
it does a railroad. In other words, commercial 
aeronautics is a job for big business. Even 
though the small operator has done much in 
the past to help develop it, it appears that he 
is rapidly being crowded out of the picture. 

The Free Port 

Just a word of warning concerning the idea 
of any city providing a free port. First let us 
consider that there are more than six thousand 
Gypsy and stunt flyers in the country today 
looking for free ports where they may carry on 
their work, holding exhibitions of wing walk- 
ing, changing planes, parachute jumping and 
ridiculous stunts generally, that only belong in 
the circus and have no reasonable connection 
with the development of legitimate commercial 
aeronautics. Then there are thousands of am- 
bitious youngsters full of enthusiasm who are 
trying to start some aeronautical activities for 
the mere thrill and personal publicity they may 
get out of it. Some of them succeed in getting 
sufficient financial backing to become very an- 
noying and there are all classes of such activi- 
ties today. These activities range all the way 
from the ridiculous to the almost legitimate, 
and it is very difficult for any one to figure out 
what percentage, if any of them, may develop 
into legitimate companies. The situation is 
made more complicated by the fact that there 
are very few in the country today who have 
the necessary engineering training and who 
are sufficiently conversant with all phases of 
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aeronautics to answer correctly the problems 
that are coming up daily with reference to the 
rules and regulations of an airport and its con- 
cessions so that it may be developed into a 
legitimate business which will eventually be of 
benefit to the community. It goes without 
saying that these activities on airports must 
be regulated and controlled just as much as 
piers or docks, public parks, railroad termi- 
nals, and other public utilities. Otherwise the 
airport project may develop into a boomerang 
that may be used effectively by the next ad- 
ministration or the opposing political party. 
Variation of Conditions 

I have had the pleasure of working with 
thirty-seven large cities during the last eight 
years in connection with the selection, prepara- 
tion and equipment of their airports, and it 
has been tremendously interesting work. In no 
two cases has the situation been at all similar. 
Local conditions such as variation in soils, 
drainage conditions, surface preparation, fill 
and local materials available, sea level fogs, 
industrial smoke areas and their location with 
the prevailing winds, lighting problems for 
night flying, spring frost conditions in the 
North and rainy season conditions in the 
tropics, all had to be considered and given 
special attention. In one case we built a flying 
field that was mostly Atlantic ocean before we 
started. I refer to the Key West, Florida, field. 
In another case we had to put in a 60-inch 
main drain line twenty-two feet below ground 
level to secure the proper drainage of the mu- 
nicipal field at Cleveland, Ohio. In another 
case we built a levee around a field to keep 
out a river that had the habit of overflowing 
with the spring thaws. In another case we 
built a field on top of a mountain where we 
blasted out rocks, some of which were more 
than 20 feet through and used this material to 
fill in the gullies that had been washed out by 
freshets. 

I merely mention these instances to bring 
out the point that an airport can be con- 
structed almost anywhere if the necessary 
funds are available. In fact, the best airports 
are usually man made, as evidently the Lord 
did not give a great deal of consideration to 
airplanes when he made the world. Therefore, 
in many cases it may be advisable to make a 
larger initial expenditure to provide a good 
airport properly located than to try to econo- 
mize on a make shift, which only delays the 
benefit that may be obtained from a good port 
and makes additional expenditures, and usually 
during the delay the price of acreage for the 
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good port has increased several times in value 


. or it may be impossible to secure it at a later 


date. 
Night Flying 

All sorts of advice has been given out with 
reference to airports—some good, some bad, 
and some worse. In many cases some local 
celebrity such as a wartime pilot has volun- 
teered his advice on the airport situation, and 
we must always bear in mind that airports 
are preeminently for commercial uses and 
there is very little comparison between com- 
mercial and military aeronautics. We must 
also consider night flying in connection with 
air transport development, as night flying is 
just as essential to the development of com- 
mercial aeronautics as the night operation of 
trains is to the railroads. Night flying brings 
out many other airport problems to be con- 
sidered. While none of us know very much 
about it yet, we are gradually accumulating 
enough data an dengineering information that 
will eventually make night operations of air- 
planes just as safe as day operations. 

I might admit that I had charge of installing 
and equipping the lighted airway, and in- 
augurating the overnite service between New 
York and Chicago for the Post Office Depart- 
ment in 1924. However, since it was inaugu- 
rated four years ago there have been many 
improvements made and a great deal has been 
learned, particularly about night weather con- 
ditions and methods of protecting the plane in 
flight from encountering weather hazards un- 
expectedly. However, the signal system which 
controls the rolling stock of an airline is still 
very crude and I predict that in the near fu- 
ture airplanes in flight will be provided with 
both visual and radio signals that are just as 
frequent and effective as the signal system on 
a railroad. 

Mr. H. G. Otis (Rocky Mount, N. C.): Mr. 
chairman, I move you that the Secretary be 
requested to prepare a printed copy of this 
report for each Association member at an 
early date, to be sent to each member, and in 
making that motion may I explain that our 
Executive Committee this morning went on 
record as favoring the publication of the im- 
portant papers of the convention as soon as 
possible, and their distribution as supplements 
to our monthly magazine, with the idea that 
the final annual number will contain the same 
paper in the new form. 

I make that as a motion. 

. . . The motion was seconded and duly car- 
Se is ws 
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Chairman Wells: Our time is rather short, 
and I presume we have a number of questions 
that have occurred to us, so save your ques- 
tions for a little while until we hear from Mr. 
C. W. Ham, city manager of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, who has a discussion of Major Whitbeck’s 
paper. 

Discussion by Mr. Ham 

Mr. C. W. Ham: My observations will be 
brief. Mr. Whitbeck’s paper is apparently 
premised on the assumption that every city is 
face to face with the pressing question of air- 
ports and airport development, and I think 
that in a measure is true. It does raise in my 
mind the question that I have discussed in- 
formally with two or three of you gentlemen, 
and I will bring that question up now for 
discussion. 

A Justifiable Municipal Function? 

That is just whether the development of an 
airport, the expenditure of funds for it, is 
justifiable as a sound municipal function. 
That is a question that constantly comes to my 
mind as the increase in taxable budgetary de- 
mands come from these different cities— 
whether or not the development of an airport 
is a justifiable municipal function, whether in 
a sense it is a subsidy to a new and infant 
industry, whether it can be classed as the de- 
velopment for common good as were the rail- 
roads in the early days, or whether we can 
take the other example of the wharves and 
docks and other municipally owned activities. 

I am merely raising the question. I am pre- 
facing this statement by saying to you that 
Pontiac has just completed the purchase of a 
municipal airport which will contain 240 acres 
of land. We are going to develop that, and 
are able to arrange the ground conditions and 
location, etc., under the government regula- 
tions for Class 1-A airports. So we are taking 
the step and developing an airport, and I 
wanted to say that in connection with the 
statement I just made. 

The Dirigible 

The questions that I run into in the develop- 
ment of an airport are various, and many of 
them questions that were not touched upon in 
Major Whitbeck’s paper which was just read. 
For instance, all the data that I could get hold 
of pointed to a definite future for the dirigible 
for long distance travel. That may sound 
peculiar, or that may sound funny, that the 
dirigible is here to stay, because I had 
thought, before I got into this development of 
an airport, that the dirigible was a plaything 
of the past. But that is not true, if the men 
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who are doing the thinking along the lines 
of development of aeronautics can be relied 
upon. 

If that is true, then the question divides 
itself, it seems to me, into two sections. First 
the main point of contact, the main distribu- 
tion of the cities, because the dirigible in its 
development will be a long distance proposi- 
tion with jumps of from three to five hundred 
miles across the country, and the smaller 
cities, or cities bordering the larger points, 
will then perhaps supply feeder lines by means 
of the heavier-than-air machines to the gen- 
eral collecting and distributing points. 

The advice that I was able to get hold of 
was, that the development of airports in the 
smaller cities, or cities bordering the larger 
cities, should be for the heavier-than-air craft. 
Another point: The City of Pontiac is located 
in a county which contains four hundred in- 
land lakes, and the question of providing an 
airport on one of those lakes for hydro ser- 
vice was gone into very extensively. The 
answer we got from that was, that the hydro- 
planes would not venture inland. They might 
stay on the Great Lakes, but would not ven- 
ture inland to the smaller lakes. If any planes 
using that sort of airport came in, they would 
be amphibian planes and could land upon 
either land or water. 

Importance of Geography 

Now it seems to me in the development of 
an airport, in addition to the engineering 
problems Major Whitbeck set up, that the 
question of geography is important. Mr. Wells 
spoke of the airport in the City of Wichita, 
originally 160 acres in extent, that had been 
found too small and they were now enlarging 
it to a section. The same thing has been true 
of the airport at Boston and a great many of 
the larger cities of the country. 

Mr. Wells’ airport is 160 miles from a large 
city—Kansas City. It is a question of geo- 
graphy largely. The farther you are away 
from the large centers, the larger the airport 
must be, and the more business it will attract. 
If I may again refer to the City of Pontiac, 
within twenty-five miles of a large city, not 
on the main lines, the airport of the City of 
Pontiac will undoubtedly work only as a feeder 
line. Also we are finding that a number of 
the smaller communities, possibly through 
local pride, local jealousies, think that each 
and every community must have an airport. 

It seems to me that air travel, if it is going 
to develop into the elimination of time and 
space, is going to mean jumps on heavier- 
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than-air machines of not less than thirty to 
fifty miles. And every little community can- 
not expect to develop airports for themselves 
and get any real benefit from them. 
Distance of Airport From City 

The question of distance from the city of an 
airport is a thing that perhaps is as deceiving 
as any. Mr. Wells spoke of the new airport 
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which he said, I think, is three miles from the 
city itself, and cost $100 per acre. The airport 
that we have just purchased is six miles from 
the city, center of the city, and was purchased 
at a cost of $675 per acre. It isn’t a question 
of miles—it is a question of minutes. I gave 
a great deal of consideration to a study of this 
question and checked with the Department of 
Commerce at Washington on the question of 
air mail, as to the minutes involved in going 
from the airport to the center of the town or 
the Post Office. 

I have read reports from other cities whose 
airports where it would 
have meant more minutes to get in on account 
of congested streets, heavy traffic, ete. I 
agree with Major Whitbeck that the engineer- 
ing feature is one phase of the development 
that is constantly changing, and on which we 
are constantly data. The 
question of revenue is also one that is receiv- 
ing additional study. 
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policy involved that must be worked out, the 
policy of keeping off the stunt fliers and the 
amateurs. 

That can be done, of course, by regulation 
and also by fees and charges. The City of 
Atlanta has just worked out a rental basis 
upon which it does not furnish any hangars 
except one or two for the air lines, but is rent- 
ing space at something like $100 a year upon 
which the flyer who is a legitimate flyer can 
build his own hangar and run his own air 
lines, attempting in this way to keep off the 
stunt flier. 

I promised not to take very much time, and 
that covers my thought on the subject, Mr. 
Wells. (Applause) 

Chairman Wells: I believe Mr. Carl H. 
Wolfley is not present. Mr. Wolfley is aero- 
nautical consulting engineer for the City of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and was to have led a 
discussion in this round table. We are now 
ready for a general discussion of this subject. 
Mr. Ham has raised one question, whether we 
should have the fool thing at all or not. 
Should we have such a thing as a municipal 
airport. 

Mr. H. G. Otis: Mr. Chairman, one sug- 
gestion occurs to me that may be worth pass- 
ing on, and that is the activity in the neigh- 
horing State of Virginia, where the state 
legislature is encouraging the construction of 
municipal airports, particularly in the smaller 
cities, and has appropriated a fund of $25,000 
to start with, that fund being available for the 
partial development of airports for the smaller 
city which furnishes the site. 

I noticed in the paper the other day that 
something like twenty-three or twenty-four of 
the cities had originally made application for 
a part of this fund but had not completed the 
necessary entrance requirements so as to 
qualify for some of the money. The state of 
North Carolina as yet has not passed any 
legislation authorizing municipalities to invest 
public funds in airports. We are looking for 
such legislation this winter, and I pass on to 
you men who are interested in promoting aero- 
nautics the idea of keeping an eye on the state 
legislature and the rather wholesome and for- 
ward-looking step taken by the state of Vir- 
ginia in securing the cooperation of the state 
for the local development of air lines, on the 
ground that the state itself is interested in this 
project and may well cooperate in its advance- 
ment. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: May I add just one more 
word, following what Mr. Otis has said. The 


state of Michigan has appropriated a fund of 
$200,000 for the same purpose in the develop- 
ment of airports and equipping them on be- 
half of the state, or aiding in equipping them, 
and in addition to that has passed a general 
enabling act giving the cities power to con- 
demn land outside of the cities for airports. 
They can condemn land outside anywhere for 
airports, the same as for any other purpose. 

Chairman Wells: I might say in this con- 
nection that we had a rather interesting de- 
cision in Kansas on this subject. We found 
no laws in our acts of legislature by which 
we could acquire land for airports or go into 
the project. So our park board started action 
to purchase and develop an airport, and the 
city contested this so as to bring an action in 
the state supreme court to decide whether 
airports could be developed as a park function. 
Our supreme court held in this case that the 
park board could, as a park function, purchase 
land and use it for airports, provided they used 
a portion of it for park purposes. So naturally 
we have about one acre in park and 639 acres 
of airport. That is the way we are getting 
by it in Kansas. 

Mr. H. G. Otis: Mr. Chairman, some courts 
are more particular. There are decisions—at 
least one decision—in the North Carolina 
courts, holding that while the constitution and 
laws arising from it authorize cities to pur- 
chase land for public park purposes, and to 
conduct parks on such land, that that is not a 
broad enough term to include an athletic field, 
and where an athletic field project is under 
discussion the public must vote on an athletic 
field as that is not a necessary adjunct to pub- 
lic administration, whereas a park is now con- 
sidered necessary. 

We had the question up and decided we 
would not dare take a chance on an airport as 
a park when even the athletic fields are ruled 
out. 

Chairman Wells: I will admit we are more 
open minded out West. (Laughter) 

Mr. R. M. Davidson (Coral Gables, Fla.) 
Mr. Chairman, in Florida they are agitating 
the proposition now of cutting in on the gaso- 
line tax. For instance, we have a 5 cent gaso- 
line tax, and we are trying to get the state to 
appropriate one-half cent of that for the de- 
velopment. of emergency fields over the state. 
Florida is comparatively undeveloped. That 
would give us about $1,250,000 for emergency 
fields. That will enable counties that are not 
able to raise the appropriation to develop 
these landing fields and facilitate transporta- 
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tion. We have not gotten by with it yet, 
however. 

Mr. W. F. Day (Staunton, Va.): I would 
like to ask Mr. Snow to what extent the 
federal government has participated in appro- 
priations, or will assist the local communities. 

Mr. W. A. Snow: I am not the author of 
the paper, and merely read it in the absence 
of Major Whitbeck. I am not familiar with 
that. 

Chairman Wells: In the paper, the author 
speaks of the federal government lighting the 
airway, provided the city would furnish the 
airport. 

Mr. Otis: Mr. Wells, that doesn’t mean 
the Government lighting the airport itself. 

Mr. Snow: That is the airway itself. 

Mr. Otis: On that point, we were advised 
by the government that if we would create 
the terminal and it could be utilized as part 
of the air mail service, the government would 
see to lighting up every ten miles, at intervals 
of every ten miles. For instance, the govern- 
ment has lighted the airway between our town 
and the next point on the air mail, which 
happens to be Richmond. But I do not believe 
it will do that locally. 

Mr. Adam R. Johnson (Austin, Tex.): The 
government will not do that. We have re- 
cently acquired an airport of our own, and the 
government will cooperate with you in every 
way, help you plan the field and all of those 
things, but not provide any of the expense at 
all for lighting the field or equipping it in any 
way. But it will cooperate with you in every 
way. 

Chairman Wells: There is an Aeronautic 
Division of the Department of Commerce that 
gives very excellent advice. We found it to 
be true, that they are making a thorough 
study and are giving very good and reliable 
advice. If anyone wants advice from that 
sounce, he can get it. 

Mr. O. E. Carr (Fort Worth, Tex.): Fort 
Worth has a field of 235 acres, five miles from 
the Post Office, which means fifteen minutes 
from the Post Office. We built there a hangar 
two years ago, and another hangar last year, 
and have provided for a third hangar this 
coming season. We can keep in our two 
hangars about fifty planes. That space is 
overtaxed by the local planes that are owned 
there in Fort Worth. One thing I wanted to 
mention about our hangars is, that instead of 
being open all across one end, requiring the 
shifting of all the planes in the hangar in case 
any plane is taken out, it is open at the sides 
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with moving doors, so that any plane in the 
hangar can be taken out without shifting more 
than one or two planes in order to take it out. 

As I stated, this air field and hangar is 
operated by the city, and space in this hangar 
is rented out—nothing is free. The air line 
south from Chicago to Dallas passes through 
Fort Worth. Fort Worth is the transfer point 
for air mail to the south section, so that we 
have quite a little business there at the field. 
But the main use of our field and the main use 
of our hangars is by local oil men who live in 
Fort Worth and are able, by plane, to go any- 
where in the state and back in a day. For 
that reason there is a great deal of local in- 
terest, and it is of local value. 

Mr. Snow: Would it be amiss at this time 
to ask what is the set up in those cities where 
they have municipal airports, controlled by the 
city? In Miami we have a department of 
aviation, with a director of aviation. I wonder 
if other cities have organized along the same 
line and created a department by ordinance. I 
don’t know whether that is outside the realm 
of this discussion or not. 

Chairman Wells: Who can answer his 
question? What set up do you have? 

Mr. C. A. Harrell (Cincinnati, Ohio): In 
Cincinnati the administration in developing the 
field there has acquired 190 acres of land 
within, I should say twelve minutes of the 
downtown section of the city, at an average 
price of $250 an acre. This development has 
been thrown into the department of the ser- 
vice having charge of all public buildings and 
lands of the city, the thought being as it de- 
veloped to take it out of that department and 
make a separate department of it. That is 
our set up in the City of Cincinnati. 

Alongside of this air field runs the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and the administration is plan- 
ning to lease to airplane companies, makers of 
engines and parts, and of planes themselves, 
this land in ten-acre lots at a very reasonable 
rate of rent, the idea being that within five 
years the city will revise its rates, if neces- 
sary. But they are very much interested there 
in developing the airplane industry as an in- 
dustry, rather than a flying field as a flying 
field. 

You men developing fields, have you con- 
sidered the problem of fog very much? That 


has been very much of a problem in Cincinnati, 
fog over the field. Have you been criticized 
much because of the fact that your field is in 
a location where there are fogs? The Cincin- 
nati field is down the river, 
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reason we were able to get close to the city 
and get such a level piece of land. 

I suppose the field and all, the land, lighting, 
drainage and everything, will not cost over 
$500,000 because of the low price of the land. 
But we do run into the problem of fog and I 
wonder if you men have the same problem. 

Chairman Wells: Can anyone answer that 
question? We never have a fog in Kansas. 

Mr. O. E. Carr: No fog in Texas. 

Mr. J. W. Anderson (Beaumont, Texas): I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that we do have 
fogs. We are on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
naturally we have fogs. But relative to the 
set up, the administrative set up, we have a 
small airport and it is handled under the direc- 
tion of our park department, under the direc- 
tion of the park superintendent. He has the 
supervision of it. It is part of the park 
property we are using for an airport at the 
time. We are figuring on enlarging our air- 
port, or securing a larger one farther out, but 
I don’t know how it will be handled. It is like 
everything else, if no one else will handle it, 
the city manager will do it. 

Mr. Snow: Perhaps the gentlemen will be 
interested in a brief description of our organi- 
zation for handling the airport in Miami. 
The history of our airport is, that Glenn Cur- 
tis, whom you all know or have heard of, has 
a big place near Miami. He gave to the City 
of Miami 160 acres adjacent to the Seaboard 
Airline Railroad for the sum of $25,000. The 
City of Miami could not spend any funds for 
airport purposes, but we can buy land for a 
water reserve. So we paid Mr. Curtis $25,000 
for the land out there for the future water 
reserve to take care of the wells, etc., that we 
might need in the future. 

Mr. Curtis then turned around and gave the 
city $25,000 to develop an airport, so we had 
this $25,000 available. We are building a 
hangar, and the field is sodded. We have the 
boundary lights in and the beacon light, and 
are in generally pretty good shape to do 
business—we are nearly ready. We also have 
a long distance telephone there, for it is eight 
or ten miles from the heart of the city. 

As far as the organization that operates it 
is concerned, we have an ex-aviator, a man by 
the name of Hermanz, who has been with the 
Curtis people a good many years. He is an 
excellent aviator and a man a good deal like 
Major Whitbeck—they are very intimate 
friends. Hermanz has been appointed director 
of aviation. The department of aviation was 
created by the commission by ordinance, and 
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is a bona fide department of the city adminis- 
tration. I am sorry Major Whitbeck cannot be 
here to tell perhaps you of the development 
they are putting in down there. 

The company which he represents will have 
the main terminus of their South American 
line at Miami. They have a tremendously 
large airport there, and are completing one 
hangar and starting another one, and recently 
let a contract for a passenger station at the 
airport to cost in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
They feel the possibilities, of course, for avia- 
tion are very great. 

Miami has had aviation forced on it. We 
just had to do something, that is all there was 
to it. We had a good many planes come 
through. We visualized that as the southern 
terminus for aviation, hopping off to Nic- 
aragua and Panama. Many of the Marine 
planes have flown down there recently from 
Washington and made a last stop at Miami, 
and then hopped off down below. 

We just had the whole thing forced on us 
and we had to do something about it, and 
about the only thing we could do was buy some 
land for a water reserve and then build an 
airport on it. 

Chairman Wells: 
did a while ago. 

Mr. H. G. Otis: There is nothing like doing 
business when the situation arises. The City 
of Rocky Mount has for sale a metal hangar 
frame, 140 feet by 112 feet, weighs 120 tons 
and we will sell it for $1,000 cash to anybody 
down in Florida who wants it—that is, dis- 
mantled and loaded on the docks. 

That is a preliminary to a story about our 
hangars which began when we stepped in at 
the time we found the government was selling 
two of its war-time hangars down on our 
coast, and by feeling around and finding they 
would not accept less than $500, we paid $510 
and bought the two of them. We received one 
bid for dismantling of $2100 and another bid 
of $700. We are taking them both down. So 
we have two perfectly good hangars and we 
only need one. Anybody down in Florida who 
wants a good hangar for almost nothing, see 
me. 

Chairman Wells: This is not a sales meet- 
ing. Who else has a thought? 

Mr. S. P. Malone (Pawhuska, Okla.): I 
would like to ask this question: On a muni- 
cipally owned airport, maintained by a muni- 
cipality, does that municipality become liable 
for all the accidents which occur on that field? 

I am asking that for the simple reason that in 
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Oklahoma you can sue a city for almost any- 
thing that is municipally owned, and get judg- 
ment. 

Chairman Wells: I think that is a very 
vital question, because we still believe this 
flying business to be a little bit dangerous, 
and the most danger, as I understand it, is in 
rising from or landing on the field. What re- 
sponsibility does the city have? 

We had a very serious accident in Wichita 
about a year anda half ago. One of our most 
enterprising business men, a very wealthy 
man, very much interested in aeronautics, 
drove out to the field one day. There were no 
particular guards or methods of keeping peo- 
ple back from the planes, and as you know 
from riding in a plane, when it is on the 
ground the pilot cannot see the ground near 
him. So this business man walked out onto 
the field right towards an approaching plane. 
Before anyone suspicioned or thought of 
danger, the propeller chopped him all to pieces, 
literally cut him all to pieces. 

That was certainly an eye-opener to us, and 
we immediately began to guard and protect 
our citizens. There is a big responsibility on 
the city, I think, in protecting both the pilots 
and the people who go to the field. It is an 
enormous job. Just this last week we had 
this Transcontinental race across the country, 
when thirty-one planes landed on our field in 
one day. We had something like 15,000 people 
out to see it. 

There is a risk there, and just how far the 
city is responsible, we do not know. We do 
feel that we are fortunate in this respect, for 
being operated by the park department we 
have a better lineup of decisions back of us to 
relieve us of liability because we have in Kan- 
sas a long string of decisions wherein the city 
is not responsible for scarcely anything that 
happens in a park, even in your swimming 
pool, etc. 

We have decisions covering our zoo and all 
functions of that character, playgrounds, etc. 
We have decisions where the city is not re- 


sponsible. 
Mr. O. E. Carr: I think that is worthy of 
consideration. I wonder if any responsibility 


on the part of the city would not be avoided 
by placing warning signs about the field say- 
ing, “Any man going beyond this point is 
endangered and does it at his own risk.” It 
seems to me in case of accident that would 
largely take care of the responsibility that 
might otherwise fall on the city. 

Chairman Wells: We have adopted the 
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policy of making lines, a large number of 
lines, using lime so as to make a wide white 
mark on the ground, and then placing warn- 
ing signs along this line at various points, 
warning people not to cross it. We do that 
whenever we expect large crowds. We usually 
take out a large group of police officers to 
help enforce this regulation. 

Does anyone have knowledge of any test 
case as to the responsibility of the city? Sup- 
pose there was a rough place in the field and 
the plane should be wrecked on account of the 
rough place, would the city be liable? 

This is a new subject, and we have these 
questions that haven’t arisen in very many 
places as yet. The thing would reduce itself, 
I suppose, to a question of negligence, and if 
the place was a very rough place, the city 
might be negligent and have liability. 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Did I understand you to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that in your field your 
runway was to be 5,000 feet long? 

Chairman Wells: Yes. How long are they 
in Forth Worth? 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Just as long as we need 
to make them. We have the whole world out 
there. 

Chairman Wells: We have been told by the 
Department of Commerce that we should pro- 
vide, if possible, a 5,000-foot runway. That, 
of course, is for the large ships that they plan 
on using, carrying probably fifteen to twenty 
passengers and several tons of freight. They 
will demand a 5,000-foot runway and we are 
able to do that on our ground. 

I rather disagree with the paper we had, on 
the size of the ground. You probably noticed 
that Major Whitbeck gave a minimum of 120 
acres. I suppose in giving a minimum of 120 
acres he means of actual landing field. Of 
course that would not be quite so bad, because 
you are going to have quite a number of things 
on your field. We have been asked to provide 
a track from the Santa Fe Railway up to the 
field, so the Pullmans may be set off at the 
depot and switched out to the landing field. 
It is their plan on the Transcontinental route 
to have a restaurant there so a person may get 
off of the airplane, eat dinner, and then take 
the Pullman on the field, later to be connected 
to the train to go on to Clovis, New Mexico. 

We think it is necessary, in our case at least, 
to have this switch on the field, and it is now 
being provided for. 

Has anyone else a thought? I presume our 
time is about up. President Edy, have you 
anything to suggest? 
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President John N. Edy: No, I haven’t, Mr. 
Chairman. I am sorry it wasn’t possible for 
me to hear this discussion. We are just in 
the throes of trying to decide whether we 
must have an airport in Berkeley. We have 
a metropolitan area there which has four 
fields which are all admittedly the best in the 
world, and when all the cities admit that, I am 
not quite sure that we should compete with 
them. 

I am sorry I didn’t hear the discussion, be- 
cause probably some of the men here are 
faced with the necessity of convincing their 
councils or satisfying themselves that they 
really need an airport. Perhaps you have 
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noticed that of all the airplanes that started 
on this Transcontinental flight which has just 
finished at Los Angeles, not one completed the 
flight without making a stop. That is signi- 
ficant. I have a feeling that in the public 
mind aviation has been over-promoted, pro- 
moted beyond the science of commercial avia- 
tion. 


Chairman Wells: If there is nothing further 
it is about time for the next round table, so we 
will adjourn. 

... The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty 
o’clock ... 


ADJOURNMENT 


TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSION OF PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
Tuesday Morning, September 18, 1928 


The meeting was called to order at nine 
forty-five a. m., by Samuel C. May, associate 
professor of political science, University of 
California. 

Chairman May: Gentlemen of this Round 
Table: Papers read at a round table are often 
rather theoretical and academic, and most of 
the time is consumed in their reading. I think 
it might be better for this group to have a 
full exchange of news, because I believe practi- 
cally every city manager has some idea on the 
subject with which we are concerned this 
morning, and it is my hope that on the basis 
of the report which Mr. Ridley will present to 
you a full discussion will ensue. I shall not 
burden you with the formal paper which I had 
prepared. 

We will start our work this morning by hav- 
ing Mr. Ridley present to this group the find- 
ings of the committee appointed to study the 
subject we have under consideration. Mr. Tel- 
ford, of the Bureau of Public Personnel Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C., is expected 
to arrive any moment and will present to us 
his point of view before we adjourn. 


Mr. Clarence E. Ridley: I wonder if you 
want the complete report read this morning. 
You will remember yesterday afternoon we 
read the introduction and the conclusions. Are 
there any here who did not hear the report 
which was given yesterday afternoon? If so, 
it will save us from repeating what was said 
yesterday, and we can pass directly to the 
testimony of the managers and educators. 

... Mr. Ridley read the report... 

Chairman May: I hope there will be ques- 
tions on Mr. Ridley’s excellent report. If you 
will keep these questions in mind, we will 


throw the meeting open for discussion after 
Mr. Telford has addressed you. I would like to 
throw out a suggestion or two for your con- 
sideration. 

In most of the European countries a distinc- 
tion exists between the higher administrative 
positions and the so-called technical or line 
positions. The only places where we find that 
in America are the education and military 
fields. At West Point, we train officers, but 
do not train privates or non-commissioned 
officers. In the educational field, there is a 
demarcation between the classroom teacher 
and the educational administrator. In most 
universities, we will find future educators 
making their choice as to whether they are go- 
ing to be classroom teachers or administrators. 

In the city-manager profession, we find that 
although men may have had a special technical 
field in which they are proficient, their work 
is primarily that of co-ordinators or adminis- 
trators. 

Is it possible in training future managers 
in America to distinguish between general ad- 
ministrative and technical—whether they be 
police or public health or engineering? 

One other question I would like to throw out 
for your thought and discussion is this: If 
we are to recognize that management requires 
its own training quite distinct from the special 
fields, how is a future manager going to get 
his start in the profession? Is it necessary for 
him to have some special field first in order 
to enter the public service. 


We all realize that no city is coming to a 
university saying, “Have you not a bright 
young man of the age of twenty-three who will 
manage our city?” But we know if we train 
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men for special activities and give them some 
understanding of the problems of the city 
manager, an understanding of their own par- 
ticular places in the field, and the relationship 
to the general administration, they are pre- 
pared to advance from the particular specialty 
to the general field of management. 


Another question—Is there a group of sub- 
jects which we might call General Administra- 
tion, including budgeting, personnel, account- 
ing, reporting, publicity, graphics, general 
management? If there is such a group as a 
unit, can universities give a training so that 
a man might enter minor positions dealing 
with administrative control in the same way 
that a man starts as a principal of a school 
instead of a classroom teacher, and works up 
to a higher superintendency? In other words, 
can trained men who are fitted for assistants 
in budget control, accounting, and those gen- 
eral administrative subjects, secure positions 
without a special detailed. knowledge of some 
one municipal activity? 

Should the university attempt to train in 
those fields where there now is no training 
whatsoever: fire protection, police administra- 
tion, and possibly city management? 

I throw out these suggestions merely so 
that you may prepare some questions. 

We are very glad to have with us this morn- 
ing Mr. Fred Telford of the Bureau of Public 
Personnel Administration. I think Mr. Tel- 
ford needs no introduction to this group. He 
has traveled throughout this country giving 
valuable assistance to city managers and other 
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officials on the problem of personnel. His view 
of the problem is that of the man thinking of 
all the particulars in the service and making 
classifications here and there; seeing the prob- 
lem, as it were, from the point of view of the 
entire group, yet dividing it off according to 
the necessary qualifications in each type of 
position. 
... Mr. Telford read his address .. . 


(Editor’s Note: A copy of Mr. Telford’s paper was 
not available for publication.) 


Chairman May: I am sure this group will 
find that your informal talk, which was really 
an address, has a very vital connection with 
our subject. With almost any attempt to train 
future public officials, you must take for 
granted a very close relationship between the 
public official and the university, and it seems 
to me the bridging of this gap is the most im- 
portant first step. It is this kind of contact 
which gets actual problems before the student 
for discussion. It is through contact that the 
universities become clearing houses of in- 
formation. And it is through this method that 
students are placed in the field work, getting 
their training in positions and building up the 
confidence of the public officials. 

We have asked Mr. Spence to lead the dis- 
cussian and if you will bear with me a mo- 
ment, I will read some portions of the paper 
which I was to have presented, as I believe Mr. 
Spence will direct some of his remarks to what 
I have proposed. 

I am going to read one page of a very defi- 
nite plan we have at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


A PROPOSAL FOR GRADUATE TRAINING AND RESEARCH IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


By Samuel C. May, Associate Professor of Political Science, University of California, Berkeley, 
California 


It is proposed to develop and expand the fa- 
cilities at the University of California so that 
there may be applied to the important prob- 
lems of government administration the organ- 
ized intellectual resources of the University, 
co-ordinated into carefully considered pro- 
grams of library development, investigation, 
research, publication, and instruction, in order 
to understand and make known to students, 
officials, and the public the underlying prin- 
ciples and practices of government administra- 
tion which seem to accomplish the most effi- 
cient and desirable results; and best to pre- 
pare future government officials for effective 
public service. 


Objectives 
The project contemplates the following ob- 
jectives: 


1. To collect, classify, and make available 
the existing materials and information 
which are required for an understand- 
ing of the varied work of government, 
to publish bibliographies, guides and 
manuals, so that faculty, students and 
officials may compare, correlate, and in- 
terpret existing knowledge pertaining to 
public administration. (The card cata- 
logue of the existing collection now con- 
tains approximately one hundred thous- 
and items.) 

2. To develop systematically through the 
various existing departments of the Uni- 
versity a continuous and co-ordinated 
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program of comparative field investiga- 
tions concerning the administrative 
structure for the pesformance of gov- 
ernment work; the actual practices and 
methods used and the interrelations be- 
tween different governmental units. 

3. To bring about co-ordination of research 
among - age wine interested in special 

overnmental fields. 

4. o establish and conduct carefully plan- 
ned co-operative programs of research 
in those fields of public administration 
not now fully developed by the Univers- 
ity, such as, the administration of crimi- 
nal justice, the administration of civil 
justice, various phases of city and re- 
gional planning, police administration, 
and others. 

5. To encourage, develop, and maintain re- 
search concerning the fundamental prin- 
ciples of public administration and its 
relationship to the legislative, judicial, 
and executive branches of government. 

6. To co-operate with civic organizations, 
bureaus of governmental research, 
leagues of municipalities, public officials, 
and individuals in securing or giving in- 
formation, making investigations or con- 
ducting research. 

7. To publish the results of investigation 
and research in public administration. 

8. To prepare teaching material based upon 
investigations and research. 

9. To establish a co-ordinated graduate 
curriculum of upper division and gradu- 
ate instruction so that mature specialists 
in fields which are found in both govern- 
mental and private work may obtain a 
knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
specialty as applied to government and 
its relationship to other governmental 
functions, and to the supervisory and 
controlling agencies of general admin- 
istrative structure. (This would involve 
more than one hundred existing courses.) 

10. To introduce new courses in fields of 
public administration not now fully 
covered by existing instruction. 

11. To offer upper division and graduate in- 
struction in those aspects of public ad- 
ministration which are applicable to all 
government organization units regard- 
less of the particular function each may 
perform. 


12. To carry on a continuous study of the 

opportunities and requirements of the 

ublic service so that educational prob- 

ems involved in training for govern- 

ment administration ma intelligently 

solved, and that srepetly prepared stu- 
dents may find suitable positions. 


Chairman May: As Mr. Telford has said, 
these things grow gradually. We have been 
placing in positions throughout the state men 
in civil service groups. In the three largest 
cities near, Berkeley, the chief civil service ex- 
aminer in each case is a man who has had 
training at the University. The same is prac- 
tically true for our state government, and we 
are about to start a very comprehensive study 


of the needs of the civil service as stated by 
officials themselves. 


We feel that the first part of our problem 
is to find out what those responsible for gov- 
ernment need from the university in the way 
of training and then to offer the instruction 
which will fit those needs. 


Mr. E. V. Spence (San Angelo, Tex.): The 
subject is very large, as you well know, and 
I shall not undertake to discuss all phases, be- 
cause I am not qualified, in the first place. I 
did not have time to read the entire paper pre- 
pared by Dr. May, but I did gain this point. 

Should the personnel be trained for public 
administration or only for city manager, and 
I think his point was well taken. I think they 
should be taught for all the different positions 
that might be available for the public purposes. 
In training for the profession, it is divided, I 
think, into two phases, one for young students 
just finishing the university and college and 
for the man who has been out in public service 
or in some other profession. 


I don’t think the university can set down 
any specific course for training for the pro- 
fession, for the simple reason you will find 
that if it is a young man he will take the en- 
tire course, and if it a man who has been out 
in other work, he will want help along certain 
lines, or he will be handicapped through dupli- 
cation of work or some work out of whieh he 
will not be in position to get all the goed he 
desires. It is my idea this course should be 
available to the brighter students, especially 
to graduate students and to those who have 
had a few years of experience and have been 
in contact with the public. 


I think the course to be furnished at any 
university would be only 50 per cent of what 
we would actually need, because we would have 
to obtain 50 per cent of the qualifications from 
hard work in dealing with the public. This 
phase of the work handicaps a good many 
young men as they leave college or university 
and take up their first work as city manager. 
And I think it would be rather costly to the 
public to allow a young man to finish at the 
university and then step out and manage a 
city. He would not know the pitfalls. There- 
fore, it would be costly. 

If the course in the university were to be 
divided, partly a fixed course, such as finance, 
budgeting, municipal administration, engi- 
neering (providing he has had some engineer- 
ing work) I think it would be a good plan. 
Then leave the rest of it for his own selectien, 
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taking stock of what he needs for the pro- 
fession. 

I am not going to say much more, because I be- 
lieve the discussion which will follow will bring 
out more important points, but I do think we 
will get some publicity in this way if the uni- 
versities and colleges gave this course for pub- 
lic administrator or city manager, our work 
would be known more as a profession and 
thereby we would get some benefit in overcom- 
ing the question of employing an out-of-town 
man. 

It seems to me that is a question which con- 
fronts every city manager. If he moves from 
one place to another, there is the question of 
how long he has to live in a city to become a 
citizen. In Phoenix, Arizona, you have to live 
in the city six months or a year before you 
can hold a position as city manager. 


When you employ an engineer, you think 
nothing of going out of the city, also when you 
employ a teacher. I think, in the university 
and college offering this work, we would be- 
come known as doing work that is strictly 
professional. (Applause.) 


Mr. Woodhouse (University of North Caro- 
lina): I hesitate to speak on this very broad 
subject in the presence of people who know so 
much more about it than I do, both on the 
academic side and on the practical side, but 
I would speak perhaps as a Jack of all trades 
who has spread over several fields, enough to 
see the difficulties and not claiming to know 
very much about how to solve them. 

Perhaps I may make a few suggestions in 
connection with one or two opportunities that 
I see before us here in North Carolina. 


You ask as one of your questions, Mr. Chair- 
man, whether or not we should have training 
at our universities in such specialized things 
as police administration. The Association of 
Police Chiefs of North Carolina, which be- 
gan four years ago with seven members and 
now has 225, has recently approached the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and asked that we 
establish a school for training police chiefs and 
for training patrol men, so that they may at- 
tract to the service a higher type of man, and 
so that they may give that man a better train- 
ing for his work. We are certainly going to 
undertake that. I don’t know just what we are 
going to do. ; 

I have a few suggestions, myself, as to some 
things that should be taught to these police 
officers, from chief down to patrol man. I 
am not in a position to solve the problem, but 
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I am prepared to say we are going to tackle 
it at the University of North Carolina. 

We have had a@ different kind of approach 
from secretaries of chambers of commerce of 
some of our cities. Their association asked us 
to give an institute for them, dealing with 
some things like city government administra- 
tion, which they ought to have, and asking us 
to suggest other things which they ought to 
study. We had such an institute during this 
past summer and I know I derived more bene- 
fit than I gave. I rejoiced in that opportunity. 

We have had another problem before us in 
that all of our counties are not authorized to 
have county accountants. But a law, recently 
passed, authorized the county to appoint 
county accountants. Many of these account- 
ants, when they are successful, develop into 
county managers. So there is an opportunity, 
as a miximum, for 100 county managers in 
North Carolina. I am not prepared to say 
what we will do about it at the University; I 
am very certain that the president down to the 
last and most important of us is going to do 
something about training people for public ad- 
ministration. I foresee that if our county man- 
agers are successful they may graduate into 
some of the city managerships which are open- 
ing up and are going to open up still more in 
North Carolina. 

So much on the practical side of the demand 
for such training in public administration and 
of the concrete opportunities that, in my 
limited vision of the matter and understand- 
ing, I see in North Carolina. 

I would like to add a footnote to some of 
the general things in Mr. Ridley’s paper. I 
believe only one added sociology as one of the 
necessary subjects for training in a _ well 
established, well planned training for public 
administration. I would like to add history, 
and go so far as to say that these subjects are 
the most important of all the subjects that any 
of the public administrators ought to study. 
As I see it, as a student of government of law 
and history, law and government are estab- 
lished to regulate human relationships. It is 
impossible to regulate human relationships 
until we understand something of the nature 
of these human relationships. 

I know of no subjects that so generally give 
us the beginning of understanding of human 
relationships, that bind the human beings to- 
gether so much as history ought and as 
sociology has begun to give. 

I apologize for these rather scattered re- 
marks, but I have just spoken at random as a 
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student of law and of government, and as one 
who has realized his ignorance and inability to 
handle the major amount of work of a small 
city. I know of the difficult problems that 
face us. 

Mr. Bingham: I just want to say a word on 
personal experience, on using the graduates 
from your training schools. It has been my 
pleasure and privilege to have four appren- 
ticed city managers. Three of those men are 
now city managers. One is the secretary of a 
State League of Municipalities in the East. I 
have found in all cases that the men were very 
attentive, very anxious to get all the details 
possible and they had a very fine ground work 
in general theory. But they were absolutely at 
a loss to understand the technique of public 
contact. 

Mr. Spence mentioned that you come out 
50 per cent lacking. I believe that is too high 
a figure. I would say possibly a third. I be- 
lieve one-third of their instruction should be in 
public contact, because without a contact with 
the public they are useless as city managers. 
But I do want to say all of the graduates with 
whom I have had any experience have been 
very capable and very conscientious in their 
work. 

Chairman May: May I ask a question? A 
good many of our graduate students are people 
now employed by the government. We have 
had city managers come to the university for 
whatever they could find there. Would not 
this, in a way, do away with the criticism. 

Mr. Bingham: Yes, but they have to take 
their P. G. course. They have to go back. 


Chairman May: We arrange for evening 
courses, where a large part of the group are 
public officials. 

Mr. Bingham: I generally arranged it that 
the men would come two months or more. I 
would see that they had at least two weeks 
actual practice in the department of a city 
and in the evening have personal talks with me. 
Lots of times they would come out to the house, 
sit on the front porch, and I would spend many 
enjoyable hours with them. I think in that 
way they may have gotten more contact with 
the public, but I think the university should 
do something towards that. 


Mr. R. W. B. Hart (Lynchburg, Va.): It 
has been brought out that there appears to be 
no very definite opening for graduates in pub- 
lic administration to step immediately into a 
field of public management. I think that is 
very true, and there must be some medium 


through which they can proceed. A great ma- 
jority of the counties and cities are coming 
into it fast, as was just brought out, both in 
North Carolina and in other states. A great 
majority of those political units, I think, re- 
quire in their manager (assuming they are 
working toward that end) that he have some 
engineering training. 

I have often thought there should be some 
way in which this engineering training, which 
is an established thing, could be supplemented 
in some ways in the schools by training in pub- 
lic administration. It might take a little 
longer. You might have to delete some of the 
purely technical engineering subjects and con- 
centrate on some of those that would broaden 
a man out in the field of management. 


Then when he comes out he is not a man- 
ager. He does not expect to be and cannot. 
There is no market there. He cannot step out 
into a manager field, but he can take up some 
engineering position in the city or some sub- 
ordinate position in the county or city. With 
that background, he is able to grasp more 
readily the administrative problems, and there 
is an incentive to work up into the position of 
manager. He has had an engineering training 
where the field seems to be broader. 


Chairman May: May I take the time to 
say that in a great university like our own, 
with engineering schools, public health schools, 
public welfare, and library schools we have 
found that it would not be wise for the engi- 
neering school to attempt to teach manage- 
ment. If it did, so would the library school 
and the public health school. Our chief prob- 
lem is to coordinate the existing opportunities 
in such a way that the engineering student 
may come over to the Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration and there receive a training in 
addition to the engineering course. He might 
receive a certificate if he does enough work 
saying he has had certain courses in Public 
Administration. Otherwise, we would have 
courses in budgeting in some twelve or more 
departments in the university. That is the 
way we hope to work it out there. 


Mr. John Pierce (Springdale, Pa.): I have 
not been able to hear anything suggested for 
the training of men already in the profession. 
Most of us come in with a certain fixed train- 
ing, as engineering, or public health, and we 
are thrown in contact with financing, police 
work, and so forth. I would like to offer this 
suggestion. 


I fell upon this suggestion from the U. S. 
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Bureau of Education, where they have made 
up certain reading courses in different sub- 
jects. I feel that in public management there 
should be some kind of a_ reading course 
whereby we can have available, if we so desire, 
the latest literature, latest books on subjects 
with which we are not entirely familiar. It 
is true they have book reviews in there, but 
sometimes it is not the real reading course. 
I offer that as a suggestion to this organiz- 
atio, and, if possible, some method be devised 
whereby all of us in the service, handicapped 
on these political science subjects, can get a 
little information that will do us a lot of good. 

Chairman May: I would like to say a word 
about that suggestion, and I am afraid I will 
have to close the meeting. The literature on 
municipal administration is so vast today that 
it is practically impossible to send out very 
much, until a specific request comes in. For 
example, we had a request a few weeks ago 
on swimming pools and found in our own 
library several hundred items dealing with 
swimming pools, scattered in many volumes 
containing other matter. We couldn’t send out 
all of those in a box car, keep track of them, 
and get them back. We inquired further “What 
particular question concerning swimming 
pools?” 

If the city managers and other public offi- 
cials would realize the amount of information 
which the universities have, and would make 
their contacts, they could receive much bene- 
fit. We, on the other hand, want to know 
your practical problems, not to tell you what 
you should do or to even suggest, but just to 
know what your problems are, and attempt, 
if we can, to help you solve them. We would 
give compilations and literature, the statistical 
help and that sort of thing, and you would get 
material which you might apply to your 
problems. 

After hearing the splendid address by Mr. 
Telford and the splendid report of the com- 
mittee, presented by Mr. Ridley, I hope the 
city managers and the universities throughout 
the country will come closer together, because 
all these relationships are tied up with the pro- 
fession, not only the training but the actual 
work. I feel confident that these contacts 
would lead very soon to a time when the city 
manager will come to the university for young 
men who can come into the general administra- 
tive capacity, if only the universities are told 
how to make them useful, and where the stu- 
dents can get their practical! field training 
with the city manager and other groups. 


Mr. Telford: I want to say I have been 
rather disappointed at the turn the discussion 
has taken this morning with regard to train- 
in city managers, because I believe it is the 
wrong turn. It is just as feasible and desir- 
able to train city managers as it is other 
groups. So it seems to me, and the assumption 
seems to be, that either you have a full course 
for the city manager or you have nothing ex- 
cept this general background. I don’t see it 
that way. 

The Bureau of Personnel Administration is 
much more interested in the smaller ground of 
those engaged in personnel administration 
than the city manager, as we conceive there 
is no hope of having a technically trained per- 
sonnel administrator unless he knows some- 
things about statistics, basis of classification 
of salary. We believe, as universities are 
organized today, it is possible to get a few to 
give the basic courses and conceive it to be the 
function of the Bureau of Public Personnel 
Administration to encourage people to take 
those courses and help find places for them 
after they have taken those courses. 


With ten or fifteen openings a year, we still 
think is is worth while to enter those courses 
and help to find jobs for those people. In that 
way, the profession is going to be made over. 


With this more promising field, much larger 
field for the city managers, it seems awfully 
unfortunate to say you cannot give anything 
more than a course in public administration. 
Maybe you cannot give a full, rounded out 
course, but I grant it is a mistake of the first 
in three different sections of the country giv- 
order not to have at least three universities 
ing courses for the particular purpose of giv- 
ing the city manager certain formal training 
that he needs to give him certain information, 
the methods that he has to have, and to learn 
in that way, rather than to follow the waste- 
ful method of trial and error on the job. We 
don’t need to assume that the person who takes 
these courses is going to become city manager 
of Cincinnati immediately. Even the lawyer 
who takes the legal course does not go to 
pleading his cases before the court at once. 
He, as an apprentice, serves as an underling 
first. 


I was rather disappointed to see the discus- 
sion take the turn that it did take, on this 
general thing. 


Mr. Ridley: The conclusions of this com- 
mittee were presented yesterday, and Mr. Tel- 
ford not being here, he lacks the advice that 
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was contained in the recommendations of the 
committee. 

Another thing in connection with this is that 
I think this committee should be continued, not 
the present personnel. I am not anxious for 
the present personnel to continue, but I think 
it is a committee of importance that should be 
continued. We more or less laid a foundation 
for some real work. But there are at present 
in the United States five universities offering 
specific courses for the training of city man- 
agers. A dozen others are offering courses 
which they claim prepare managers for the 
work, but don’t coordinate all the courses and 
advertise them as such. But for the sake of 
time this morning I skimmed hurriedly through 
merely the opinion of the educators and the 
members of the Association. 

It seems to me, if I might be permitted to 
offer this suggestion, that a committee on cur- 
riculi, or whatever name it may be, should be 
continued with the idea of using the informa- 
tion, the statistical data that we have collected 
as a basis. That they go ahead from that and 
more concretely outline now, if we might, what 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
September 


. . . The continued round table on “Training 
for the Profession of Public Management,” 
convened at three o’clock, with Professor 
Samuel C. May of the University of California 
presiding as Chairman . 

Chairman May: Mr. Ridley, won’t you tell 
us whether the committee found university 
training advisable or needful? 

Mr. Clarence E. Ridley: I think the limita- 
tions of the work done by the committee 
should be brought out very clearly. To begin 
with, the purpose of the committee was limited 
to a determination of what colleges and uni- 
versities in this country were doing toward 
the training of the City Managers. So that 
was rather a fact study, merely determining 
what was being done. 

That we did. We enlarged the scope of that 
work to include and give consideration to the 
question as to whether colleges and universi- 
ties should attempt to train city managers. Of 
course that last question is largely a matter of 
opinion, in the absence of any evidence or data 
in the case to guide it in coming to a conclu- 
sion that would be of some value. So in order 
to get some data we sent an inquiry, as I 
stated this morning, to all the members of the 
Executive Committee of the City Managers’ 
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kind of a training a manager should have. 
We have not attempted that and any discus- 
sion of it is merely horse play in the absence 
of more concrete data than we have now. It 
seems to me that is a question we as managers 
should be interested in and work with educa- 
tors along that line and reach some middle 
ground as to what does constitute training of a 
city manager. 

There seems to be no discussion as to what 
training an engineer should have in a par- 
ticular line or in the field of medicine or law. 
There is no reason why we need throw up our 
hands and say we don’t know what training a 
manager should have. I don’t think we are 
ready to make that confession, and for that 
reason I think the committee should be con- 
tinued another year with that concrete object 
in view, to outline definitely what constitutes 
training for managers. 

Chairman May: I believe the time for dis- 
cussion has elapsed, so we will now adjourn. 

. . The meeting adjourned at eleven-five 
Oy Uhi'e <r 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Association, the combined service of whom 
probably represents approximately one hun- 
dred years of service in the field, thinking 
their testimony on that subject would be of 
considerable value. And to canvass the entire 
membership of the Association doubtless would 
not give us any more reliable data than this 
would be. 

Then on the other hand we sent the same 
inquiry to educators in the field, particularly 
in the field of public administration, whom we 
knew for years had been giving the thought 
very serious consideration, and that included 
practically all the leaders in that field. 

That evidence was submitted this morning, 
in the form of extracts from their letters. 
Briefly, the observation that we drew from 
that data was this: We were quite of the 
opinion that any one interested could take the 
evidence that we prepared and draw conclu- 
sions quite as valuable as any we might draw. 

Yet our work on the subject should have led 
us to draw or make certain observations, and 
that we did. Our observation was briefly this: 
That we should not view with alarm the fact 
that only 13 per cent of the managers who 
attended these courses that were offered, de- 
signed especially for their training, now oc- 
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cupied positions as city managers, pointing 
out that the majority of these graduates have 
been only available to the public service field 
for the last five years, and that certainly we 
cannot expect managers to arrive at that posi- 
tion in that length of time. We pointed to the 
fact that it is not very likely that managers in 
industry, from the time of their graduation, 
reach that position. 

Briefly then, the testimony bore out, or 
would support this statement, I think, that 
there was quite a general unanimity of opinion 
that colleges and universities should train for 
the public service field. There seems to be no 
doubt on that point. Now as to whether col- 
leges and universities should offer courses 
designed especially for the training of city 
managers, or for the general field of public 
administration, there was not a unanimity of 
opinion. 

Then there was the third question: Assum- 
ing that it is advisable to train managers, as 
was brought out, of what should that training 
consist? It seems to me that is a matter that 
we could well devote the next year to, and 
perhaps not then entirely answer that ques- 
tion. It is one that is beyond the scope of the 
committee, and of course for lack of time that 
subject was not dwelt on to the degree that 
would enable us to make any definite recom- 
mendations. But we did not by any means 
overlook the importance of that. 

If I have overlooked some important point 
in recalling from memory the different fea- 
tures of that report, I hope you will raise it. 

Chairman May: Gentlemen, we have heard 
the summary of the report of the committee 
which has been working a year, and the meet- 
ing is now open for discussion on any point 
you may wish to bring up. 

It seems to me, that preparatory to a course 
in city managership or public management of 
any kind, there should be training in one of 
the technical subjects, such as engineering or 
law, or something of that nature as the funda- 
mental course. 

Along with that there would be an appren- 
ticeship for the prospective candidate for the 
position of city manager, so he could obtain 
that very necessary ability of being able to 
meet the public. 

Mr. Russell Forbes: Isn’t it true that a city 
manager in a small city is faced with the staff 
and with the line duties? Isn’t he faced with 
both? That is, he is faced with the necessity 


of not only having to carry on these adminis- 
trative functions, but also has to know a great 


deal about the technical phases of administra- 
tion. And we found, after several years’ ex- 
perience in training city managers that the 
graduates almost without exception find them- 
selves beginning their career in a very smal] 
town, where they are faced with both of those 
general branches of the subject. 

I can speak as a graduate of the Training 
School of Public Service in New York City, 
which is of course a very excellent course, and 
one I think typical of all those now being 
given. The only criticism I would make of 
that course in the form in which I received it, 
would be that the training did not include any 
of those questions, necessary questions, of 
contact with the public, how to handle public 
opinion, the matter of tact and contact with 
department heads, etc. 

It was a very excellent training from the 
point of view of technical administration of 
the various subjects of city government, but it 
seems to me it was deficient in that respect. 
And so it seems to me that in any future 
course of training for city managers, that you 
cannot overlook one of those main branches 
to the exclusion of the other subjects. 

It is only in the larger cities of 60,000 popu- 
lation or over, where the duties of the city 
manager are confined almost entirely to those 
broad questions of administration, what we 
would call the “staff” functions. 

Chairman May: There has been suggested 
in our own local situation, the investigation of 
managerial practice. Mr. Edy wrote his thesis 
in this field and has since developed it into a 
manual for the City of Berkeley, and we were 
hoping to cover this type of thing through a 
group of lectures which would deal not so 
much with the technical subjects, but with 
those human relationships within the organi- 
zation. By this I do not mean strictly per- 
sonnel technique, but relations with the coun- 
cil, with the man who comes in and makes 
complaint. And in those general relationships 
as expressed this morning by one city man- 
ager, and I believe acquiesced in by the others, 
we find the young university graduate quite 
deficient. 

Professor Woodhouse (University of North 
Carolina): I take issue very decidedly with 
the idea it is better for a city manager to be 
trained intensively as an engineer or inten- 
sively as an accountant, or as a_ business 
expert, or even as a lawyer, although I am 
inclined to think training as a lawyer would 
be necessary to the most important requisite 
for a public administrator. 
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It may be because I am what Mr. Tilford 
spoke of this morning as an “academic nut” 
that I think the training should be very broad, 
that the very first requisite is an understand- 
ing, or beginning of an understanding I should 
say—none of us has very much understanding 
—of this complex thing we call our social or- 
ganization. Personally, I am a _ student of 
political science and history, but sociology as 
a discipline has meant very much more to me, 
as I size it up, because sociology has tackled 
the problem of trying to make the students 
understand how society is organized and why 
it has been organized as it is, how it has 
happened to be organized as it is. 

I don’t care very much for names, what it 
is called. I was interested to hear a young 
Irish student at the University of North Caro- 
lina, from Dublin, say that he had gotten in 
jurisprudence at Dublin what he was getting 
in sociology at our university. Somehow or 
other, and from somebody, the students who 
are intending to go into public administration 
should have a very intensive study of human 
relationships, and I don’t care whether it is 
called “law”, political science” or “history.” 

If I were coming to the University of North 
Carolina, I would go to Professor Otto, head 
of the department of Sociology, because he is 
most interested in it. I would pick out several 
other men and pay no attention to what the 
subject was. There was Professor Young, 
whom we lost to the University of Wisconsin. 
Why? Because he was connecting his en- 
gineering with the social relationships, which 
after all I think is the most important thing 
for any public officer, whether he is an elec- 
tric officer or expert administrator, selected 
on civil service principles. 

So I think one of the weaknesses of our city- 
manager profession so far has been that the 
managers have gone in from the engineering 
end—I am not throwing rocks at the city 
managers. They have done lots of things 
while we have stood off and talked about 
them. But they have gone into it from the 
accounting side, or business side, or perhaps 
a few lawyers, but they have lacked that 
general background which would give a better 
understanding. 

If we are going to plan to train successors 
to this group of pioneers who have done such 
wonderful work, we have got to train them in 
other things besides these specialties. They 
can select a city attorney; they can select a 
city engineer; they can select city accountants, 
and the more they know of any one of those 


subjects the better, but they have got to know 
that coordinating influence, acquire that desire 
to coordinate of which Dr. May spoke this 
morning. They ought to coordinate those, 
more than anything else. They are synchron- 
ists. That is the biggest job in the whole 
field, I think. 

Chairman May: Just before Mr. Collins 
came in I mentioned the fact that the British 
Civil Service separates administrative posi- 
tions from those of performance in special 
fields. There may not be definite training 
for public administration, but men hoping to 
go into that field take their examination, and 
once in that field they are in a position which 
might in this country be likened to the com- 
missioned officer in the army. 

We haven’t that yet, but I hope we will some 
day. Where is the man, trained as you sug- 
gest, going to get his first position in public 
service? That is the great problem we have 
to meet. 

Professor Woodhouse: Might I suggest as 
a footnote to what you said about English 
training, there is a more important thing—lI 
hesitate to speak of this because I am speak- 
ing from slight knowledge—and I ask: Isn’t 
their attitude more important? Am I correct, 
Mr. Collins, in saying Lord Balfour majored, 
as we would say, in philosophy? 

Mr. Arthur Collins: Yes. 

Professor Woodhouse: He majored in that 
subject and yet reached the highest position 
in England because the highest intelligence 
the university man develops is centered 
around public affairs. We haven’t that in our 
universities. Attitude is important and must 
be given consideration. 

Chairman May: I think there has been a 
decided change in England on that point. 
Three years ago the masters at Cambridge 
expressed doubt whether there would ever be 
a course in public administration. Since that 
time, not a Cambridge, but four English uni- 
versities have developed entire groupings of 
courses along this line. The general capacity 
and the intellectual broadness which the Eng- 
lish type of higher education gives was the 
most suitable that could be found for the age 
through which we have just passed. 

But the new technical and complicated 
world in which England and every other coun- 
try now finds itself requires some testing of 
a man’s ability in what we might call the 
social science field; as much now an entrance 
requirement as was formerly that of general 
capacity, in an age when general common 
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sense would solve most problems. Adminis- 
tration, as such has become a somewhat tech- 
nical thing, and some feel that a man should 
have formal training in government adminis- 
tration as such before entering the higher ad- 
ministrative service. 

Mr. Collins, could you tell us more about 
that? 

Mr. Arthur Collins: If it is helpful to you, 
I would like to say we are moving more from 
the general to the particular in training a man 
in the preliminaries of the science of adminis- 
tration. It is perfectly right that up until five 
years ago the broadest general training at the 
universities was considered as the sole requis- 
ite for our civil service division, and there was 
a lot of truth in that doctrine, because, to put 
it quite shortly, it was found that the man 
who had a sufficiently wide view of life in the 
national administrative and local administra- 
tive sense to qualify in the higher ranks of the 
various universities, if he had that gray 
matter in his head which enabled him to get 
the first class ratings to allow him to adapt 
himself to anything. 

And as there was no other supplement to 
it, that had to suffice. The man was weeded 
out when he came to be tested, but it was 
astonishing how many did survive the test 
after they had gone through the general train- 
ing and pased the examinations in all forms of 
national and municipal administration. 

Philosophy was the most powerful, that 
being nothing more than the knowledge of 
man and his reactions in a given set of cir- 
cumstances. But since government itself, both 
national and local, has tended to become more 
technical in character, and while at one time, 
taking public health as an illustration, it was 
sufficient to take the most general precautions 
against the spread of disease, now they are 
beginning at an earlier stage and they are 
going into the preventive side of medicine, for 
instance. 

So a man who has passed all the examina- 
tions that the universities can offer, if he is 
going into the public health service, he has to 
follow on with what is next. He has to get 
his D. B. H. He may have passed all the 
medical examinations there are, be a member 
of the College of Surgeons, the Metaphysical 
Association, be a qualified surgeon and 
general practitiener, but he was not deemed to 
be qualified to act in the public health service 
until he passed from the general into the 
particular and taken his D. B. H., as we call it. 

What seems to me to emerge from discus- 
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sions of that kind, wherever I find them is 
this: The government of people being what it 
is, the contact with human nature with all its 
merits and devices, there are three stages in 
the training of the successful administrator. 
The first is his general knowledge, which used 
to be only the field in which he need worry. 
The rest he found by experience. 

He must first of all get his general educa- 
tion. And I think it could be said that the gen- 
eral education of the higher ranks must be 
a graduating stage in the universities. The 
general education of the lower ranks must be 
in the matriculation stage of a competent 
university. 

Take both of those as in one field. You im- 
mediately pass from that, and you don’t give 
as much of your life to that as you used to, 
but immediately you pass from that you come 
to the particular. Into what field of social 
service work-—social service is something 
wider than government—are you going to 
pass? 

Well, you enter the race with no handicap 
at all, if you are a graduate. You enter the 
race with a bit of a start. But you are both 
out for the same goal. What field are you go- 
ing to enter? We think that a man’s choice 
of his field should be made practically at the 
time he leaves the university or the time he is 
matriculating, and he has got to concentrate 
in that field, and a sort of roving commission 
is not much good. 

He must begin in our government by select- 
ing his field, for remember that we do not 
have any city managers. He must select his 
field, and consequently study for it, and by the 
time he has finished the second stage of his 
training he has got his particular degree. If 
he is going from the engineering end, he has 
his engineering degree. If he is going in from 
the electrical engineering end, he has his elec- 
trical engineering certificates, mechanical, etc. 

Each professional body takes him up to that 
stage and gives him technical training. 

Third, and perhaps most important from 
your standpoint, he has got to serve a period 
of apprenticeship. It is only when he gets into 
the period of apprenticeship that he has capac- 
ity to establish contact with human nature. I 
will admit that we think you cannot tell 
whether a man is going to be a good adminis- 
trator or not until he has gotten down to 
actual administration and begun to test him- 
self by practice. 

The best type of servant is the man who 
started with a good education, went through 
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his particular field and then comes in contact 
with the public under the wing of some ex- 
perienced man. And the point seems to me to 
be of particular importance to city managers, 
because only one of two things can happen, as 
I see it, to the future of the city-manager 
movement. Either you have got to leave your- 
selves in the position of recruiting from inex- 
perienced men and reinforcing your ranks 
from time to time by those who pass almost 
casually into the city-manager field, maybe by 
a political appointment, maybe because a man 
feels he has some call or urge to public service, 
or it may be merely because he is the son of 
the mayor or son-in-law of the mayor. 

But if you are going to get your recruits 
from the casual sphere, the city-manager move- 
ment, to my mind, has a very precarious ex- 
istence. It won’t be deeply enough rooted. You 
may possibly come to the time when the politi- 
cal influence descends in this country, when 
after an experienced city manager has laid a 
start they won’t feel themselves any more de- 
pendent upon an experienced man at all. They 
will simply draw from some local political 
circle, relatives of somebody in authority. 

Now if that is so, and if that policy is fol- 
lowed, it is only a question of time until the 
political machines usurp that field, and not 
efficiency, but expediency becomes predomi- 
nant, and you will get back to your old city 
mayor and city council form of government. 
You will not maintain a constant succession of 
first class city managers. 

The other course, and the one which I think 
gives life to the future of the city-manager 
movement is, that those who have gotten to the 
top of it shall organize an apprenticeship sys- 
tem and turn out your city manager, not from 
the casual field but from the training field. 
And therefore, whether you do your appren- 
ticeship by actual service or whether you do it 
by articles in the field, I would like to see that 
explored. 

You don’t need to depend altogether on your 
councils being ready to appoint a young man 
as city manager. You don’t hesitate about it 
if you can get your boy into a first class firm 
to get three or five or seven years of experi- 
ence in accounting or lawyering. You are ac- 
customed to the fee idea, and that is where he 
gets his training. Until councils are suffi- 
ciently educated and able to appoint at a sal- 
ary an assistant city manager, and until city 
managers have reconciled themselves to the 
idea that it is good for the service that there 
shall be an assistant, and not be afraid some 
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bright young fellow will usurp their place, 
when you get over those ideas I think you will 
be more and more inclined to try the prin- 
ciple of apprenticeship under the auspices of 
this body, which is the competent body to 
handle such a matter. 

While I am not prepared, haven’t enough 
knowledge to speak on the course of training 
in management in the university, I believe 
whatever else you do in the way of general or 
particular training you won’t keep the number 
of city manager servants sufficiently compe- 
tent and sufficiently technically qualified, and 
sufficiently assured that it holds a good number 
of men who have that knack of handling the 
public, until you have brought them through 
the last acid test, which is a test of their 
ability to carry out their duties, and the only 
way to see they can carry out their duties is 
a system of apprenticeship. 

I would urge very strongly the adoption of a 
system of apprenticeship. 

Chairman May: Have any of the city man- 
agers here taken young men in as apprentices? 
Berkeley has done that to quite an extent. The 
present assistant city manager and the per- 
sonnel clerk started in half-time positions 
while university students, and gradually 
worked up to those positions, and in three 
cases have stepped on to city manager positions 
in other cities. I don’t know whether that is 
isolated or not. I have a feeling others have 
done the same thing. 

Professor Woodhouse: Didn’t Mr. Bingham 
speak of having four or five of those? 

Chairman May: Yes. One of Mr. Bing- 
ham’s proteges is here at this meeting as a 
city manager, Mr. Goines, of Alliance, Ne- 
braska. And there is another, Mr. Donnelly, 
of Two Rivers, Wisconsin. 

Professor Woodhouse: Mr. Foushee, who is 
city manager of Chapel Hill, was Mr. Knox’s 
assistant. 

Chairman May: The graduate work in the 
university has been taken by city managers 
actively engaged in the service through eve- 
ning courses. A good many of the graduate 
students there are men who are occupying 
minor positions in the municipal service, as- 
sistant city engineers, etc. We have a police 
chief from another city, and a city attorney, a 
secretary of a city planning commission, a 
group of officials who would rather get the 
broader field above them and who hope to 
work up to it. 

Mr. Buttenheim: One phase of this subject 
that I think hasn’t been mentioned is this: 
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Wouldn’t it be possible for the universities in 
taking up this training for public administra- 
tion to make it broad enough to cover train- 
ing for public service in the great and broad 
sense, rather than merely public administra- 
tion, and in that way give a better range of 
possible positions for the men? 

For instance, practically every city in the 
United States now over 25,000 population, and 
a good many of the smaller ones, have paid 
secretaries for their chambers of commerce. 
There is a large and increasing number of 
community chests having paid executives, and 
there are other civic and welfare organizations, 
city clubs and other bodies, that need trained 
men. And a course which was broad enough 
to cover those fields, as well as the strictly 
municipal service field, would overcome to 
some extent the objection voiced by Professor 
Munro, if I remember rightly, in the excerpt 
read by Mr. Ridley. In that he said that he 
didn’t feel Harvard ought to go into it be- 
cause there wasn’t a big enough field for 
the man who graduated. 

One of the biggest jobs the university can 
do is inspire able young men to get into some 
sort of service to their fellow men, and if the 
lawyer and the doctor and the accountant and 
others taking up specialized lines, if given a 
broad training of that kind which would make 
them become better citizens or better presi- 
dents of the chambers of commerce, if not paid 
secretaries, it would be well worth while. 

Mr. B. J. Pardee (Visalia, Cal.): Didn’t 
Mr. Dorton go almost from the university? 
What foundation did he have? 

Chairman May: Dorton was a political 
science major, and he did his political science 
training under Professor Reed before I ar- 
rived at the University. He had army experi- 
ence during the war, did more graduate work 
at the university and accepted a position as 
City Manager in a city of about 5,000. While 
he was city manager of that city, he returned 
to the university and took evening courses 
and received his Master’s degree in that field, 
and just as he completed that work he was 
advanced to the City of Monterey, California, 
where he has a very good position at this time. 

I might say that the City of Monterey took 
into consideration the work he had been doing, 
and that is true of other city managers in that 
state. 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: He is outstanding in the 
West, there. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: There is another phase in 
this, Dr. May, that hasn’t been discussed, that 
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comes from the practical contact of the thing, 
as you appreciate, I think, and some of the 
other gentlemen I have talked to. I have been 
very much interested in the discussion on this 
subject for the last four or five years in the 
meetings. That question is, in the training for 
general administration and the field of general 
administration for the young fellows coming 
on, just what is the ultimate future in that? 

Take myself, for instance, a comparatively 
young man. With the training offered by the 
University of Michigan, with a number of 
years of experience back of me now in actual 
administration, I am beginning to forecast my 
steps, if possible, twenty years in the future. 
We are seeing all around us every day suc- 
cessful managers, as we deem them, through 
some cause or other, dropping out. Unlike the 
ordinary professional man, doctor or lawyer, 
or the man in industry, we have built back of 
us no substantial business or substantial 
clientele. 

We find ourselves at forty, forty-five or 
fifty years of age, or possibly older, without 
any difficulty, because we have taken the gen- 
eral field of administration in public work 
where there is no constancy in the work as 
there is in the British service, find ourselves 
out of the profession in which we have spent 
the major portion of our active life, without 
having built back of us a business career or 
contacts that will really mean something to 
us at that age. 


That is just one of the practical questions 
coming from a man in the field. 

Chairman May: That is a real problem. 

Mr. Ham: I bring that up because of the 
suggestion that the training should be more 
in the general field and not any special field. 
I am not citing it in my mind; I am just bring- 
ing up the question. 

Chairman May: I think eventually some- 
thing Mr. Edy said yesterday is going to be 
quite important, that the managerial group 
in private industry should have a close con- 
tact with the city manager group. The work is 
so similar that a man successful in City Man- 
agership who for political reasons loses his 
position, should have an opportunity or an 
entry in the private managerial group. 

Mr. Ham. I think that is a function of the 
training and attracting of qualified young 
men into the managerial profession. I think 
it is a function of that subject to get into the 
other, or else we are going to find ourselves 
possibly one of these days unable to solve sat- 
isfactorily in the minds of the prospective en- 
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trant to the field that question as to what is 
going to happen if he does get “faded out” 
of the picture. 

Chairman May: I think Mr. Telford could 
give us some advice on that. 


Mr. Telford: It is a thing close to my heart. 
I come pretty close to another group which, 
like the city manager group, is geographically 
isolated, and not so numerous as you, and I 
have incidental contacts with other groups, and 
it seems to me a great misfortune for many 
reasons that, as you mentioned, the public per- 
sonnel group and the city manager group do 
not maintain a much closer relationship with 
the American Management Association, which 
is the same thing as this in the private field. 


It has been urged upon the public personnel 
group that they hold their meetings in the 
same city and the same time as the American 
Management Association. And I had the cour- 
age when I was in Berkeley recently to suggest 
that to Mr. Edy for the City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation. It is a great misfortune that group 
doesn’t meet with this one. I do not mean to 
merge interests, but to meet with them and 
have some common program with them. 


I happen to know the American Manage- 
ment Association is very anxious to do that, 
and has extended an invitation three separate 
and distinct years to the public personnel 
group to meet with them. But the American 
Management group is a home management 
group now and has more in common with the 
city managers than the personnel group. 


Of course I may have a perverted point of 
view, my job being in part to get groups that 
do not perceive their likeness to work together, 
and so perhaps I over emphasize the thing. 
But on the other hand, I don’t believe there can 
be any doubt that this group considering 
management problems for municipalities has 
much in common with the American Manage- 
ment group, which is considering management 
for large industrial enterprises, and they are 
not meeting together, nor is the public per- 
sonnel group, which has a great deal in com- 
mon with both. 


Chairman May: That situation is par- 
alleled in the University from the instruction 
point of view. The closest cooperation exists 
with the department of economics in the teach- 
ing of public administration. Graduate stu- 
dents take courses in personnel administration 
and business administration as part of their 
training for public administration. 


It is amazing how we find a certain amount 


of duplication in those courses, and have to 
watch for it. 

Mr. Telford: Of course, this is true, that 
that is common, where somebody else sees the 
doughnut and some see the hole. While look- 
ing at these common problems I see the thing 
that is common, where somebody elst sees the 
things that are different. The things that are 
common seem to me to be about 75 per cent 
or 80 per cent of it all, and the differences 
make up the other 20 per cent or 25 per cent. 
But some people do not see the likenesses at 
all. They just see the differences. 

Chairman May: I wish some of the city 
managers might discuss the problem of ap- 
prenticeship as sugested by Mr. Collins. That 
problem was discussed by the California man- 
agers one year, I believe, and there seemed to 
be a difference of opinion, but many managers 
do believe it is their duty to develop minor 
positions where a man will be taken under 
their wing more or less. I would welcome an 
expression of opinion on that phase of the 
subject. 

Mr. Clarence E. Ridley: If you will pardon 
me for speaking, I would like to say something 
on that point. In theory, of course, the idea is 
good, but it is very likely to fall down in prac- 
tice, and not entirely due to the lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of the manager of the 
importance. For example, you may want an 
assistant manager for your city. As you real- 
ize the benefit of having a trained man to 
assist you in working out some of your prob- 
lems of administration, you begin to look 
around for an assistant. 


You send to a university to get one of their 
graduates, and he comes in. Now as to the 
matter of whether you pay him a salary or 
not, or whether he comes without any salary 
from you, you immediately appreciate the com- 
plications—the managers do, I know—that 
may take place in the organization of the 
other people on your staff. Take Mr. Ham, for 
instance. If he wanted an apprentice and he 
sent to the University of Michigan to get one, 
and they sent him one, he comes in there and 
immediately men who have been in Mr. Ham’s 
office for five or six years and have worked 
conscientiously, feel that if anyone is go- 
ing to work close to Mr. Ham in order to get 
his technique or his methods of doing things, 
in order to get his slant on the field of man- 
agement, it ought to be one of them and not 
someone else. 

Of course Mr. Ham can go around and call 
his department heads together and say, “Now 
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I want to introduce you to John Smith, from 
the University of Michigan (or some place). 
He is coming here without any salary, you 
understand, not on the pay roll. He is just 
coming here to find out how to be a manager.” 
If any men in your organization raise any 
question as to whether he should be here or 
should not, or if there is any jealousy, tell 
them he is here and not getting any salary. 

That seems all simple enough, and yet in 
practice it isn’t that simple. Without regard 
to whether the man is getting a salary or not, 
there are other men in Mr. Ham’s organiza- 
tion, I am sure, as there are in every city 
manager’s organization, who aspire. In a way, 
that anticipation of getting a job as a city 
manager is one of their incentives for doing 
good, efficient and hard work, and when they 
see someone brought in from outside and put 
in next to Mr. Ham and see him work in there 
and then see him either go to another city 
nearby as a manager, or perhaps succeed the 
manager when he should leave, it doesn’t tend 
to the best results from those men. 

The managers, I am sure, take those factors 
into account, and they are very real factors, 
too, and they must be considered. So while the 
managers as a group, I believe, fully appreci- 
ate this whole problem of apprenticeship, and 
we discuss it frequently enough, yet we don’t 
seem to get very far with it, and it is vital 
to the whole problem. 

Then there is the question of practical train- 
in which Mr. Ham brought up a few minutes 
ago, and that is very important question. When 
his son gets ready to go away to college and 
he says, “Dad, shall I go into public manage- 
ment? Shall I go over to the University of 
So-and-so and take their course in public 
administration?”, it becomes a really practical 
question. He doesn’t have to raise that ques- 
tion as to law and engineering. Not that we 
do not fully realize that it ought to be the 
same and we are all working to that end that 
we ought to raise the profession of public ad- 
ministration to the same dignity and high rank 
of the other professions of law and engineer- 
ing and social service, etc. 

But what we would like to see, and what 
we feel confident will come, if we can guide the 
ship properly in the next generation or two, is 
some satisfactory working out of that problem. 
Yet the mere high rating of the profession 
would not put butter on the bread of the men 
who are now entering the university, all en- 
thused over the idea of getting out and be- 
coming city managers. 
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That is just a point that I think is taken 
into account by managers when they bring up 
this whole question of apprenticeship. I am 
confident that the problem can be solved if it 
gets the attention it merits. But it cannot be 
disposed of flippantly, I am sure. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: Just following what Mr. 
Ridley has said, I have attempted to solve that 
in my particular organization in this way, and 
I appreciate the thing he suggests is a very 
real and potent factor to be considered, and 
that of course is true the smaller the city. We 
have in the City of Pontiac an assistant man- 
ager, who is not an apprentice in the line of 
city work. He merely has that office and that 
responsibility for some man to head the organ- 
ization when I am out of town. When I am 
unable to look after it myself, the assistant 
steps in. ; 

He might better be called a “vice manager” 
than an assistant manager. I have now the 
se 1 man in my organization in the last 
th ears. One of them has gone from me 
ana ~ manager of the City of Plymouth, 
Michiga:z. Vhen he left, I brought from Dr. 
Reed’s department another man. There is a 
long, hard row for them to follow from the 
day they vet out of school until the day they 
think they can assume responsibilities. 

That man in my employ has the job of fill- 
ing in, in any of the various departments in 
their activities. In the re-registration prior to 
the Presidential election, he was put into that 
work, and he served as one of the assistant 
clerks I would have had to put on the pay roll 
anyway. At another time, in the preparation 
of the annual budget, he is digging out a lot 
of the hum-drum facts and data that must be 
assembled in the printing of the annual report. 

But in that hum-drum clerical training he is 
in a way getting his fingers into the vitals of 
every department. He isn’t called a city man- 
ager or vested with any authority except that 
he is given to understand when he comes there 
his job is just to go wherever he is wanted. 

I have in my organization the thing you sug- 
gest, and I am glad that I have—men who as- 
pire. If I didn’t have them, I would be looking 
for some new ones. My director of health, 
my director of public welfare, a number of 
them are constantly taking courses in person- 
nel and other branches at the University of 
Michigan, looking forward to either enlarged 
activities in the City of Pontiac or some other 

place. 

But it is a real problem, there is no ques- 
tion about it. It is a thing that a lot of man- 
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agers must shy away from. As I say, that is 
just one example of the way I have worked it 
out, by putting them in as detail clerks. 

Chairman May: I would like to hear an 
expression from some of the other managers. 
I am sure a lot of you have thought of that. 

Mr. H. A. Waldron (Springfield, Ohio): I 
am not a city manager, gentlemen, although 
I have aspirations, but they are in the future. 
I am a realtor in Springfield. We have as 
realtors the same problem to confront us that 
you men have as managers. When I say 
“realtors,” I indicate to you that we have 
graduated from the designation of “real estate 
agent” to “realtors,” in case you don’t under- 
stand my use of the term. 

But we have that same problem to face. How 
are we going to perpetuate a continuity of our 
business in competition with the younger men 
who are coming into the field as college gradu- 
ates? It appears to me that you are very gen- 
erous and charitable in looking forward + he 


future manager, and how he is going to ire 
his education, and of what that edu»! tall 
consist. 4 


It is my suggestion that you be a iittle more 
selfish for a few years and dwell more par- 
ticularly on how we are going to take care of 
ourselves. That was suggested by Mr. Ham 
a few moments ago, and in direct answer to 
Mr. Pierce, if I may, who asked the question 
this afternoon in our session, I would like to 
discuss it briefly. I am going to presume in a 
moment to answer that by citing instances 
with which I am familiar. 

We recognize that situation, as I say, in the 
realty profession. Here is what we did: I at- 
tended from two to four conventions annually 
—regional, state and national. Our National 
Association grew to such proportions that it 
was unwieldy. We would go to the convention, 
shake hands with the fellows we met last year 
and have a jolly good time. But to sit in the 
convention and hear the same men talk over 
the same things years after year, we didn’t 
take home very much. 

Our convention committees resognized that, 
so we decided to divide up our conventions. 
For the last several years we have had con- 
ventions within a convention. These smaller 
conventions were on the order of our round 
tables here. Then within the divisions we have 
had round table discussions, and it has all de- 
veloped into this, that we now have the United 
States divided up into seven districts, and 
these seven districts have institutes. 

Three weeks ago I sat in an institute at 


Dayton, Ohio. We have two men in the Na- 
tional office whose business it is to travel over 
the country, back and forth and up and down, 
and gather information as to the actual ex- 
perience of realtors, not to tell us they are suc- 
cessful, but to tell us how they became suc- 
cessful, how they solved their actual problems. 

For instance, down in Orange City I believe 
I am one of the successful realtors; I am so 
recognized in Springfield. Don Board is one of 
the prominent realtors of the City of Dayton, 
Ohio, a prominent appraiser of real estate. 
We have in Springfield a man who has prac- 
tically retired from the real estate business, 
but is a director of one of our Building and 
Loan Associations. He is nearly always chosen 
to head an appraisal committee by the court 
when they have large or important appraisals 
to make. 

But when we began to function through 
divisional institutes, some of these older men 
who were past presidents of the regional, state, 
and national associations, thought they had 
nothing more to learn, at first didn’t take any 
recognition of the institute, but they began to 
see what they were doing and they sat in. 


I have in mind Don Board, of Dayton, and 
Mr. Anderson, of my own city, who acknowl- 
edged that before the institutes were held they 
knew practically nothing about appraising a 
piece of real estate. They go at it from a 
technical viewpoint and we can actually tell 
you what real estate is worth. 


Just as sure as I am here and talking to 
you, in my opinion you men are going to find 
that unless you adopt a method similar to 
what we are, that this younger generation, if 
the public requires a continuance of city man- 
agers, as I hope they will, this younger gen- 
eration who are going to be college graduates 
are going to have some degrees attached to 
their name and then come out and be your 
apprentices, will succeed, and you will wonder 
what to do with yourselves. 


There is only one thing to do, and that is 
to educate yourselves in parallel with them. 
To do that we have these institutes. I might 
mention that the University of Wisconsin has 
endowed a Chair in real estate, and some of 
them will be endowing Chairs in managership 
or public administration. They adapt them- 
selves to that. 


You don’t need to worry about a decade or 
two hence, because as soon as the universities 
recognize there is a demand for city managers 
they are going to adapt themselves to it. But 
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to prepare yourselves to continue with these 
other men, you will have to study something. 

The question came up this morning: How 
are we going to get that? We read everything 
published—I do myself. This is the second of 
your conventions that I have attended. I come 
to absorb, rather than to dispel or disseminate. 
But I heard this young man say almost dis- 
couragingly, “What are we going to do?”, 
without attempting to answer the question. 

This is my answer: The National Associa- 
tion or its committees, whoever is responsible, 
should divide your country into regions or dis- 
tricts. Solicit if you will, and you will not 
have to do much, for you will find a ready 
response, for universities that are able to do 
that, to place at your command men who are 
able to go out and instruct men whom you will 
assemble one night a week or once a month, 
or as often as you find it convenient. 

Take the situation in my own district—from 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky we 
could assemble forty or fifty city managers 
very conveniently. A little farther south or 
west you could do the same thing. We go 
farther than that. The National Association 
of Real Estate Boards conducts a course by 
correspondence, and you could do the same 
thing. It is not a lot of printed matter of 
some fellow’s experience. That is what you 
have been reading in our magazines. It is all 
good and we all read it, but you don’t get out 
of it what you want. 

You want to be told actually how to do the 
specific thing. You men from California and 
Florida and Illinois, you feel capable and do 
the general things that come under your ad- 
ministration, but there are real problems that 
you feel you are really a little bit lax on and 
you don’t want to acknowledge to your Com- 
mission that you are not equipped and are 
seeking for information, but you would like 
some source from which to get it. 

This correspondence course which you can 
take can be conducted by your own Associa- 
tion, administered probably by the University 
of California or some other similar univers- 
ity. They oversee it and prepare the data, but 
you will have to study it and have to pass, 
after conquering that, an examination. Then 
in addition to that are these institutes where 
the people come right to you and tell you how 
to do things. 

As I say, I thought I used to know how to 
appraise real estate, but I didn’t, and I admit 
it. They come and tell you how to do it. They 
actually show you how, and not just tell you 
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what some other fellows do. If you can sit 
in a similar institute in city management, you 
would appreciate the privilege, not only your- 
selves but some of the men who do not come to 
these conventions, because they feel they have 
passed the stage in city managership where 
they need to come down here and pass on to 
you their experiences. 

It isn’t a selfish attitude, but they rather 
feel they have passed beyond a period when 
they need to do that. Yet they ought to come 
for the sake of men who like to rub elbows 
with them and absorb what experience they 
have. 

When I first joined our local chamber of 
commerce we would have 150 sit down to 
luncheon. Then it dwindled away, and those 
who dwindled were the most successful in the 
industries, and we wondered why they dwin- 
dled. We found it was due to the impression 
that we didn’t need them—let the younger 
men do it. So I said to one man in particular, 
Al Sparks, an engineer, “Mr. Sparks, why 
don’t you come?” He said, “Well, Waldron, I 
don’t see how I could do you any good. I have 
graduated from the ranks; let the other fel- 
low do it.” I said, “Mr. Sparks, I am going to 
talk heart to heart. You were a young man 
once.” He said, “Surely.” I said, “How did 
you get your start?” I knew that Mr. Sparks 
was a self educated man; he got his education 
by observation. I said to him, “You received 
your education and your training by coming 
into contact with other men.” 

He said, “You are right.” So I said, “That is 
just why we want you to come down to the 
chamber of commerce. We sit at the table and 
you rub elbows with some fellow who admires 
you, to whom you are an ideal, and through 
your advice and experience and counsel he will 
get to the place he would like to be.” 

Mr. Sparks had observed attendance from 
an entirely different viewpoint, and he was 
responsible for increasing the attendance of 
those whom he said had graduated from the 
ranks. 

You will find in your city manager work 
that if the National Association of city man- 
agers were to put on a correspondence course, 
there are few men but what would take it. 
The expense cannot be large, and having taken 
that they will then be in line for these insti- 
tutes. Of course the problem of financing it 
comes up. I understand the dues which you 
gentlemen pay as city managers is about $15 
a year. That isn’t anything; that amounts 
If you men could not induce the 


to nothing. 
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commissions or city councils that you repre- 
sent to subscribe $25 or $50 a year to the edu- 
eation of future city managers, some of those 
councils ought to look for another man. 

I know that I have worked for large corpo- 
rations that have sent me across the country. 
They didn’t expect me to do it on my own 
expense. They expected to profit, and expected 
to pay those expenses, and you men have had 
the same experience. There is no reason why 
your cities back home should not contribute to 
the future of the city managers, and to your 
maintenance, and I believe they would do so 
if the question was properly presented. 

I believe such a movement as I have sug- 
gested, if it was even partially adopted, could 
be supported by an increase in membership 
dues or contributions from the various cities 
we represent. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: I hope I wasn’t mis- 
understood. I am not afraid of the better 
trained man coming in and superseding me. 
Lord bless him, that is what the movement 
needs! What I am thinking about is whether 
these fellows who are expecting to enter the 
thing are going to see a black abyss ahead 
about twenty years, when they have spent 
their lifetime in it, and then get left out with- 
out any clientele or business built up behind 
them, and by seeing that refuse to come in. 
That is the thing that is worrying me. 

Chairman May: That is a real problem, 
there is no question about that, and as you 
say, we may look into the future and say the 
problem will be solved eventually. A man 
who has been a good city manager will have 
plenty of opportunities offered to him in other 
fields when the public begins to realize how 
difficult the job of the city manager is. 

There is one other thing I wanted to bring 
up, and I think we should have a word about 
it. Mr. Forbes is with the National Institute 
of Public Administration in New York City, 
and we have discussed only the relationship 
between universities and the city manager pro- 
fession. The bureaus of municipal research 
in this country also have a certain part to 
play in the general scheme as it will develop. 

Will you give us your idea on that, Mr. 
Forbes? 

Mr. Russell Forbes: It doesn’t happen to 
be my good fortune to be connected with the 
National Institute. Mr. Ridley is staff mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

Mr. Ridley: You have called upon the most 
competent one, Mr. Forbes. 

Chairman May: The point I wanted to 
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make was merely this; that various organiza- 
tions are to eventually take a part in this 
program, and it seems to me—I might be 
optinistic, but it seems to me—that more and 
more we are reaching a place where proper 
coordination of many of the facilities we al- 
ready have, will, with a little working, fit 
into a situation rapidly taking shape where a 
man can take training for public administra- 
tion, and have more than one field which he 
can enter; and where all these different agen- 
cies are taking part in his training as well. 

Do I state that too broadly? 

Mr. Russell Forbes: No. As a matter of 
fact, there is a great field of openings, it 
seems to me, to graduates of the training 
courses in the various universities, for appren- 
ticeships or staff work in bureaus of munici- 
pal research. The Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research cooperates with the Univers- 
ity of Michigan very closely every year, and 
Dr. Upson arranges to take one or two, and 
sometimes more, of the graduates of Professor 
Reed’s courses, take them in as apprentices or 
jurior staff members in his own bureau. 

After serving a year or two there they 
either join the staff at Detroit permanently, 
or hook up with some other research bureau, 
or in some cases enter city-manager work. 
Some of you here are familiar with personali- 
ties who have done so. Of last year’s gradu- 
ates from Syracuse, three of them are now 
serving such apprenticeships in bureaus of 
municipal research. 

That, it seems to me, makes it very impera- 
tive that the training courses, whatever they 
are, should point to the general service in 
public administration and not particularly to 
service as city managers. It also seems to me 
that these courses should be uniform in that 
the degree granted should be Bachelor of 
Public Administration, or some such term, 
but have all the universities grant the same 
degree, which would add to the prestige. That 
would tend to eliminate in the minds of the 
public today any confusion which may exist, 
due to the fact that California may grant one 
degree, Michigan another, and Syracuse a 
third. 

Mr. Buttenheim brought up today the open- 
ings in Chamber of Commerce work. One of 
the graduates of Syracuse last year is now 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of 
White Plains, New York. Another field that 
hasn’t been mentioned today, I believe, is in 
municipal ‘reference work, legislative draft- 
ing, etc. 
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So I think in summing this up, if this group 
is going to recommend anything to the City 
Managers’ Association as a result of the com- 
mittee study and the deliberations of this 
group, one recommendation ought to be that 
the course or courses should be pointed to 
general service in public administration and 
allied fields, such as municipal research, legis- 
lative drafting, chamber of commerce work, etc. 

Chairman May: That is a very valuable 
suggestion, and I think a very concrete one. 
I understand Mr. Ridley made a suggestion 
this morning that the committee should be 
continued and have for its problem the study 
of a definite curriculum. 

Mr. Ridley: Yes, and from what we have 
brought out this afternoon, add this appren- 
ticeship problem. I think, too, that it is very 
important. 

Chairman May: I don’t know whether we 
as a round table can take any action or not, 
but I would gladly welcome any motion, if 
it is in order, that will convey that thought 
to the committee, or directly to the Executive 
Committee, so they may have cognizance of 
the feeling of this little group. I would wel- 
come a motion that this group recommends 
that the committee be continued and carry 
their research further along those lines. 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: I will make that motion. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: I second the motion. 

Mr. Clarence Ridley: That is the work of 
the committee, and not that the committee be 
continued. I should hate to sponsor the work 
of that committee. 

Chairman May: That is the idea. Person- 
ally I would like to have the committee con- 
tinued. I think we might leave it that way. 

... The motion was put and duly carried... 

Chairman May: Of course we have not ex- 
hausted at all the problems which arise. I 
have here copies of the “Public Servant” as 
early as 1915, presenting a number of schemes 
along this line, and the same things we have 
talked about today were discussed then. The 
National Institute of Public Administration 
has had courses, as has the University of 
Michigan and has given a lot of attention to 
what seems still an unsolved problem. Yet 
I have a feeling that it is not as difficult as 
some of us think. I believe we are making 
great progress. The fact that the city man- 


agers are discussing the relationship with the 
universities is significant because it couldn’t 
have occurred five years ago. 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: Couldn’t they do this as 
far as the apprenticeship is concerned, require 
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one or two years of extra work over and above 
the regular college work for this degree, and 
let one year at least of that be on attached 
service through various manager cities where 
they could rotate a man through? 

Chairman May: I think every scheme pro- 
vides for field work. 

Mr. Ridley: Every course offered by the 
five universities provides for field work. 

Mr. Pardee: The university would pick out 
the city where they want them to go. 

Mr. Ridley: That cannot always be man- 
aged. 

Mr. Arthur Collins: I should like to say 
this, that I am rather puzzled by what Mr. 
Ham said about that fear or risk or chance 
there is that if this process continued, and 
even if it didn’t, anyhow you say in ten or 
twelve years’ time the city manager might be 
finding himself stranded. That rather sur- 
prised me. 

If it interests you at all, my slant on that 
particular question is, that there is no greater 
field in the whole realm of public administra- 
tion, and there are very few fields as I see it 
coming on, there are very few fields in private 
corporation or business practice where you 
have such a glorious future as in city man- 
agership. We are in an age when the com- 
munity is undertaking more every year. 

You are in a country where the growth of 
standards is extraordinary. You are in a 
country where the vitality of the communities 
is as live as any place in the world, and with 
all respect to Mr. Ham, taking quite an outside 
slant, I should have said that of all the fields 
that promised the most permanent and ad- 
vancing and remunerative rewards, certainly 
in public service, there is nothing to equal 
city managership. 

It is not a declining profession. You are a 
new profession, but you are certainly a grow- 
ing one, and I would not worry, if I were a 
young man in this country, at all about the 
chance twenty years hence of being out of a 
job. 

Mr. Buttenheim: I wonder if Mr. Ham isn’t 
possibly comparing in his own mind the 
danger of a man being out of a job, not with 
the employee in other lines, but the man who 
has his own business. I think probably the 
mortality rate is just about as large in big 
business, unfortunate as it is, for all except 
the men who are at the head and own the con- 
trolling interest in that business, as it is in 
this line. 


Just before I left New York I had a visit 
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from a man whom I had known for a number 
of years, a man about fifty years of age. He 
had been in the advertising department of one 
of the biggest corporations in New York, and 
he came in looking for a job. He said he had 
been just let out with practically no notice. 
They felt he was getting along too far in 
years for efficiency. 

Mr. Ham: That is not the situation I was 


comparing it to, but the situation of the pro- 


fessional man who can find himself at the 
later age in life with a real background of 
business and a clientele, with himself sitting 
pretty, as the phrase is. It comes down in my 
mind to the thing Mr. Collins said at the 
luncheon today, that the compensation of the 
thing is the satisfaction of a job well done. 

You can look back on that sort of thing and 
get your compensation out of that. Fine! But 
some of the things we have got to begin to 
instill into the minds of the young fellows 
that are starting out are, that there are cer- 
tain compensations, and again there are cer- 
tain detractions. They have got to take them 
both and weigh one against the other. I may 
be pessimistic, Mr. Collins, but I don’t think 
that the thing is quite as rosy as you may 
picture, and I say that kindly. 

Mr. Buttenheim: I imagine, Mr. Collins, 
that you would have made more money if you 
had gone into some other pursuit or business. 

Mr. Ham: I would like to ask Mr. Collins 
just one question. You spoke of the getting 
away from the one-town plan. Were you re- 
ferring to that in the early years of his train- 
ing, and is it the practice in England for a 
man getting into administrative jobs to stay 
in that one town—I am thinking of the trained 
man now—over a long term of years? 

I have thought of the public management as 
needing long tenures, thinking of the great 
institutions of this country, for instance, as 
being the shadow of some man, such as Har- 
vard University with Dr. Elliot, the University 
of Michigan with Dr. Angel, etc. I am think- 
ing of those long tenures of office. Were you 
thinking of the trained men moving, or moving 
in the acquiring of their training? 

Mr. Arthur Collins: Both, Mr. Chairman. 
Let me sketch for you a good average career 
for a municipal city government employee. I 
think that will help. If he is a graduate, as 
many of them are now, he comes into the 
municipal service at twenty-one or twenty-two 
or twenty-three years of age, and begins at a 
salary of $1,000 a year, no more. He is glad 
to get a footing. If he comes from a high 


grade school and he has just matriculated, he 
starts at eighteen years of age, and he would 
get no more than $500 a year. 


Now immediately he starts in, his whole 
object is to look out for-the next job, but he 
will stop long enough to get a grip on the town 
he is serving. By the time he is twenty-four 
or twenty-five, if he is a graduate, he will 
hope to have done two towns. If he started 
earlier, at seventeen, he will hope to make up 
by moving through two, three or four towns 
what he lost by not taking his graduate course. 
By the time he is twenty-five, we will say, he 
has done three. By the time he is thirty, he 
is getting responsibility. At thirty he will 
hope to be getting $2,500 a year, and most of 
them are. 


He doesn’t hope to get a senior post worth 
$5,000 a year until he is from thirty-one to 
thirty-six, and when he has got to a job at 
$5,000 a year, then he divides himself by 
nature into two classes. First is the man who 
is worth no more, and is content to sit and 
earn his pension until he is sixty or sixty-five, 
and that is what we call the second grade. 
But the man who is the real goods, the first 
class man, when he has got to $5,000 a year 
looks for a job at $10,000 a year, of which 
there are probably a score of such jobs in 
finance, and maybe thirty to forty jobs in en- 
gineering, civil engineering, and a hundred 
jobs in public utilities, and forty or fifty jobs 
in law and general directions. 

Now those posts are taken by men who- have 
had three, four and sometimes up to that time, 
five towns’ experience, have got a general 
education and are graduates or matriculated 
men at least, and have all the diplomas in 
their line of business that the associated pro- 
fessions can offer. If he is engineering, he 
has his graduate or matriculation; he has 
his Institute of Mechanical or Civil Engineers; 
and has his diploma of Municipal and County 
Engineers. He has all the diplomas offered, 
and every branch of municipal profession is 
organized into an examining body. 

He may get up to $25,000 a year. That is 
practically the limit of our senior posts of 
graduates. But most of the posts from $15,000 
to $25,000 a year, Mr. Ham, are occupied by 
men who, since they got to a $10,000 a year 
job, have kept on moving. When a man 
reaches the age of thirty-five or forty and has 
the $5,000 a year either stops where he is, 
because he is worth no more, or he is con- 
stantly going up, so the process of migration 
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goes on not merely among the junior ranks, 
but among the seniors. 

The kernel of it all is, that practically every 
job except the juniors, office boys, is publicly 
advertised, and in every issue of our equivalent 
to Mr. Buttenheim’s American City you will 
find a dozen positions offered in every branch 
of municipal service. That is every week. One 
of the first things I looked for in the first 
copy I found of the American City magazine 
was for the advertisments of vacancies. 

I said to myself, “Now what sort of salaries 
do they pay for these city positions in 
America; where are the vacancies; where are 
the advertisements to fill vacancies in the 
civil service?” And I am still looking. The 
very first thing a municipal servant in Eng- 
land looks for is those advertisements. He 
says, “What jobs have I got a chance for this 
week?” If he is in tramways, or if he is in 
medicine, sanitation or engineering or finance, 
he has to turn the pages of that journal 
and he will find a dozen jobs offered him. 

He gets on the short list, and I can show 
you week after week where even the smallest 
boroughs advertise to fill their posts. For 
instance, there is the short list for senior 
sanitary inspectors, or to be more specific, the 
City of Sheffield is on the short list for a 
sanitary inspector and then comes a list of 
eight or ten men. You know them all and 
have seen them moving from post to post. The 
next week the man selected was from some 
other part of the country. In about two years 
you see him in another part, in another city. 
That is the way it is done. He goes on. 

As one of the speakers said, public opinion 
will have to come to a realization of the fact 
that one of the most difficult jobs in all pro- 
fessional work is civic government, and as long 
as you limit yourselves to the choice your 
own town offers you will not have the stand- 
ard of service that you might get. 

I think the worst form of one-town man is 
the politically dominated one-town man. That 
is the man I had in mind when I was speaking 
just now, because many a one-town man can 
widen his knowledge by the resources offered 
to him. He can travel; he can go to conven- 
tions; he can attend branch conferences. We 
have branch conferences of all the professions, 
and he can extend his knowledge. 

What I had in mind, and still have in mind 
is, that you cannot get first class government 
from a locally appointed man who only knows 
about his own place. He may get to other 
places by his own researches and studies, but 


the best man is the one who has done both, 
personal research and moving. 

Chairman May: Perhaps there is something 
even more fundamental behind that. Every- 
where in Great Britain the civil service is en- 
tered at an early age, or not at all. Here we 
have the competition of the man of forty-five 
or fifty who has been in some other profes- 
sion and decides to go into public service. 


Over there they all have to start young and. 


work up, but our source of supply must be 
from the men who are scattered over the coun- 
try in other positions. But there are indica- 
tions that we are going to get those age limits, 
and that not such a long way in the future. 

We have made a start in some branches of 
our foreign service under the Rodgers’ Act, 
and there is a tendency to make age limits in 
other places. It may be a long time before we 
get down to the seventeen, eighteen and 
twenty-one, and the twenty-three or twenty- 
four year age limit which is the highest age a 
man may enter Class 1, in England. 

The greatest need of American life today is 
not organization or mechanics of government 
—we will solve these—but it is the solution of 
the personnel problem; it is the tradition of 
making public service a career. Upon the 
ways and means of doing this the city man- 
ager can throw a great deal of light. 

Mr. Arthur Collins: I wanted to make quite 
sure to Mr. Ham that this migration move- 
ment goes on right up to the top. 


Chairman May: There is another feature. 
Our whole geography, our whole psychology, 
our whole history of developing physically on 
this continent has meant that government has 
not been able to compete with private business 
for its personnel. That is changing somewhat 
today. But there was a time when the first 
class man felt he couldn’t stay in government 
service because there was more opportunity 
outside. Even today we have a great deal of 
that. Take the public utility commission for 
illustration; a man makes a good public utility 
commissioner, he serves a short time when 
some power company offers him five times 
his salary and he leaves the commission and 
goes into private work. 


Mr. Buttenheim: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if this committee has given consideration to 
suggestion our realtor friend from Springfield 
made, in the way of institutes or anything of 
that kind. I guess we all know in the chamber 
of commerce there is a two weeks’ course 
given every summer at Northwestern Univer- 
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sity for Chamber of Commerce men. 
consideration been given along that line? 

Mr. Clarence Ridley: No, they did not give 
that consideration. That should be considered, 
however, if they continue their work on curri- 
cula. We must recognize the problem of train- 
ing men now in the field. That man who is 
in the field now and who is satisfied with him- 
must begin to watch out. 

Mr. H. A. Waldron: That is the point that 


Has 
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I meant, that the fellow who is self satisfied, 
he must begin to watch out. 
Mr. B. J. Pardee: Do you have university 
extension courses? 
Chairman May: 
now. 


We are organizing them 
Mr. Ridley has had some considerable 
experience in the preparation of correspond- 
ence courses. 
... The meeting adjourned at five o’clock . . . 
ADJOURNMENT 


OPERATING EXPENSE 


Tuesday Morning, September 18, 1928 


. . . Round table No. 3 was called to order 
at eleven o’clock by Mr. R. W. Rigsby, city 
manager of the City of Durham, North Caro- 
lina, presiding as chairman... 

Chairman Rigsby: Gentlemen, we will bring 
this round table to order. We have had the 
other round table infringe on our rights just a 
bit, to the extent of about a half hour, so it 
appears we have only between eleven o’clock 
and twelve for the purposes of this round 
table. But the president said I could easily 
run over fifteen minutes, and that will give 
us a little more opportunity to cover this sub- 
ject. 

The subject for discussion is one that might 
be misunderstood or misinterpreted, and in 
order that there may not be too much beating 
about the bush on the problem, I am going to 
endeavor to make just a few statements with 
regard to it. First, I will read the question: 
“Given a community expending a certain sum 
of money for the operation of its administra- 
tive services—how can a reduction of the ex- 
penses of operating those services be effected 
without impairing the cost of the service?” 

You will notice that I read the question as 
printed in our program and it said “cost of 
the service,” whereas it should be “quality of 
the service.” That was a mistake in printing. 

Now as every manager knows, it isn’t up to 
us to determine how much service is going to 
be given. As Mayor Roberts said yesterday, 


what we need is more service and less taxes, 
and that is what all the people of all of our 
cities are searching after—more service at 
either the same total cost, or at even a greater 
cost. But the problem for the manager is, how 
to give the same quality of service at a less 
unit cost. That is the problem we have to dis- 
cuss. 

For all practical purposes, this is the ques- 
tion: “Given a community that is giving to 
the people a certain definite service, how can 
the total cost of that service be reduced or 
kept the same, giving more service, making 
the unit cost of that service less?” That is 
the problem, and every manager knows it is 
his duty to carry out the policies of the city 
council though he may differ with those poli- 
cies, and though he may have a right—and he 
has that right—to discuss with the council the 
questionable points on policies that may be 
dictated. Still, at the final end it is his busi- 
ness to carry out the policies of the city and 
to give a service at the least possible unit 
cost. 

The subject for discussion is one that might 
is to be read by Mr. F. R. Buechner, city 
manager of Gladstone, Michigan, and the first 
vice-president of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association. He has a paper which I 
know is good and will cover this subject very 
finely. I will ask Mr. Buechner to read his 
paper. 


PAPER ON REDUCTION OF SERVICE OPERATING EXPENSE 


By F. R. Buechner, City Manager, 


The subject: given a community expending 
a certain sum of money for the operation of its 
administrative services, how can a reduction 
in the expense of operating those services be 
effected without impairing the quality of the 
service—presents one of our most serious and 
universal problems. 


It is not far from the truth that the parti- 


Gladstone, Michigan 

cular case must be carefully diagnosed by the 
manager on the job to localize first any ail- 
ments and then apply the particular treatment, 
if known. 

Of course, nothing positive or general in 
application has been evolved which may be 
prescribed. 

I do not presume to supply this deficiency, 
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but rather to discover, if possible, a classifica- 
tion of principles, old and new, which will 
supply a uniform method of approach to the 
problem, in whatever form it may exist, and 
to illustrate the application of this method. 
These are the primary purposes of this paper. 
The paper makes no claim to finality. If the 
classification and the uniform method will but 
suggest improvement upon themselves, it is 
believed the paper will have been worth-while. 


An Economic Viewpoint 

Successful operation presupposes an econo- 
mic point of view by the city manager. No 
business problem, and “nine-tenths of city 
problems” which have been properly described 
as “business problems,” can be_ effectively 
solved without it. Most every community 
problem has an economic aspect. 

The efficient city manager therefore, first 
applies the lessons of thrift, with its implica- 
tions of industry and economy. He will be 
ever searching for costly leaks and wastes, 
and he will be most apt to discover them. He 
has the courage to say “no” on proposed ex- 
penditures which are unsound and particularly 
on all proposals for which the “ways and 
means” of financing have not been provided. 


The same city manager adjusts expendi- 
ture to income rather than income to expendi- 
ture. He holds that any man can spend 
money, and that the art is to save it. He re- 
members that he is first and foremost a 
trustee and that as such he is not spending 
his own funds, but those of someone else. The 
practice of spending on anticipated income he 
regards unsound, for the city as well as the 
individual. 

The savings which result from a “pay-as- 
you-go” policy, with respect at least to operat- 
ing expenses and certain types of improve- 
ment, of which more will be said later, are evi- 
dent to him. He is fully aware of the fallacy 
of “instalment plan finance” with its high 
rate of interest. The city’s credit when used 
by him, is used sparingly, for only unusual or 
necessary additions and betterments, and then 
with proper safeguards. 

In his effort to be economical he does not let 
“price” control purchases of services and ma- 
terials; he does not confuse cheapness with 
economy; he realizes that the “first cost” is 
not the real cost; he is not “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” He aims to develop a sense of 
values, and is ever distinguishing between the 
wants and needs of the community. 

The ratio of over-head expense to operating 
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expense—the big problem of all business, he 
studies closely. 

The “perfect economic” manager will ob- 
serve whether the return on any capital out- 
lay falls below the point of profitable invest- 
ment. He will ever remember and apply the 
law of diminishing returns which discloses 
that beyond a certain point increased expendi- 
ture secures less than a proportional increase 
in product or service. These and other gen- 
eralizations of economic theory he will con- 
stantly apply. 

Municipal operations cannot be viewed, how- 
ever, from the economic side alone, for curi- 
ously enough a program of economy in govern- 
ment is not always appreciated. Unless it has 
adequate backing by the governing body and 
in turn by the “sober second thought” of the 
people, it will be fraught with dissatisfaction 
and complaint; its very effectiveness may be 
the cause of failure. Human nature must al- 
ways be considered if real progress is to be 
made. 

Co-operation 

The prudent city manager, therefore, is 
imbued with the theory of co-operation in gov- 
ernment. To attain this end he believes that 
there must always be enlightened understand- 
ing of conditions and of how progress can be 
made in remedying them. He is mindful that 
the high mortality rate of City Managers is 
partly attributed to efficiency which was mis- 
understood. 

A clear conception of conditions must first 
be effectively portrayed to the governing body 
by him and constantly kept before it, recog- 
nizing his dependence in all questions of policy. 
In this respect, “he leads and yet follows”—an 
art to be developed. He never loses an oppor- 
tunity to explain to a citizen “the reasons for 
certain policies.” 

He enlists the whole-hearted support of all 
agencies of government in the aim for greater 
economy. 

After all, city governments are as strong as 
the co-operation they receive and the co-opera- 
tion will be as strong as the understanding of 
the governing body and the people. 

These generalizations, it is hoped, will give 
a sense of direction to business thought—a 
point of view—the first step in the approach 
to our problem. 

Administrative Efficiency 

The second and logical step is the direction 
of the executive’s thought to the bettering of 
administrative efficiency which, in a _ broad 
sense, involves constant analysis of the inter- 
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nal organization, the personnel and adminis- 
trative methods. 

Harrington Emerson, an authority on 
“scientific management,” has observed that 
even in private enterprise, wastes due to in- 
efficiency are astonishing. “Very few who have 
not made special investigations” he says, 
“realize how very low the average efficiency 
of endeavor is, even in a highly advanced 
country like the United States. Everywhere 
we see brilliant results, rarely can anyone fol- 
low the losses between initial supply and re- 
sult. Railroad repair shops throughout the 
country do not show 50 per cent efficiency on 
an average as regards either materials or 
labor.” 

I think it is safe assumption that opportun- 
ity for improvement of administrative effi- 
ciency throughout the whole realm of public 
enterprise is equally as great, if not greater. 
It is not far from the truth theerfore, to as- 
sume that “there is always room for improve- 
ment.” 

With this thought in mind we may first 
query: What are the essentials of an effective 
internal organization? They are undoubtedly 
simplicity, elasticity and economy. 

Business organizations, in a structural sense, 
are like machines. The more complicated the 
parts of the business machine, the more diffi- 
cult it is to understand, to manipulate and to 
control. From the standpoint of an effective 
organization set up there should be a simple 
and direct continuation of authority from the 
most minor position to the most major one 
of the organization. This eliminates’ wasteful 
confusion and “conflicting jurisdictions.” 

Some are so designed that they cannot take 
on even a momentary over-load; they possess 
a rigidity and unresponsiveness which is in- 
capable of strain. The result is frequent and 
costly breakdowns. 

They are ineffective during the “peak load,” 
and on the “off peak” as well. Often they are 
unsuited for the work to which they are apt to 
be subjected, lacking in co-ordination and cor- 
relation of their several parts; they violate 
the vital principle of inter-dependence and 
balance. As such, they are an expensive in- 
vestment. These conditions require the close 
attention of the manager if the business ma- 
chine is to be kept in good working order. 

Again, many business organizations, par- 
ticularly public corporations, are top heavy, 
that is, the fixed charges in salary expense 
are out of proportion to income. 

The advantages of more effective service at 


less salary over-head are frequently obtained 
through organization adjustment which elimi- 
nates cheaply paid and mediocre department 
heads and concentrates their respective duties 
in a lesser number of efficient and well paid 
officials; also by consolidation, wherever 
practical, of part-time and full-time positions 
such as assessor and engineer, and other simi- 
lar adjustments. 

Careful analysis of the composite problem 
of organization into its constituent parts will 
often suggest the way out. 

Skillful adjustment of the internal organ- 
ization, important as it may be, is naturally 
insufficient. The business machine must be 
properly manned. Personnel efficiency must 
be obtained and maintained, remembering that 
efficiency is economy. 

In fact, unless a saving in labor is effected, 
personnel administration is hardly justified. 
Much care and thought is given to savings in 
the purchase and use of materials and equip- 
ment, but little to the possible savings in labor. 

A fairly definite policy is fundamental. 
Savings, which in time it will be possible to 
measure in units of work accomplished, will 
result through a policy which aims specifically 
to eliminate or at least to minimize labor- 
turn-over, the misfit, the creation of “blind 
alley” conditions, and low morale in general. 
These are the chief causes of most of the labor 
losses. 

Occasional introspection, as follows, may 
aid in determining the primary characteristics 
of an economical personnel policy. 

Is a careful selection made of municipal 
employees, in the first instance, with special 
emphasis placed upon the inherent qualities 
of personality, character, and natural apti- 
tude? These are fundamental in public ser- 
vice. The training can be supplied. In con- 
nection with original selection of employees, it 
has been well said that “careful hiring will 
abolish wholesale firing.” 

Is the employee given to feel that it is diffi- 
cult to get into the organization? 

Are the disadvantages as well as the advant- 
ages pointed out in the hiring process? If so, 
those looking for “soft snaps” will be largely 
eliminated in the preliminaries. 

Is a careful classification of the various 
phases of employment made and a proper 
classification of positions within each phase? 

Do the salaries compare favorably with 
those paid in private enterprise, and are they 
equitable as between groups and within each 
group? 
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Is a reasonable effort made when an em- 
ployee is dissatisfied, or when a misfit happens 
to creep in, to discover his aptitude and to 
transfer him? In other words, is an effort 
made to “put the right man in the right place.” 
It is significant that the prevailing opinion in 
private enterprise is that it costs around 
$100 to break in a new employee. The practice 
of transfers, of course, is limited more to the 
larger cities. 

Is an understudy developed for every posi- 
tion of importance? 

Is the personal factor given its true weight 
in stimulating morale? The city manager who 
can inculcate in the employee the ideals of 
service, a proper conception of his job, interest 
in it and a sense of profound loyalty has, 
through his leadership, tapped a reserve power 
which, when released, is bound to effect greater 
productive results which mean lower average 
cost. ‘ 

There is probably no problem quite so diffi- 
cult and deserving of quite so much attention 
as the selection and supervision of the city’s 
personnel. 

But from the standpoint of promoting 
economy, administrative devices and methods 
offer a greater opportunity than either organ- 
ization or personnel adjustment. Rising costs 
changing devises and methods require the 
manager’s constant thought and effort. 

Reducing Expenditures 

This condition alone should accentuate the 
need for more effective methods of control of 
expenditures through budgeting of current 
operating expenses and improvements, simpli- 
fied cost accounting and utility log recording. 
Information must be compiled to permit con- 
stant analysis of expenditures, to determine 
unit costs of activities wherever possible, and 
“unaccounted for” utility losses, if the leaks 
are to be detected and remedied. And it is the 
cumulative effect of even small leaks which 
constitutes a large percentage of the cost of 
conducting any business. 

Many methods are being introduced which 
are costly in that they are not based on prin- 
ciple but rather upon “rule of thumb” or “trial 
and error.” Again, they are often borrowed 
and are not adapted when applied to local 
pecularities. The inventive genius of the man- 
ager will always be at a premium with respect 
to effective methods. As a matter of fact, mu- 
nicipal economies will depend very largely 
upon the ingenuity of the city manager. 

After all, though substantial savings can be 
made all along the line through improvement 


of administrative efficiency, these will be small 
in comparison with the great volume of city 
expenditures. 

There is, however, one important and defi- 
nite way in which most¢cities can cut down a 
large item in their expenditures and that is by 
reducing the growing outlays for interest on 
city indebtedness. It is these “fixed charges,” 
amounting in some instances to 15 and 20 per 
cent of the tax budget which make municipal 
government costly and retard its progress in 
the fullest sense. 

The evil is both preventive and corrective. 

First, how may this situation be prevented? 

It may be prevented largely by a program 
of constructive economy which particularly 
avoids current operating deficits, borrowing 
“in anticipation of tax collections,” unneces- 
sary borrowing and faulty borrowing methods. 
Effort along these lines is not likely to impair 
the quality of the service. 

Operating deficits can only be prevented 
through the art of making both ends meet—of 
living within income. 

The practice of borrowing “in anticipation 
of the collection of taxes” is usually of doubt- 
ful necessity. It can sometimes be prevented 
by borrowing from miscellaneous revenues, 
particularly utility revenues. In some _ in- 
stances, the utility billing and collection 
periods can be arranged so that the flow of 
utility cash will fill the gap between the end 
of the fiscal year and the tax collection period. 

When idle funds are available, short term 
inter-fund loans may be used to finance as- 
essment projects, at some savings in interest. 

Sinking fund cash, for example, may be in- 
vested, therefore, by issuing an assessment cash 
note, bearing a fixed rate of interest, on the 
sinking fund, thereby obviating the necessity 
of interest payments to bondholders and in- 
creasing sinking fund earnings. 

Where assessment bonds are necessary, some 
savings can be effected by the practice of sell- 
ing the bonds over the counter in small de- 
nominations instead of selling to bond houses 
or banks. This method saves cost of advertis- 
ing for bids, bond attorney opinions, etc. 

Planning certain projects as continuous or 
gradual improvements to be financed cur- 
rently, may effect considerable interest sav- 
ings. The efficacy of the axiom “plan your 
work and work your plan” should be evident. 
In fact, a carefully conceived and designed 
work program is the very basis of the city’s 
fiscal program. It paves the way, in part at 
least, for a pay-as-you-go policy. In this re- 
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spect there is little justification for borrowing 
to finance tHe city’s share of assessment pro- 
jects, for ordinary equipment, for temporary 
and ordinary improvements and the like. 

Of course unusual improvements or improve- 
ments in fast growing cities can not always be 
financed on a pay-as-you-go basis. However, 
methods can be employed to minimize the in- 
terest burden. 

The evil is not necessarily in the borrowing 
but often in the method used. If the proposed 
improvement can reasonably be expected to 
last twenty-five years the city certainly is not 
justified in taking more than twenty-five years 
to pay for it. Such methods are not only un- 
fair but unsound in that they unduly increase 
the interest load by putting off the day of 
reckoning. 

The possibility of interest savings through 
proper use of the serial bond method of financ- 
ing is not always appreciated. The cheapest 
and most logical service plan is the type which 
spreads the heaviest burden of repayment over 
the years immediately following construction 
and then gradually diminishes the weight 
year by year. 

The serial plan of bonding in contrast to the 
sinking fund type, commends itself particu- 
larly in that it does not involve the financial 
risks due to mis-management. There can be 
no transfer of funds, failure to set up ade- 
quate requirements, poor investments, and mis- 
calculations, necessitating possibly additional 
interest outlay on refunding bonds. The point 
however, is that serial bonding forces a city to 
meet its obligations regularly. And if a city 
is thus compelled, it will do less borrowing. 

Measures for preventing undue increase in 
interest outlay are of course easier to apply 
than corrective ones. 

Adequate Sinking Funds 

Municipalities which have an unfunded 
sinking fund debt, or have made inadequate 
provisions in the past must face squarely the 
adoption of a definite program for creating 
sufficient funds to retire bonds as they mature. 

How may this situation be corrected? It 
may be corrected, first, by a conservative 
policy of retrenchment which eliminates any 
thought of dramatic or spectacular showing. 
And then by setting up yearly, adequate sink- 
ing fund requirements, compatible with the 
absolute needs of the community, and calcu- 
lated on a strictly actuarial basis. Dr. L. D. 
Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau of Gov- 
ernmental Research, in a survey of sinking 
funds in Michigan cities, makes the significant 
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observation that any other method may result 
in too much money being set aside. 

It is conceivable of course that under condi- 
tions where there is insufficient time to build 
up sinking funds before maturity, a complete 
corrective program might place a confiscatory 
burden upon the taxpayer or impair the serv- 
ice. In the event of such a situation, it is sound 
practice and advantageous to refund certain 
obligations over a reasonable period of time, 
thereby extending the period during which an 
adequate sinking fund may be created and 
dove-tailing it with a definite program of bond 
retirement. 

The interest savings effected by the federal 
government in adjusting the war debt are indi- 
cations of what can be accomplished when this 
problem is prudently handled. 

And so it would seem that the main avenue 
of approach to the solution of the problem 
under consideration lie through a proper point- 
of-view and in the bettering of administrative 
efficiency, including more especially the reduc- 
tion of the growing outlays for interest on 
indebtedness. 

Chairman Rigsby: This subject is to be 
discussed first by Mr. Clarence E. Ridley. Mr. 
Ridley is staff engineer of the National Insti- 
tute of Public Administration of New York 
City. 

Discussion by Mr. Ridley 

Mr. Ridley: I am in substantial agreement 
with the paper which Mr. Buechner has so 
ably presented, and if I must differ with him 
it will be merely on the degree of emphasis he 
places upon certain pertinent factors. Mr. 
Buechner reaches the meat in the kernal by 
stressing “the bettering of administrative effi- 
ciency.” The mere abstract term “administra- 
tion,” however, is very likely to mean different 
things to various individuals, and if we con- 
sider the elements of administration we are 
more likely to come to a clearer understanding 
of the factors with which we must deal. What, 
in reality, do we mean by public administra- 
tion? Dr. White answers this question to my 
entire satisfaction in his book by that title. 
He says “Public administration is the manage- 
ment of men and materials in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of the state.” 

Requirements of a Good Administration 

Now let us consider for a moment some of 
the fundamental requirements of good admin- 
istration. I should include: first, proper or- 
ganization and approved executive technique; 
second, careful selection and training of as- 
sistants and subordinates with adequate recog- 
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nition of the problem of securing the physical 
property comprising the plant, equipment, and 
supplies; and third, intelligent direction and 


control, which, of course, includes reporting. 


This last especially implies a clear under- 
standing of the purpose and limit of the work 
to be done and the results to be attained. The 
responsibility for directing and controlling 
many activities, the purposes of which are not 
understood, the objectives somewhat in doubt, 
and the results without means of measure- 
ment, is a problem big enough to challenge us 
all. A discussion of this question and the com- 
plicated issues it raises, however, would take 
us beyond the limits of the immediate ques- 
tion. They are, nevertheless, of basic import- 
ance to the whole problem of public adminis- 
tration, and one to which we, as administra- 
tors, must give more attention in the future. 


Coming back to the issue, we are asked this 
morning to consider what is, in a general way 
at least, a mathematical formula. On one side 
of the equality sign we have personnel and 
material plus administration and the sum of 
these two equals a municipal product ex- 
pressed in terms of either services rendered, 
such as police protection, or work done such 
as streets paved or sewers built. Now the prob- 
lem as stated has placed a condition on the 
product—its quality must not be impaired. 
On the other side of the equality sign we are 
asked to reduce the expense of production. In- 
asmuch as the cost of personnel and materials 
together represents from 95 to 98 per cent of 
our tax burden, and only 2 to 5 per cent the 
cost of administration, it is quite evident that 
if any appreciable reduction is effected, it must 
be made in the former rather than in the lat- 
ter. Stated in another way “A” representing 
cost of personnel and materials, plus “B” 
representing administration, equals municipal 
products. Now, then, if we keep the product 
constant and lower the chief item of operation, 
namely, the cost of personnel and materials, 
we must increase the effectiveness of adminis- 
tration. This improvement in administration 
does not necessarily imply that it must cost 
more, yet on the other hand many cities are 
finding it possible to reduce expense of opera- 
tion by spending more for administration. For 
example, let us assume the cost of personnel 
and material to be 95 per cent and administra- 
tion 5 per cent. Then even if cost of adminis- 


tration were increased 20 per cent and the cost 
of personnel and material decreased but 5 per 
cent, a net saving of 2% per cent would be 
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effected in the expense of operating the ad- 
ministrative services. : 

I am, therefore, confident that a reduction 
in the expenses of operating the administrative 
services of a city can be effected, without im- 
pairing the quality of the services. And, 
further, that the means to attain this very de- 
sirable objective is by the utilization of cap- 
able administrators who can bring to the task 
active minds, high purposes, clear visions, and 
a thorough knowledge and appreciation of the 
complexity of the problems involved. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Chairman Rigsby: I think both of these 
papers were very fine. They have covered 
the subject and will probably start discussion 
right away. There is one matter which has 
not, in my estimation, been stressed to the 
point that I think it should be, and that is that 
interest of the public which will enable an ad- 
ministrator to perform the service. 

Let me give you an illustration. In the town 
where I happen to be located, we require that 
the rubbish be put in containers. As you 
know, there is a great deal of carelessness 
about that sort of thing. Still, if we do not 
get the cooperation of the public, you know 
that it is going to cost a great deal more 
money to perform that service. The unit cost 
is going up, and the total cost will go up. We 
know that if there are not covers put on those 
containers and kept there during the rainy 
period at least, that we will have to invest 
$15,000 or $20,000 in a new incinerator, plus 
the added cost due to the fact that we cannot 
burn wet rubbish effectively. 

We have had some 10,000 circulars printed 
stating the problem definitely to the home 
owner who pays the taxes, with the admonition 
that this is one way to hold his taxes in check. 
We say on those circulars: “If you will simply 
cooperate to the extent of putting any kind of 
cover on your rubbish pails, or rubbish cans 
or boxes, that will keep out the rain or storm, 
you will enable us to save the cost of a new 
investment, as well as additional operation 
costs. 

This illustrates one phase of reducing your 
unit cost of collecting and burning rubbish. 
And the same thing can be said along a great 
many lines, such as police protection, fire pro- 
tection, and other functions of government. 
Also the problem of keeping the council 


thoroughly familiar with the problems of ad- 
ministration as distinguished from legislation. 
It is easy to adopt policies without knowing 
what the cost is going to be in the next budget. 
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There is one subject which we all have to 
watch out for, and that is not to increase the 
service—I should say rather that we should 
not give a new service without first having 
taken it up with the council and having given 
them an opportunity to set that policy, be- 
cause it is going to cost the taxpayers money 
sooner or later. So we hold in check the unit 
cost and yet we do not impair the quality of 
the service. Still we are able to give more 
service at the same cost or give it at a less 
total cost. 

I should like to have you freely discuss this 
subject, and in order that we may get a 
general expression of opinion I shall limit you 
to three minutes each. I now leave the dis- 
cussion open to you. 


Mr. Clarence Ridley: Mr. Rigsby, before 
the discussion starts, I think after listening to 
your remarks either you or I do not under- 
stand the subject as much as we should. You 
raise a point that brings up the question as to 
whether we can reduce the whole cost of ad- 
ministration of services and at the same time 
add new services. Well, it seems to me in 
order to get anywhere with this discussion we 
have got to assume a static condition to begin 
with. In other words, we couldn’t be adding 
new services all the time, and at the same time 
be reducing the total cost of the services. I 
think we ought to take a certain city at a 
certain time, and then reduce those services 
according to conditions. 


Chairman Rigsby: I made the statement 
where I attempted to bring in that question, 
I believe, that administrative unit costs is our 
problem, because we don’t have anything to do 
with setting the policies of the communities. 
So it is the unit cost we are getting after. 

Mr. Ridley: I apologize, as I was not in 
here when the meeting opened. 

Chairman Rigsby: 
open for discussion. 


Mr. C. W. Ham: In my work and thought 
on this thing, it has occurred to me that the 
fundamentals of good government have come 
down to four main outlines, two of which you 
gentlemen have hit on. One of those is the 
loyal and efficient personnel within the gov- 
ernment, not only made up of the manager 
and his administrative forces, but throughout 
the organization. The second is a wide awake 
and intelligent electorate, which Mr. Rigsby 
mentioned as one of the essentials in the at- 
tempt to lower unit costs. A third, which I 
think is equally important, but not stressed 
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much, is the quality of the city charter, or 
framework of the city government. 

I think that is a thing the managers them- 
selves, as handling the instrument and work- 
ing under it and organizing under it, must be 
concerned with. Let me give you one example: 
The average city charter provides that the 
contracts, the contracting for services, cannot 
be undertaken until an appropriation has been 
made therefor. In other words, the improve- 
ments for the current year cannot be under- 
taken until the budget for the current year has 
been approved and passed upon. 

The City of Pontiac, which I happen to rep- 
resent, originally had its charter reading that 
the budget should be passed in May, meaning 
that the contracts could not be let until that 
time, meaning that the contractors were loaded 
up with work and competition was diminished. 
In the rewriting of the charter we insisted 
that it read that the budget shall be passed 
in January, in order that throughout the 
months of February and March the contracts 
for public works could be let, when they could 
be let under the advantages of competitive 
bidding, when the contractors were out of 
work and hungry. We wanted to take into 
account that condition, and take advantage of 
it. 

The fourth thing that has come into my 
mind is the balanced program of work, which 
vitally affects a unit cost. I mean by that, 
that unless we take these problems in connec- 
tion with the city as a whole and the various 
problems involved, we are liable to go into a 
tangent, develop one phase of it, become 
overly aggressive with an unbalanced organi- 
zation and unbalanced budget. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: Mr. Edy, I would like to 
hear a word from you on this subject. 

President Edy: Mr. Rigsby, I am not pre- 
pared to say anything very constructive on the 
subject, I am afraid. This thought runs 
through my mind: I know that this subject is 
one of the most important on the list of 
managerial functions. This group will prob- 
ably be interested in the fact that the Califor- 
nia League of Municipalities, which meets 
next month and which tries to have a program 
of live subjects, without knowing that this 
subject was being discussed here today, as- 
signed one of the city managers in California 
almost exactly the same topic, which shows 
that it is really an important thing to think 
about. 

If the public is going to continue to demand 
increased service, as it will because our stand- 
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ard of living as a community, as well as indivi- 
duals, is increasing, some way we must find 
to tide over the time between now and the 
time when they will be willing to pay for the 
things they demand. It seems to me we can’t 
get away from taking into account, I won’t say 
the quality of service, but I will say the 
standard of service. 

You raised the question of municipal refuse 
collection. Just recently I sent our garbage 
superintendent to two other California cities 
to check up on their practice and cost. He 
came back with some very good information, 
showing that in both of these cities the cost of 
collection as distinguished from the cost of 
disposal, is cheaper than it is in Berkeley. I 
was naturally interested in that. When I went 
into his report, I found their practice in these 
other cities was such that they required the 
householder to set the garbage can—we are 
getting into detail, but we have to—on the 
curb. 

One city has alleys where the trucks collect- 
ing can pass in the rear and get the garbage 
receptacle very easily. In Berkeley we do not 
have alleys, and we do not require the house- 
holder to set the can out on the curb. Our 
collectors go into the rear of the residence, 
store, basement, second or third floor, and take 
out the garbage. 

Now when we try to measure the cost of 
that additional service, we find that we com- 
pare more than favorably with the other cities, 
and I reported to our council that here was an 
opportunity for the City of Berkeley to save 
some money if we wanted to adopt the level of 
service found in the other two cities which I 
mentioned. They unanimously said they didn’t 
want to do that. Perhaps it was purely an 
administrative matter. I might have said, 
“Here is a chance to save $10,000,” and given 
instructions to the garbage department to 
change. 

But you know as well as I do that sort of 
thing canont be done administratively. As a 
matter of fact, economically speaking, the peo- 
ple in these other two cities, if their time is 
worth anything at all, if a business man wants 
to go to work in the morning with his mind 
relatively free from the harassment of getting 
that can out on the curb and that sort of thing, 
from every standpoint it costs our people 
actually less than it does those in the other 
cities. 


Somewhere along the line, it seems to me, 
we have to have in mind the kind of service 
that a private corporation, private utility, 
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would render. I think very often the unit cost 
of our public service is too high because we 
try to give too good service. We know we 
don’t get an ideal and perfect service from any 
utility. They have certain rules and certain 
practices and certain standards. 

Go to Berkeley today and ask for a tele- 
phone, and they say, “Yes, we will connect it 
when our crew gets to it on the list of orders.” 
If you say, “I want the ’phone connected to- 
day,” there is an extra charge. We must have 
something of that attitude toward our public 
service, and it seems to me our city managers 
must keep themselves in a frame of mind that 
will recognize such practical limitations. 
admonishes me to give a higher level of ser- 
vice. I am always willing to bring the level 

I don’t feel at all badly when our council 
of service up beyond the clean-cut, business 
like standard that I think might be established 
if I were running that service for a profit for 
myself or for a private corporation, if the 
council directs it to be done. I would rather 
have it that way than to be reminded all the 
time that this service is running behind, or 
this group is complaining of its rates. 

I think I have overstepped the time, and am 
not sure I have said anything new. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: That is fine. This is 
bringing out the discussion just the way we 
want it. We are just getting down to the 
meat of the situation. I should like to hear 
from Mr. Johnson from Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Adam Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I am in 
the same category as the rooster the preacher 
told about yesterday. I came to listen and not 
to say anything—I want to see what kind of 
eggs other cities are producing. 

We are discussing a subject here this morn- 
ing that I think represents a problem of all 
government. If we could solve that, our 
troubles would be over. I think the greatest 
thing all of us have to contend with is the 
public. I think that many of our criticisms 
come to us through the ignorance of the pub- 
lic. I think we should understand that fact at 
once. We should undertake to let the public 
understand that every additional unit of ser- 
vice means an additional expense. If we can 
get the people to understand those things, and 
something about the operation of the govern- 
ment, we are getting a long way. 

We have undertaken to give them the very 
best service we can, and we have, I think, in- 
creased that service through some of the 
methods that you spoke of just now. We 
have a transient garbage ordinance. We re- 
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quire a certain kind of container and we have 
undertaken to do just what you have done. We 
have a means of disseminating that informa 
tion through our water and light department. 
We put those little slips in the bills as they 
go out. We give them to understand if they 
will wrap up their wet garbage and put it in 
the container, we can take care of it in the 
incinerator. 

I believe we have done more in our efforts 
to educate the public than anything else. It 
has lessened our burdens. For instance, we 
have a number of viciv organizations. They 
all have dreams, and they think the dreams 
can be accomplished without any additional 
expenditure. They came to me with the idea 
of putting on a double platoon system in the 
fire department. I was in thorough accord 
with the idea, but it meant an increase in our 
pay rool of about $55,000. I told them we 
could do that by raising the taxes. I never 
heard anything more about that. They wanted 
additional platoons, but they didn’t want to 
pay anything additional for them. 

I believe if we could get those things to the 
people, if we could get every citizen to serve 
one week as city manager, we would soon have 
an ideal government. If we could acquaint 
them with the problems of the city manager, 
we would have an ideal city government. 

I have listened with a good deal of interest 
and pleasure to the papers read this morning, 
and they are fine. I think the items suggested 
apply to every one of us. We all get ideas 
when we come up here to take back home, and 
we probably couldn’t use them in our particu- 
lar section. Probably some of the ideas you 
have in your cities would not apply in Austin, 
but I think these meetings here are of in- 
estimable value to all of us, and I have cer- 
tainly gotten a great deal of good out of the 
papers read. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: Probably I should say 
the reason that the ideas expressed here can- 
not be worked in the various cities is because 
cities have an individuality made up of the 
personnel of the community, and that is the 
personnel we serve. Whenever we give a ser- 
vic, whatever it happens to be, it has to be 
made to conform at least to the customs of 
that community unless the council, together 
with the administrative service, can educate 
that public to a new, effective method of 
handling it. 

Getting down into some of the phases of the 
problem, the details of enabling the city 
manager to know what is going on from the 


financial point of view, I would like to hear 
from Mr. Scott for just a moment. 

Mr. Scott (Asheville, N. C.): Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very important subject, and one 
gentleman has said if you solve it you have 
solved a great big problem. But there is one 
factor that possibly hasn’t been emphasized, 
and that is unit cost. How can you get your 
cost unless you have a system of unit cost? I 
will illustrate that: About one year ago back 
here in Asheville, September 1, 1927, they put 
in a unit cost system. 

Under this plan of mechanical bookkeeping, 
we departmentalized all the moving equipment 
of the city to make it a departmental, just as 
the police department and sanitary depart- 
ment, etc., are departmentals—we excepted 
the fire equipment, of course. We have about 
90 pieces of automotive equipment. We im- 
mediately reduced the gasoline consumption 
over $500 per month. The year has just 
closed and we reduced approximately $20,000 
in the upkeep of those 90 pieces of automotive 
equipment. 

We now know the detailed cost of operating 
every piece of our equipment. We have six 
ledger accounts for increase of equipment. 
First, we have a control account. That parti- 
cular account shows the total expenses of 
operating that particular piece of equipment. 
The next account is the gasoline consumption. 
Next is the tires; next the tubes; next is the 
repairs; and next is the municipal garage; and 
next is the labor that has been expended on 
repairing that automobile. We have on most 
of the equipment speedometers, so that the 
mileage can be kept, and whenever the car or 
truck goes up to get gasoline, the mileage is 
taken. 

So we have a unit cost, and it is demon- 
strated here in the City of Asheville as a suc- 
cessful system. Asheville is only one of 
several cities where the system has reduced 
the cost wonderfully. The city had no idea 
it could save that much money, and yet it 
claims that it has been more efficient and it 
has done more work than the year before. 

Now another advantage of that is found in 
the purchase of equipment. We are in a posi- 
tion to know what make of truck is best to 
buy. We are always buying, always replacing. 
The city manager of Columbus, Georgia, made 
the statement that that detailed information 
saved the City of Columbus $15,000 in the 
matter of purchasing equipment. And that 
was in the short period of two years. 

So I say, if you are going to reduce your 
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cost, you have got to have unit cost informa- 
tion. That is the best illustration I know. 
You can’t save much money on your police 
department unless you affect your efficiency. 
The same thing is true of your fire depart- 
ment, and the outstanding department in 
which you can save money is in this motor 
transport department. There is a big waste 
going on there, and we all know it. This de- 
tailed information enables you to economize. 
It is not theory, and if any of you gentlemen 
want to see how the system operates and if 
you have an hour to spend, come down to the 
city hall and see how the whole thing is lined 
up and how all that information is kept with- 
out adding anything to the clerical work. 

Mr. E. E. McAdams (Waco, Texas): How 
was your gasoline taken care of before, and 
your repairs? You have told us how it is 
done now, and I would like to know how you 
handled it before adopting this system. 

Mr. Scott: Before the installation of this 
system it was handled in a manner very 
similar to a great many other cities. It was 
not centralized. For instance, the various 
employees, or a great many of them, drove the 
car home overnight and possibly used the city 
car to run around to the moving pictures or 
somewhere at night or on Sunday. Now 
everybody in the employment of the city, no 
matter who he is, must take that car to the 
municipal garage at night and check it in and 
out. 

Mr. McAdams: 
garage before? 

Mr. Scott: Yes, we had a garage, but it was 
sort of loosely run. 

Mr. McAdams: 
gasoline? 

Mr. Scott: They bought gasoline in tanks 
and they made no change in that. But each 
man would go up there and get his gasoline. 
Now we have one man giving the gasoline. 
He keeps it under lock and key, and a record 
is kept every time anyone gets gasoline. 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart (Lynchburg, Va.): How 
about those men who are compelled to have 
cars? For instance, the city electrician or 
engineer. If a tree blows down and an em- 
ployee has to go out at night on the street— 
how is that worked? 

Mr. Scott: They have one or two cases 
where the employees—I don’t know which ones 
they are—keep their cars for emergency 
service. That is reduced down to a minimum. 

Mr. Hart: You spoke of the unit cost of 
motor equipment. What was the cost per 


Did you have a municipal 
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mile? Or I will ask it this way: 
cost did you use? 
mile? 

Mr. Scott: In most cases, yes. 

Mr. Hart: In other words, the cost per 
mile wouldn’t mean much, would it? One 
truck is one-ton and another truck is a two- 
ton. What unit of work are you going to use 
so that your cost figures will mean anything 
when you get them? 

Mr. Scott: Of course, the trucks are used 
for various purposes, the garbage trucks, 
street cleaning and various things like that. 
In the street cleaning and garbage the tonnage 
is kept, as well as the number of loads. We 
work out a unit cost from that standpoint. 
It is well, though, to have the mileage on all. 
I want to say this—I have overlooked some- 
thing that is very important. We had a test 
here covering a period of one month, and it 
was right interesting. 

We took four, I think it was 24-ton trucks. 
We first got their motors in good shape and 
started on the first of the month. We ar- 
ranged it so that one truck used Sinclair gaso- 
line, one Standard gasoline, one another kind. 
and the fourth still another kind. We wanted 
to test out the gasoline. We kept track of the 
mileage. I want to say this, that the record 
that month showed 3.6 per cent per mile cost 
for gasoline on a 24%-ton truck. You can’t run 
a small Ford car for anything less than that. 

Mr. P. P. Pilcher (Salisbury, N. C.): Mr. 
Chairman, I don’t want to enter the discussion 
on this automobile business, but it seems to me 
we have gone backward in reducing the cost. 
It could be done in a broader way, and that is 
by the increase of revenue. In every service 
rendered by the city, the revenue could be in- 
creased. In public service there should be an 
effort made to accompany increased service 
with increased revenue, if possible. The 
council with which I am serving intends to do 
that. For instance, in some of the North 
Carolina cities the garbage collection is not 
entirely a free collection, not a free service. 
Where they have to go back in the rear of 
lots, they charge a fee for it. They don’t 
charge a fee for taking it from the curb. One 
way to keep down the cost of service is to 
increase the revenue in connction with it. 


What unit 
Was it the unit cost per 


Some communities will stand for one thing, 
and not for another. 

Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt (Elizabethton, Tenn.): 
Mr. Chairman, one feature that has not been 
brought out in this discussion is the adminis- 
tration of our capital funds. 
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has all hinged around the expenditure of our 
general government money, general service 
funds. 

In this day of growing cities, I take it that 
almost every city manager has problems of 
street construction, sewer extensions, water 
development—those who have their water 
systems—so that the construction funds, run 
a great deal higher than those for ordinary 
governmental service. There is this feature, 
too, that there has been more study of the 
problems of ordinary governmental functions 
to the extent that we are all better qualified 
to handle that kind of expenditure than we are 
the expenditure of money for building streets 
and the like. 

I believe there has been more public money 
spent disadvantageously in this connection 
than has been spent in the ordinary govern- 
mental functions. I know in our case we are 
spending about a quarter of a million dollars 
a year for construction, and only about 
$100,000 a year for purposes of government. 
I know that our neighboring towns are doing 
the same thing. Of course, the larger towns 
figure in much larger proportions. 

I will say this, that I believe more towns 
have been, as we say, “skinned” in getting 
streets paved at the right price than in any 
other way. There has been more money 
squandered in that way than any other way. 
For instance, four years ago when we were 
entering upon a paving program we asked for 
bids on a certain amount of pavement, the 
ordinary 7-inch concrete pavement, of 1-2-4 
mix. The best price we could get was $2.22 
per square yard. 

Because we had taken bids and some 
twenty large concerns had bid on the project, 
the leading citizens of our community took the 
attitude that that was the best we could do. 
They said, “You have gone as far as you can 
be reasonably expected to go, because that is 
the price these contractors say this pavement 
is worth.” Well, it was not difficult to find 
out how much Portland cement cost, and how 
much crushed limestone cost, and how much 
concrete sand cost, and how much it was con- 
sidered that it would require per square yard 
to do the actual labor in putting down this 
pavement. And as a result of an investiga- 
tion like that, I recommended to our council 
that these bids were entirely too high, and 
although I did not under ordinary circum- 
stances recommend that the city go into work 
of that nature, under a method other than 
contracting, that unless we could get a better 
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bid it would pay us to buy our equipment and 
build the streets. 

And being unable to get better bids, we 
undertook that, which was a tremendous task 
for a city with the organization we had. But 
we went ahead and the streets cost us that 
year $1.47 per square yard, counting 10 cents 
per square yard depreciation on our equip- 
ment, which I thought was fair, and seemed to 
be what contractors counted on. 

I think this is a matter that ought to be 
given consideration. I do not recommend that 
the city as a general principle do its own work, 
but there are certain conditions, as our chair- 
man said, in every community which perhaps 
will not be taken into consideration by those 
who contract for the work. In our particular 
case we had a limestone cliff right at hand 
where the rock could be quarried. We had 
plenty of sand available that could be had on 
our streets at a cheaper price than the freight 
rate would be if we had to ship it in there. 
The rock cost less to produce than the freight 
rate would be in bringing it from a quarry 
one hundred miles away. 

So I believe that those things were not 
taken into consideration by the fellows who 
were bidding on our work. Under different 
circumstances perhaps the work could have 
been contracted for at a price that was reason- 
able. I am making this point, that as adminis- 
trators of public funds, it is up to us to study 
the unit cost, not only of the ordinary func- 
tions of government, but of the construction 
work. 

That is our job and our responsibility, and 
if we let a contract that will net some con- 
tractor $100,000 profit, we have simply given 
away a large portion of that which should 
have been retained fur the building of more 
streets or the construction of more public 
works. And I believe that there is a great 
opportunity today, in this day of growth and 
expansion, for study and research along that 
line, unit cost in construction. And I say it is 
our job and our responsibility. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: I would like to hear 
from Mr. Woolhiser. 

Mr. H. L. Woolhiser (Winnetka, Ill.): Mr. 
Chairman, this discussion has been very in- 
teresting to me because it is really the basic 
problem in the job of the city manager. I 
don’t see that anything more could be added, 
except to cite individual examples and give 
examples from my own experience. 

I will take just a minute to give you one 
case where I tried unit cost and failed, on ac- 
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idea of reducing the cost of delivery of coal 
to our municipal electric utilities plant. We 
were paying 90 cents a ton for it, and I went 
after the contractor to give us a reduction. I 
sat down with him to figure those costs, and I 
found that he was giving us a price very 
closely justified by his actual book expendi- 
tures. 

But getting into it, I found in the unloading 
of coal by means of truck cranes, the union 
rules—and by the way, all operators work 
union men—require that the unloading equip- 
ment with an ordinary truck required the 
presence of another man besides the driver. 
The truck driver moved the truck to the car 
and then sat there while the crane operator 
unloaded the car. Neither of those men worked 
while the other worked. Yet the union rules 
required both men to be on the job all the time. 

It wasn’t possible for us to keep a truck 
driver busy all the time, and we thought we 
would be able to use non-union labor and cut 
our cost of coal deliveries materially. Un- 
fortunately, we don’t have enough work to 
warrant us purchasing a crane unloader, which 
is a piece of equipment costing $10,000 or 
$12,000, so we are still paying 90 cents a ton, 
although I hope to get that reduced. 

Chairman Rigsby: I would like to hear 
from Mr. Otis of Rocky Mount. 

Mr. H. G. Otis: Mr. Chairman, this is, of 
course, a vital problem to everyone connected 
with the city government, whether he be a 
manager or not. I have always been of the 
opinion that a _ reduction in salaries is not 
necessarily a reduction in expenses. I believe 
that the paper of Mr. Buechner is one of the 
best we have had prepared and presented here 
in outlining the general principles. 

Just to repeat for emphasis, a_ simple, 
elastic, economical machinery is the real 
foundation of cutting the cost of government. 
Yet a few well trained men that have ingenu- 
ity and inventive ability, capable of having 
the responsibility placed on them for getting 
a job done, I think will furnish the biggest 
start toward the reduction of cost in govern- 
ment. 

A man drawing, say $2,500 in a small town, 
can very frequently by his ingenuity, by de- 
veloping cheaper methods, by cutting down 
the amount of labor needed, etc., produce say 
three times the results that an $1,800 man 
count of union trouble. As some of you may 
know, I am located in a city which is included 
in the Chicago metropolitan district, where 
the unions are pretty strong. I conceived the 
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can produce. Those figures are low, because 
the majority of cities represented are small 
towns. The same thing is true in the larger 
cities. 

The head of a department in a larger city 
who gets $5,000 a year may be worth five 
times as much as a man drawing $2,500. We 
pay primarily for thought, for brains, and if 
those brains function properly, costs are 
bound to come down for the same amount of 
work. Again, I feel that we must be very 
careful not to get ahead of the game in pro- 
moting projects which are not essentially 
municipal until the public is thoroughly sold on 
the idea. 

I feel that the thought brought out in con- 
nection with the president’s speech the other 
day is very timely. We are constantly 
hounded, if I may use that word, by well- 
meaning organizations of citizens who ask for 
service but who do not agree to pay for it and 
do not expect to pay for it. This last year 
has been a fine illustration of that in the 
town that I am now serving. Delegations 
have come to our board of aldermen and have 
requested and urged and beseeched and every- 
thing else, that we provide for this and provide 
for that, that we purchase an adequate recrea- 
tion ground, that we provide an adequate 
airport, that we do this, that and the other. 

And the very channels that have made the 
biggest holler for improvement have stood 
ready to cuss us out the hardest if we put 
those improvements through and ask them to 
pay for what they have. City managers must 
be constantly on guard to help educate our 
friends, the enthusiasts, to the fact that as in 
private life, so in public, you must pay for 
what you get. 

Chairman Rigsby: I would like to hear 
from Mr. Brower of Lima. 

Mr. Irving C. Brower (Lima, Ohio): Of 
course you know all of the managers in Ohio 
are interested in economy—we have to operate 
that way. We have a peculiar situation, I 
think, in regard to taxation or making up the 
levies in Ohio, that you have in no other state 
that I know of. The budget commission, which 
fixes the various amounts of levies to the 
various taxing bodies, is composed of three 
elected officials, the county prosecutor, the 
county treasurer, and the county auditor. 

The state law provides a 2.65 levy for school 
purposes and a 2.20 levy for school operating, 
which must be placed if requested by the 
school board. And in addition to that we 
generally have a three mill operating levy 
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voted by the people outside of the limitations. 
The county is well taken care of because it has 
three representatives on the budget commis- 
sion, and naturally the city gets what is left— 
which generally isn’t much. 

We are also suffering in our particular 
city from lack of foresight on the part of 
public officials in past years. Starting in 1891 
they proposed a comprehensive sewer plan 
which was eventually started in 1918, after 
having accumulated all those years. We have 
a sinking fund requiring seven mills, and we 
have an operating fund of 3.42 mills; so 
naturally we are interested in anything tend- 
ing toward economies. They have also, in 
addition to that, passed a joker in the legisla- 
ture which is very good, I think—we must pay 
cash for everything. We can’t borrow, we 
can’t issue refunding bonds, so consequently 
we are all on a cash basis, and have had to be 
for the last four years. 

We are still operating. We don’t give the 
service they do in most cities—we can’t. We 
have no incinerator; we have no sewage dis- 
posal plant. We have the newspapers advo- 
cating all of those things, plus a large 
convention hall, and in the last issue they had 
an editorial entitled, “Keep the Taxes Down.” 

I think that nearly all of the managers in 
Ohio could probably, if you would sit down 
around the table with them and go into 
specific items, tell you where economies might 
be affected. I would like to have some of 
them come to Lima and show us some of the 
things we have missed. We use unit costs and 
operate a department under efficiency, at 
least from the standpoint of numbers. We have 
two-men fire companies, and yet we have 
only a 75 cent per capita loss in Lima. 

So we have to operate that way and we are 
certainly interested in this splendid discussion 
by the different individuals. I, for one, feel 
that I can go back home and probably shave 
a little more. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: It looks like it is a case, 
when you review the whole problem, of just 
doing the best you can, boys, under the cir- 
cumstances. I want to hear a few words from 
Mr. Hart of Lynchburg. 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart: Mr. Chairman, it has 
been said that intelligent public opinion is the 
safeguard of government. I think there is 
very little can be added to what has been 
said, but I think it is important to stress the 
matter of carrying these things before the 
people to disseminate as much information as 
possible, and to contrast the calls we are 


always getting for new services and additions 
to the present services with the revenues we 
have to take care of them. 

I think also that perhaps one of the greatest 
weaknesses in this form of government is the 
tendency to have a weak council. We have, 
of course, some excellent councils, but I think 
th tendency is to have councilmen who do not 
take enough individual interest in the various 
problems in the city, do not familiarize them- 
selves as much as they should with the vari- 
ous administrative and financial problems. I 
think that is a point that city managers could 
well give attention to—I know it is in my own 
case—to endeavor by individual contact and in 
other ways to put before the council these 
various problems that we have to contend 
with. 

I thank you. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: Mr. Wilson, I would like 
to hear from you. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson (Colorado Springs): I did 
not expect to take any part in this discussion. 
In fact, I have rather been off the job for the 
last few months and did not see a program 
before I left home. I might tell you some- 
thing about how we operate in Colorado. We 
don’t have some of the problems our friends 
from Ohio mentioned. Neither do we have 
some of the other problems. But if I might 
yield the question for a moment, I would like 
to make a little inquiry. Do you have a great 
many special assessments for services rendered 
to the citizens? 

Mr. Brower: No, we have no special as- 
sessment except for construction of new work. 
We did have, but haven’t now. We assessed 
for street lighting and street cleaning. That 
is now paid for out of the general taxation. 

Mr. Wilson: The legislature enables us to 
take advantage of a certain amount of leeway. 
We who operate under home rule are not 
under the general laws of the state, for we 
all took advantage of that. We have that 
advantage over a city that is operating under 
the general laws of the state. The laws of 
the state are made by a peculiar set of legisla- 
tors, and those laws are not always for the 
benefit of the general public. I know, because 
I served several years in the state legislature 
myself. 

In our city we take advantage of the home 
rule amendment, and we do about as we please 
about expenditures of money. If we could 
levy a heavy enough tax for the things the 
people are demanding, we wouldn’t have very 
much trouble. However, we are accomplishing 
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things. The people took a notion a few years 
ago to vote bonds for everything needed, and 
some things we could have gotten along 
without. Now they are complaining because 
they have to pay the sinking fund and interest 
on their bond issues. 

They voted $1,000,000 of paving bonds 
whereby the city was to pay one-half the 
cost of paving and the other half to be paid 
by the abutting property owners. We are 
going to ask for $400,000 for an auditcrium. 
The interest and sinking fund on those bond 
issues is added into the taxes. 

Our bridges were all worn out, and we had 
no street equipment when I took charge of the 
city. There has been a lot to do, and while 
many things have been accomplished, some 
things have not yet been done. I was particu- 
larly interested in some one speaking of the 
saving on trucks. We have built a garage and 
put in a repair shop. We buy gasoline by the 
carload. I find quite a reduction in the cost 
of maintenance on trucks as compared with 
the year before, mainly on account of the fact 
that gasoline was much cheaper than before. 
Gasoline is the heavy item of expense. 

Our wooden bridges have all been replaced, 
with the exception of two or three, with con- 
crete and steel bridges. That has been a 
large cost to the city. We are doing more 
paving this year, completing a $1,000,000 con- 
tract. It was done at the cost of the city, 
saving $200,000 in cash under the low bidder. 

I find that many cities are operating under 
different laws, even some of our Colorado 
cities operating under the manager plan are 
still operating under general laws of the state, 
and what they do is dictated by the statutes of 
the state. We can fudge a little on it in our 
particular state—in fact, we do. The state 
attorney is depeatedly calling attention to the 
fact there is no law for things I like to do. I 
say, “If there is no law for it, what is the law 
against it, and what is the penalty?” So we 
can get away with a lot of things. 

The alleys in all the downtown districts 
were paved, and cost $70,000, and not a bond 
issued. It was assessed against the property 


owners, 40 per cent in cash and the balance 
in five years. I carried the account along in 
red in the city funds until it was paid, and 
the city had 6 per cent which our ordinance 
allows for special assessments of that charac- 
ter. So we have been getting along very well 
and keeping about one year ahead of the 
program by doing business in that manner. 

Rather than keep money in the bank draw- 
ing 2 per cent, we invest in district improve- 
ment bonds. We have some of our money in 
trust funds. We keep investing in water bonds 
and municipal improvement bonds. I went to 
my city seven years ago, and not a bond or 
warrant outstanding at that time is in exist- 
ence now. They have all been paid. We issued 
several bonds at that time and have been 
mor than able to take care of them as they 
came due. 

I think that the greatest problem the city 
manager has is handling financial affairs. I 
think that is his particular duty, and a lot of 
detail can be left for the department heads and 
others to take care of. 

That is just giving you a little history of the 
way we are operating in Colorado Springs. 
Probably many of you cannot do that on ac- 
count of the laws under which you are 
operating. I will not take any more of your 
time. (Applause) 

Chairman Rigsby: Gentlemen, our time has 
arrived for ending this round table. I should 
like to call on a number of other men whom 
I know have fine ideas to express. I shall not 
attempt to summarize a subject of this size, 
but leave the ideas for your own digestion. 
They have been expressed, and they have been 
fine. They ought to stir in every one of us 
new thoughts and inspiration, by reason of the 
fact that we realize all have the same problem 
of dealing with human nature. I am per- 
suaded that the city manager gets the least 
credit for the greatest services that he per- 
forms, and with that I am going to call this 
round table to a close. 

. . . The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty 
o’clock ... 


ADJOURNMENT 


TUESDAY LUNCHEON SESSION 
September 18, 1928 


. . . The meeting convened at one o’clock, 
with President John N. Edy presiding 

President Edy: There are in attendance at 
this convention 96 city managers, 49 women, 
and 63 associates and others interested in the 


program, making a total attendance of 208, 
which is the largest attendance at any one of 
the annual conventions. (Applause) 
Appointment of Committees 
I want to take advantage of this oppor- 
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tunity to announce the appointment of the 
usual committees. I will first announce the 
Nominating Committee. Those of you famil- 
iar with the provisions of the constitution of 
the Association know that the president is re- 
quired to appoint as a Nominating Committee 
at least three past presidents of the Associa- 
tion. It happens there are in attendance four 
active city managers who are past presidents, 
and they are being named as the Nominat- 
ing Committee: Mr. F. H. Locke, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, chairman. Mr. Locke is the 
immediate past president. Mr. H. G. Otis, 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina; Mr. O. E. Carr, 
Fort Worth, Texas; and Mr. C. A. Bingham, 
Norwood, Massachusetts. 


The Committee on Time and Place: Mr. C. 
W. Ham, Pontiac, Michigan; Mr. R. W. Flack, 
Springfield, Ohio; Mr. Adam R. Johnson, 
Austin, Texas; Mr. L. A. Goines, Alliance, 


Nebraska; and Mr. D. L. Struthers, Gastonia, 
North Carolina. 

The Committee on Resolutions: Mr. H. F. 
Burkholder, Edgeworth, Pennsylvania, chair- 
man; Miss V. I. Milner, Kinsley, Kansas; Mr. 
H. E. Goddard, Niagara Falls, Ontario; Mr. 
Carl Peterson, Ferndale, Michigan; Mr. F. E. 
Lawrence, Sapulpa, Oklahoma; and Mr. B. J. 
Pardee, Visalia, California; and Mr. John P. 
Broome, Summit, New Jersey. 

The Auditing Committee: Mr. Charles A. 
Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio, chairman; Mr. 
S. P. Malone, Pawhuska, Oklahoma; and Mn 
R. W. Rigsby, Durham, North Carolina. 

Mr. Arthur Collins, who is secretary of the 
Institute of British Municipal Treasurers and 
Accountants, is here today attending this con- 
vention for the express purpose of addressing 
you. It gives me great pleasure to present 
Mr. Arthur Collins, of London, England. 
(Applause) 


BRITISH CITY ACCOUNTING AND TAXATION 
By Arthur Collins, Secretary, Institute of British Municipal Treasurers and Accountants, London 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
appreciate very much the honor of address- 
ing the members of this conference, and 
I ask you to accept my warmest thanks 
for the privilege. I have been in city service 
as an official in various parts of Great 
Britain and her possessions and colonies and 
dominions overseas for twenty-five years, and 
I know something of official life, I assure you. 
I therefore, Mr. President, feel myself to be 
among friends in being in a party of this kind, 
for if there is one form of service more than 
another in which I have found the nearest 
thing to a Masonic brotherhood, it is that of 
serving the public in the local government of 
cities, towns, and villages. 

We have done our best in Great Britain to 
welcome anybody in the public service who has 
done us the honor of giving us a visit, and 
only as recently as last June, at the annual 
convention of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, which we held at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, two of the speakers who gave us the 
finest contributions to the common stock of 
knowledge were two citizens of the United 
States, in the persons of Professor Kerwin and 
Professor White of Chicago whose names are 
known to all of you. (Applause) 

I was therefore quite sure, Mr. President, 
that I wouldn’t be made to feel that I was a 
stranger amongst you, and I hope, as this con- 
vention develops, to have an opportunity of 


taking part, possibly as a listener, mostly, in 
your conference meetings. 

Your agenda to me is full of fascinating 
subjects. Your program of discussions and 
talks is so topical that it would not matter in 
what part of the world I was—and I have 
been in most parts of it—if I were to read the 
list of debates and round table discussions 
which you have on your conference schedule 
for this meeting, they would be acclaimed as 
a perfectly up-to-date, topical, and practical 
list of debates, intended to advance the science 
of good, sound local government. 

I congratulate you, Mr. President, and the 
members of the City Managers’ Association, 
on a conference which obviously to you, and 
perfectly clearly to me, is a magnificent one, 
and I wish you the greatest possible success 
in your deliberations. 

The subject which has been allotted to me is 
one which I am bound to confess is a very 
stolid and stodgy one. In fact, I wonder how, 
except by an act of self sacrifice, you can lay 
yourselves on the altar of public service with 
such complete resignation as to listen to any 
financial subject after so excellent a lunch. I 
shall pardon any of you who go to sleep, and 
only hope that the number of casualties will 
be on the whole, well—on the small side. 

Finance Unpopular 

Finance is never popular, gentlemen— 

finance is never popular. The number of 
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schemes, as was remarked this morning, that 
the public demand, and the number of schemes 
that, God willing, you are able to give to the 
public, is one thing. The total of the items on 
the tax assessment is quite another, and be- 
tween those two things, as the old Bible says, 
there is a great gulf fixed, and the task of 
bridging that gulf mostly falls upon those who 
specialize in finance. And I am bound to say 
that there is no royal road, there is no charm, 
there is no prescription or medicine which will 
enable the cost of all these public schemes to 
be defrayed without difficulty on the finance 
side. 

We have all the time to be considering cut- 
ting our coat according to our cloth, and while 
we may make our tax assessment go as far as 
it can and as far as it will, we all know how 
much better service we could give to our citi- 
zens if we had a little more to do it with. 

It has seemed to me that it might be inter- 
esting to you if I presented my subject this 
afternoon partly in a comparative form. That 
is to say, not to string off for you a list of 
things we do, so to speak, in the hope that 
here and there I may find something that 
quickens your interest. But wherever I can, to 
draw an analogy or parallel, or even a differ- 
ence between the British practice and the prac- 
tice in the States and in Canada. And in doing 
so, I shall endeavor to live up to the maxim 
that one of our old mayors in the country 
elaborated when he took his seat on his initia- 
tion as mayor—a working class mayor. 

He said to the members of the council, 
“Well, Gentlemen, in taking on this here post, 
I intend to be neither partial nor impartial. 
(Laughter) But to be like Caeser’s wife—all 
things to all men.” 

And I don’t intend, either, to pose for one 
moment as an authority. Let me confess quite 
frankly that the more I see of local govern- 
ment, and especially the financial side, in all 
parts of the world, the more ignorant I find 
I am, and the greater opportunities we have 
for comparing practices between one country 
and another the more we shall realize how 
much we have got to learn. 

I approach my subject, therefore, in the 
capacity of a student, and I ask you to look 
upon me as an innocent, harmless Britisher 
traveling abroad mostly for the benefit of his 
health, but taking opportunities wherever they 
present themselves of getting acquainted with 
the United States and your points of view in 
municipal government. Now that is how I 
begin my talk. 


Mayor and Council in Great Britain 

The first point I want to put into your 
minds is this, that we have only one form of 
government in Great Britain. It is the foun- 
dation of our financial system. We have only 
the mayor and council form of government. 
We have no commissions; we have no city 
city managers: We have joint bodies for 
various purposes, and we have in plenty— 
although I think not quite so much as you 
have—that extraordinary difficulty in getting 
one council management in one community, in- 
stead of a center and a lot of independent 
suburbs. 

And in performing our duties, we have no 
elected officials. Every official is appointed 
by the council and the Councils mostly work in 
committees—small committees. Those coun- 
cils execute three forms of public service, and 
according to those forms so does the account- 
ing and finance run. 

We have, first of all, the councils perform- 
ing purely local functions, such, for instance, 
as proper maintenance of streets, roads, sew- 
ers, parks, public lighting, etc., in which no- 
body else is concerned except the locality, 
except that very often you find, as I have 
found in states here and elsewhere, in towns 
here and elsewhere, that the central area 
sewering system has been designed to meet 
the needs of the central area. And as the 
district develops and independent communities 
settle themselves on the outside, on of the 
hardy annuals of local government controver- 
sies is how the sewage is to be passed from the 
suburbs, through the center to the outfall 
works for disposal by sewering treatment. 

But there we are tending more and more to 
establish joint bodies, and sewering is certain- 
ly one of those services which we have come 
to realize cannot be limited by the old boun- 
daries which form the city. We are working 
more and more toward joint management of 
combination services such as_ sewers, fire 
brigades, police, ete. But we have to arrange 
the accounting to follow the management, for 
three principal forms of city service. 

First there is the local, as I described. The 
next is the semi-national services. The British 
municipality is, to a very large extent, utilized 
as the agent for the state. Remember that we 
have no provinces nor states. We have only 
one united government. We haven’t a State 
and then the Federal Government on top of 
that, so when I say “state,” please will you 
bear with me, because I mean the national 
government, and not just the state govern- 
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ment as you understand it, plus the Federal 
Government, but only the national govern- 
ment. 

Charter of Council Service 

Now many of the services that the city 
council performs have a semi-national char- 
acter. First of all, the police, which is run 
by the council under the directions of the gov- 
ernment; secondly, education—we have no 
separate education body. It is all run by the 
town council. Thirdly, certain matters of pub- 
lic health, especially matters of infectious 
diseases which are common to the local com- 
munity; and fourth, a group of minor services 
with which I need not trouble you. All these 
duties are performed by local councils as part- 
ners with the government and the cost is de- 
frayed by local taxes and national grants in 
aid, so we have to provide in our accounting 
and finance separately for those services. 

Thirdly, we have the public utilities. Most 
of the public utilities in the British Isles are 
owned and run by the city councils. We have 
a certain number of large electric power com- 
bines, but there are very few comparatively 
speaking, public utility corporations privately 
providing, by shareholders’ capital, water, gas, 
electricity, or tramways. 

Predominantly the public utilities are 
socially run by the community, and in your 
accounting and finance you have to provide for 
that fact. 

We have also a similar category of expendi- 
tures to yours in “special assessments.” We 
have a great variety of special assessments for 
works of a kind which we call “private im- 
provements” and special services, but I am not 
going to belabor you with those. You may 
take it shortly that our special assessments 
are treated very much as yours are. That is, 
apportioned over certain contributors, includ- 
ing (where equitable) the city council itself, 
the public generally bearing a part of it. But 
I am not going to take you into details of that 
kind. I am going to confine myself, if I can, 
to the broad essentials. 

The Budget 

We make our financial mainspring, the an- 
nual budget, and the budget is a comprehen- 
sive one. It is a budget which provides for 
everything that the taxpayer is to be called 
upon to pay to be comprised within it. We 
have in normal cases only one public authority 
outside the city council, and that authority is 
going to the dogs—I shouldn’t say that, per- 
haps, because I mean it is going to the city 
council shortly. (Laughter) That is a very 


troublesome authority, which disburses the 
money for the relief of the poor. It is called 
the Board of Guardians of the Poor. We are 
afflicted with a great problem in the relief of 
those who, by force of circumstances under 
post war conditions, cannot get work, and the 
conscience of the Nation without question— 
nobody challenges it—has declared that the 
cost of maintaining men and women unable to 
get employment and in post war distress, is 
just as much a charge lying upon the heart 
of the country, and to be regarded as a burden 
falling upon the public purse, as the cost of 
firing shells in the war. 

We therefore spend very large sums of the 
relief of the poor, and at present those sums 
are disbursed by a separate body, but that 
body is just about to be abolished and its work 
is going to be taken over by the city councils, 
so that in all of the cities of Great Britain 
there will be only one public governing and 
spending body. 

I can’t help remarking in passing just here, 
Mr. President, that I have a case of special 
interest on my mind in reading of the condi- 
tions of local government in some American 
cities, of which I think Philadelphia was the 
prize winner, as regards the number of au- 
thorities with which the city manages to direct 
the city’s affairs. I won’t lay a bet on the 
precise record figure, but I would be prepared 
to “put my shirt on”—perhaps that is an ex- 
pression you don’t understand; I am sorry to 
say, Mr. President, it is a horse-racing phrase, 
and I ought not to have used it—(Laughter), 
I would be prepared to lay considerable odds 
on the fact that my memory is right, in de- 
claring that in Philadelphia, for instance, you 
have about a hundred separate bodies carrying 
out some part or other of the city’s work. 

And in Minneapolis, where I was deeply 
interested on making inquiries into their ad- 
ministration a few weeks back, I found, for 
instance, that they carry departmental organi- 
zation to such an extent that they manage 
the wards of their city each as a separate ad- 
ministrative compartment, for roads and 
street purposes. . 

I remarked in the beginning that I wasn’t 
going to attempt to pose as an authority. I 
will only say this, that I think I should have 
you with me and that your experience is the 
same as mine, in declaring that the fewer 
bodies that are bossing local government, the 
better for everybody. Is not that a doctrine 
to which the city managers would subscribe? 
(Applause) 
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We therefore lay the foundations of our 
financial and accounting system by a compre- 
hensive budget, on which all the local tax calls 
are borne and from which all the money to be 
spent is taken by one body, the city council— 
except the Board of Guardians, who are just 
being abolished as a separate local authority. 

Responsibility for Collection of Revenues 

We therefore insist, and I think rightly, that 
responsibility for collection of revenues and 
responsibility for expenditures out of those 
revenues, shall lie (as nearly as may be) in 
the same hands. Would you not agree with 
me that it is not good policy, and it is not in 
the public interest to separate taxing from 
spending generally speaking—there must be 
exceptions always, and it is not easy to be free 
from dogmatism—but do you not agree that, 
generally speaking, it is a mistake to have one 
body responsible for the expenditure of a 
great sum of money, as, for instance, a school 
board, and not in any way be responsible for 
the collection of those levies? (Applause). 

That weakness of course, follows from the 
establishment and maintenance of separate 
bodies, and on that point I have been much 
exercised in my mind on a problem of public 
policy which now I will put to you. Does this 
idea of separate boards for purposes like edu- 
cation, parks, or libraries make for good 
democratic government ? 

By concentrating (as far as you can) your 
town’s management and your finance in one 
public body, instead of in a group of bodies, 
are you likely to get a better type of man in 
the council than you are if you separate the 
public representatives on all these bodies into 
separate boards with all kinds of funny names 
I have heard on this side of the water? Does 
that logically follow? Or on the other hand, 
is it right to say if you put all these public 
services into one group of hands and draw 
upon one purse for them, so as to have only 
one body spending out of that purse, you would 
overload the city managerial functions allotted 
to the elected representatives, and would not 
therefore get as good a type of man to serve 
on the council as at present you get when you 
can call upon a man to serve upon some 
comparatively small but separate local body, 
like a park board? In Britain we let special- 
ists from amongst the public by co-option for 
service, not entirely by election. Which system 
gives us the best public service? 

I am not competent to express any opinion 
upon that question on this side of the Atlantic. 
I can only say for your guidance that we have 


found that the more concentration we have 
effected in bringing all public work under one 
hand, the better the type of citizen we have 
got to come and serve us on the city councils. 
That may not be your experience, nor your 
opinion, but for what it is worth I offer it to 
you as ours. That is by the way. 

The Budget Explained 

So we start with a comprehensive budget. 
From that budget everything springs. It is 
a budget which is made up well in advance of 
the new financial year—that is another point 
which I wish to stress. The fiscal year in 
British local government runs from what some 
synical people say is a very appropriate day, 
the first of April, to the following 31st of 
March. 

Every Christmas time the cost accounts are 
all made up to December, and by experience 
we forecast the outgoings from January to 
March, all on the accrual basis—not on the cash 
basis—and over a course of years it is aston- 
ishing how near you can get in December to 
what your fiscal position will be on the 31st 
cay of March. 

When the budget machinery is put into 
motion in December, it follows its various 
courses and stages of consideration, revision 
and approval, and the tax assessment, or the 
“rating” assessment, as we call it, is put into 
force as from the first of April, that being 
the first fiscal day of the next year. We 
think it is a mistake to let any part of the 
year run without the budget being in force for 
that year and adequate provision made for 
working balances. It involvés unsatisfactory 
temporary financing, we think, and I have 
been somewhat concerned at the amount that 
is paid in some cities in the states for bank- 
ing accommodation or for short term bonds, 
or other forms of security which many Ameri- 
can towns issue te finance themselves for the 
first few months of the fiscal year. I per- 
sonally attach a great deal of importance to 
the budget being finished and ready for the 
next financial year before that previous year 
expires, and that the fiscal arrangements for 
cash accommodation may be such as to avoid 
altogether—or if not that, to reduce to a 
minimum—the temporary borrowing that has 
to take place to finance your activities before 
the local taxes begin to come in. 

Now we go a little farther for that; for 
what our practice is worth, I pass it on to you. 
We budge* not only for current tax account 
outgoings, but mostly for capital or loan re- 
quirements as well. Some budget for capital 
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expenditures for one year ahead, some for five 
years ahead, and in other cases what we call 
a “fixed five and a tentative ten.” But we do 
not budget for the ordinary current outgoings 
out of taxes for more than one year at a 
time. We do, however, often publish forecasts 
of cumulative charges for loans, interest and 
retirements for many years ahead. 

Furthermore, we are severe on any supple- 
mentary votes adding to the original budget 
of expenditures. When the budget is fixed 
and the allotment to a particular departmental 
service is determined, there is a very hot time 
awuiting any department that wants to spend 
in excess of its allotment. And I think sound 
financial control is tending more and more to 
make the budget the keynote of satisfactory 
municipal administration and accounting, so 
that the finance department must fight to 
maintain that budget intact. 

There are three forms of fighting, to fight 
like—well, to fight, which I would mention as 
being what we find serviceable. The first is 
in making up the budget to settle it in the 
greatest detail in consultation with the depart- 
ments. We don’t like appropriations in broad 
terms. If the total tax assessment is 30 cents, 
we don’t like assessing or allotting or appor- 
tioning say what is the equivalent to 2% cents 
to parks and 3 cents to sewers and 2 cents to 
streets and 1 cent for street lighting, etc., in 
bulk, and leaving it at that. 

We don’t have an appropriation in bulk at 
all. We settle the appropriations, not as the 
respective parts or shares of the total tax as- 
sessmeut, but on a carefully scrutinized list of 
public jobs and duties to be carried out during 
the next year, and the cost (as nearly as it 
ean be worked out) of that particular and de- 
tailed item in the service is listed, and it is to 
that itemised schedule expenditure that each 
departmental manager has to work, not to 
the total allotment for his department. 

We consider that no expenditure except that 
authorised by the details in the budget should 
be spent under one “vote,” as we call it, or 
under one minor “appropriation,” as you 
might call it. No money shall be expended, 
we say, on one vote which has been approved 
in the budget for another. We take each item 
in the budget estimate by itself, and if any 
new item of service arises during the year we 
do not allow any savings on the budgetary 
appropriation heading to be used in making up 
expenditures on the new service or expenditure 
for which insufficient provision had been made 
under a standard heading, except with the ap- 





proval of the council, on the advice and recom- 
mendation of their comptroller and the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

So we do all we can, gentlemen, rightly or 
wrongly—for finance men are mostly cold and 
stern—to maintain strict financial control of 
our accounting and our taxation by the budget. 
We do not regard the budget—and I commend 
this to you most earnestly—merely as a 
printed statement of a program on paper 
which is very interesting as a forecast but 
mostly futile. We regard the budget as deter- 
mining the year’s practice, program, taxes, 
and policy, down to details, for each depart- 
ment of the public administration. And nine 
times out of ten, we find after a few years’ 
experience, that the men who welcome that 
policy most are the heads of the various de- 
partments. 

I may not, Mr. President, get safely out of 
this meeting if I let loose many more of these 
heretical views upon city managers. It may 
be that you want very much more freedom, 
and are saying to yourselves, “This fellow is 
taking only the narrow point of view.” I 
don’t mind if you think that, and certainly I 
don’t mind if you say it. I am all for lively 
debates. 
Cooperation Between Finance Officer and 

Executive 

A finance man has got to be much narrower 
—I admit it— in his outlook upon things than 
the executive, the man who does the jobs. He 
is no good as a finance man if he doesn’t 
sometimes take the rather narrow—the cauti- 
ous—view. But I am going to say that given 
on the one hand an executive who is keen on 
doing his executive work and doesn’t either 
claim or try to be an accountant or a finance 
man, and given on the other hand a finance 
man who knows his job and who is not a bad 
fellow if he is properly approached, one who 
doesn’t at all mind sitting down with an execu- 
tive head and discussing his detailed problems 
with him—given two men obviously reasonable 
—I don’t mean to say an Irish Loyalist and a 
Republican, for instance—(Laughter) but 
given two men obviously reasonable, I find 
that nobody welcomes the financial grip, the 
good accounting, the sound auditing system 
which a good finance man can impart into a 
good municipality, more than the engineer, 
more than the doctor, more than the education- 
alist, more than any executive man in fact 
who comes into direct contact with the public. 
It is a protective element for the benefit of the 
executive official. 
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And I am a great believer in encouraging 
and supporting to the full the maximum 
amount of cooperation between the finance 
and accounting end, and the administrative or 
executive men in the various departments. De- 
partmental antagonisms, especially involving 
the finance department, make for bad local 
government. 

Now we have our own British arrangements, 
different from yours, for controlling our capi- 
tal expenditure. Long before I came to the 
States I had been aware of the fact that if you 
want to carry out any substantial public im- 
provement which requires the issue of bonds, 
you have to undertake a campaign to get that 
bond issue approved by the public. And I 
have learned a few things too, Mr. President, 
since I came to the States, in finding how to 
run a bond issue through the public. (Laugh- 
ter.) Knowing how to do it is as important, 
is it not, as having a good scheme to put over? 
I will discreetly cover this ground by a story. 
There was an old Irishman in a company of us 
as casual visitors at an Irish hotel one night 
last winter and after a talk round the fire 
he said, “Anybody good for a game of 
poker?” Well, there were about five of us 
good for a game of poker, and we sat around 
the table. After cutting for deal as banker, 
and getting ready for the first hand, this 
same old farmer who had called for the game 
was just holding the pack of cards in his hand 
and wetting a big thumb prior to dealing. 
Then he hesitated for a moment, and looked all 
round the table at us, and in a way sized us 
up with his horse dealer’s mind—you know 
what a horse dealer is, I think—and he said, 
“Say, how do we play this game?” So we in- 
quired, “How do you mean?” Says he, “Well, 
is it honest, or all we know?” (Laughter and 
applause.) 

There, I will leave the story to speak for it- 
self, Mr. President, as appropriate, because I 
was dealing with the methods of getting bond 
issues through, you will remember. (Laugh- 
ter.) And certainly from some of the litera- 
ture that I have seen with which a bond issue 
has been successfully sold to the public—I 
think that is the right expression—I think you 
might like to be introduced to some of my Irish 
friends. 

Bond Issues Not Approved by Public 

But we don’t have any approval of bond is- 
sues by the public at all, it may surprise you 
to know. Our idea is this—it may, and prob- 
ably will seem peculiar to you—if you have 
elected a city council, that city council is quite 
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competent, with the knowledge it has—and it 
is much greater than the public knowledge— 
to determine whether it is in the interests of 
the city to have a bond issue for some particu- 
lar purpose, or whether it isn’t. 
vote by the public upon it. 


There is no 


So if the council votes a bond issue, then 
there is a bond issue, subject to one provision, 
which I will mention. The bond issue has to 
receive the approval of the Department of 
State, or Ministry of Health, as we call it, 
formerly the old Local Government Board, and 
very rarely turn a bond issue down. The main 
purpose of the approval of the State Depart- 
ment to the bond issue is one with which I 
feel quite sure every city manager here will 
sympathize, and I may almost say, agree. 


The main object of getting this bond issue 
approved is to see that the number of years 
over which that bond issue has to be redeemed, 
either by serials or by sinking fund, is a term 
of years which roughly represents the real 
value of the asset. There is no standardiza- 
tion of periods of redemption of bonds. 


We want to get, let us say, the sanction, as 
it is called, to the issue of bonds in the sum of 
$1,000,000. We put into a list all the details 
of the purposes for which it is to be used. Now 
some particular part of the bond issue, being 
for, say $100,000, may have to be redeemed 
in ten years, because that is the life of the 
plant you get with it—street repair plant, if 
you like. Another part such as schools within 
thirty years, and rarely do you go beyond 
thirty, although for land they go to sixty. 
These periods of redemption are settled by the 
government department when they sanction 
the issue of loan capital or bonds, as you call 
them. 


The sinking funds also are controlled by the 
State. All sinking fund money has to be sep- 
arately set aside and you have to send a re- 
turn of your sinking fund position and the 
position of every bond issue every year to the 
Government Department, and thereby you are 
enabled to give an assurance to the public, 
who are your bond buyers, which we think is 
valuable, namely, that whether the issue of 
bonds is redemed by serials or by sinking 
fund, we give the Government a certificate 
every year that we have put into the sinking 
fund the proper amount of money, that the 
money is there and that the serial bonds or 
other bonds are assured of redemption on the 
proper dates. We include in our technique the 
pooling of all-sinking funds and loan moneys, 
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but that is not a factor which removes us from 
the control of the Government officials. 

That, to my mind, and in our experience, 
greatly strengthens the appeal which bonds 
make to the public, and we don’t mind that 
form of public control. 

Taxation 

Now I must turn quickly to taxation—I am 
keeping you too long. I have dwelt on the 
tendency to concentrate powers in one body 
responsible for civic government, and I have 
just one other phase to mention upon that 
point before I turn to taxation as such. We 
rely greatly, not only upon consolidation of 
public bodies, but upon consolidation of re- 
sponsibility in matters of finance and account- 
ing. We don’t like distributing accounting and 
financial duties promiscuously amongst the 
departments. Our general policy is to appoint 
one man, and that man a specialist in his job, 
and give him charge of the finance and ac- 
counting of all the departments. It may some- 
times mean taking a few bookkeepers out of 
the staff of some of the executives, the elec- 
tricity manager or water works manager, etc., 
but broadly speaking we say if we pay a first 
class accountant he shall do his job for all the 
departments. If we want an electrical engi- 
neer, we will use him best as an electrical 
engineer, but we keep the responsibility for 
accounting and finance in one hand, as a rule. 
Specialists Trained in Municipal Accounting 

And we have formed a body, of which I was 
once president, and of which I am now, Hon- 
orary secretary, called the Institute of Munici- 
pal Treasurers and Accountants of Great 
Britain, a purely departmental and profes- 
sional organization which spends all its time 
training men as specialists in municipal 
finance and accounting. We hold examinations 
once a year, and you may take it from me that 
no post worth anything—and by that I mean 
any responsible post worth $5,000 a year and 
upwards to $15,000, which is our biggest pay- 
ment for a finance man in the home country— 
is given to an untrained candidate; no man 
has a chance of getting any of those important 
jobs unless he has passed the examinations 
and holds the diploma of the Finance Institute 
of Great Britian. 

And moreover, before he can pass those ex- 
aminations, nine times out of ten it means that 
he must not be what we call—I am afraid 
somewhat disrespectfully, and I use the term 
with diffidence amongst this audience—a “one- 
town man.” He can scarcely ever get that good 
job if he is a one-town man. To pass, the best 
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in the competition for the post must really 
have migrated. He generally starts in his own 
town, after having matriculated, which is 
becoming the minimum standard of educa- 
tion for admission to the local civil service, 
and then he has to graduate and apply for 
jobs which become vacant and are freely listed, 
moving from town to town. So you might say 
a man who is a chief financial officer in any 
one of the principal cities of Great Britain is 
probably in his fifth or sixth town by the time 
he gets there. 

It seems almost incredible to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the United States, certainly the 
most efficient business state in the world, and 
I think I know something of them all by this 
time,—I certainly have never seen such mar- 
velous overhead organization, such immense 
trusts and such capacity for handling big 
businesses which citizens of the United States 
display, so I am full of admiration for Ameri- 
can big finance and management,—I cannot 
understand, I am bound to say, how in these 
great States, the average American citizen 
can still think that his city official should come 
only from his own town. He should have the 
widest possible training for the job. City man- 
agement needs men as widely experienced as 
men who serve the greatest commercial corpo- 
rations. Local training may not be at all ade- 
quate, and city managers are proving the 
value of special training in a succession of 
towns. 

I confess I cannot see how you can resist, 
with your capacity for big business, the con- 
clusion which in course of time is bound to be 
publicly accepted, in my judgment that for the 
proper application of the science of manage- 
ment in local government you must have a 
professional officer and not an amateur. And 
a professional can only become a professional 
by considerable training and experience, and 
the more towns he has had experience in the 
better man he is. 

Now that is my own doctrine. Don’t stone 
me on my way out Kenilworth for stating it, 
but it is my conviction and I believe it to be 
right. I am encouraged to say that because 
it seems to me that if anybody who has ad- 
dressed you, used such terms as Mr. White 
has used in his book on the city manager, and 
gotten away with it alive, there is still a 
chance for an innocent-looking fellow like my- 
self to come and say that I am in entire agree- 
ment with him. 

The Basis of Taxation 
Just a few concluding words on the bases of 
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taxation in Great Britain. Our system of tax- 
ation is a strange and ancient one, and like 
all things ancient it is astonishing how hard it 
is to alter it. We don’t assess our local tax- 
ation on capital values at all; nor do we as- 
sess owners, except on small dwellings. All 
local taxation in England is levied upon the 
occupiers as such, and the basis of the taxation 
is the annual letting value of the property he 
occupies. 

The system in comparison with your own, 
has certain advantages and certain disad- 
vantages. In the first place, I think the annual 
values are rather more flexible material than 
capital values. With annual value you can de- 
termine pretty regularly the actual value by 
determining what the letting value of the 
premises is, and in all premises that are let 
you have in the rent paid a perfect guide to 
the letting value of such premises. 

But from what I have seen at time, it is 
often hard to determine what is the capital 
value of the property. I will not enter into 
that field beyond just passing the comment 
that in some respects while annual letting 
value has advantages, it also has disadvant- 
ages. Being assessed on occupation, it means 
that all void properties, be they lands, build- 
ings, shops, houses or any other kind of prop- 
erty, do not pay any local taxes at all, so that 
a man may hold up land upon which he pays 
no rates if he doesn’t occupy it, and that has 
rather tended to the hoarding of land until 
public enterprise and initiative has put up its 
value for a profit on sale. 

We have also a system of assessing for 
local taxation, and for national taxation, all 
public utilities. Whether a public utility ‘is 
owned by a company or by the local council, 
it is assessed to the local council for taxation 
just as though it were a private concern, and 
it is assessed for income tax also as though it 
were a trading corporation trading for profit, 
and that taxation has to be one of the expenses 
to be taken into account in drawing the budget 
for a public utility undertaking. 

The important link between national and 
local taxation is this: I pointed out to you that 
the local authorities are used very largely as 
agents in the execution of services of a semi- 
national character, like police, education, main 
roads and public health, and I dare say it at 
once occurred to some of you if that were so 
and these services were regarded as national 
or semi-national, there ought to be some na- 
tional contribution for that purpose. 

The process is this: When the budget is 
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made up, the cost of these semi-national ser- 
vices is included in the budget amongst the 
expenditures. On the revenue side of the same 
accounts you will find state grants, and the 
state grants roughly are: 50 per cent of the 
cost of the police force; 50 per cent of the cost 
of education; and variable grants running 
from 33 1-3 percent to 75 per cent of the cost 
of main roads and public health services like 
maternity and child welfare, T. B., V. D., and 
all those other horrible things. 

And in the aggregate, if you were to take 
the average city budget, you would find that 
about one-third of the total cost of all the 
city’s administration put together is thus born 
by the state. The total city administration bill 
in the British Isles is $1,250,000,000 a year, 
and of that $1,250,000,000 a year, $400,000,000 
approximately comes from the state. And that 
$400,000,000 comes mostly from income tax. 
So a man who is residing in a town pays in 
two ways toward the cost of the public services. 
He pays a direct tax assessment on the annual 
value of the property he occupies as a tenant. 
Or if the tenant is the owner, he pays it as 
an owner-tenant, and he pays this income tax 
to the National Exchequer, for sedistribution 
to the parts I have mentioned to you. He pays 
one-third of the cost of local government out 
of national taxation, and two-thirds by direct 
assessment as occupier. 

Now I think, Mr. President, those are the 
broad principles of British Municipal Finance 
I should like to lay before you. I have by no 
means covered the ground, because you know 
if you are full of a subject it is hard to stop, 
once you get on your legs, and I have a feel- 
ing even now that I have missed some of the 
essentials. 

But may I say in closing that I do believe, 
and honestly believe, that minds are 
widened, our horizon is extended, and our 
love of our work is increased, the more we 
know of the way those in our trade or pro- 
fession in other communities do their job. 

I was very deeply impressed this morning 
when I heard the debate on how to bring about 
economies in local government, and the chair- 
man of that round table made a remark which 
I have found true in all parts of the globe. He 
said that we have to remember all the time 
in our work that it is human nature we are 
dealing with, and human nature being what 
it is, it is as variable as the moods of women. 
And also, the public service has just as many 
sweetnesses to offer as the women themselves. 
(Applause. ) 
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Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, you 
never heard of anybody in our line of business 
dying with a fortune, unless he had an open 
till and no audit, and I am pleased to say that 
in all English-Speaking nationalities, speaking 
as a whole, the man who gets his modest liv- 
ing out of running municipal or civic service,— 
is taken in the bunch,—as honest as any body 
of men in any branch of commercial or in- 
dustrial activity. 

We don’t make fortunes out of our busi- 
ness, but we do know the joy and satisfaction 
of good public service, and I can only add that 
my experience in public work has widened and 
deepened, the more opportunities I have had 
of meeting those in the same line of business 
in other parts of the world, as I am doing now. 

And if I were to leave Asheville and this 
conference tomorrow—and I am not going to 
depart from this place until I am kicked out 
of here on Thursday night-—but if I were to 
leave Asheville tomorrow, I can assure you 
what a deep satisfaction it has been to me to 
be amongst you. And I know I shall profit 
beyond measure by being privileged to take 
part in your debates and discussions during 
the rest of the week, and to associate with 
you all personally, to ask questions and answer 
questions in those unofficial conferences which 
make these meetings, apart from the official 
gatherings, so well worth while. 

That is the benefit I will get from this con- 
ference. I have conferences at home similar to 
this waiting for my report when I get back, 
and I can tell you those reports will be illumi- 
nating. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, you 
have been very patient with me and I apologize 
for having kept you so long, but I am in earn- 


TUESDAY EVENING 
September 18, 


The meeting convened at eight forty-five 
p. m., Mr. O. E. Carr of Fort Worth, Texas, 
presiding. 

Chairman Carr: There was one portion of 


the program omitted yesterday, the address by 


PLANNING 


By Louis Brownlow, Municipal Consultant, 


As the proof of my good faith, at least, here 
are the slides. The lantern is not here, and 
therefore, I shall not talk very long, as some 
of the things I thought would possibly inter- 
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est, Mr. President, in my desire to be of the 
greatest possible service I can be while I am 
among you. (Hearty applause.) 

Dr. Samuel C. May:- I hesitate, because I 
am not a member of the City Manager’s As- 
sociation as a city manager, to make any sug- 
gestions to this group. I feel, however, I have 
a suggestion to make which will be well taken. 
Three years ago it was my pleasure and privi- 
lege to attend the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration in Great Britain, where I was 
given the honor of closing the afternoon ses- 
sions. 

It is the custom in Great Britain, when one 
has delivered an unusual address, for a vote 
of thanks to be expressed by the audience. I 
I wish to suggest, Mr. President, that you put 
a motion for a vote of thanks to our dis- 
tinguished guest, and also ask him to convey 
to his own Association and to the Institute 
of Public Administration, that very splendid 
group of distinguished public servants in 
Great Britain, our best wishes. 

Mr. D. L. Struthers: I make that motion. 

. .. The motion was secondeded by Mr. C. A. 
Bingham and unanimously carried by a ris- 
ing vote... (Applause.) 

President Edy: As we close, I desire only 
to say to Mr. Collins: If he stays with us the 
remaining portion of the convention I am sure 
he will know just how closely our ideals of 
financial management parallel the practice 
which he has outlined to us so helpfully to- 
day. We are perhaps, Mr. Collins, more finan- 
cial managers than work managers—or at 
least we try to be. 

. . The meeting adjourned at two-thirty 
o’clock. ... 
ADJOURNMENT 


SESSION 
1928 


Mr. Louis Brownlow on “Planning and Build- 
ing for the Motor Age.” We intended to have 
lantern slides so the talk could be illustrated, 
but instead of a lantern we got a moving pic- 
ture outfit, so Mr. Brownlow will have to give 
his talk without the illustration. 


AND BUILDING FOR THE MOTOR AGE 


City Housing Corporation, New York City 


est the city managers are very much better 
if we have the graphic aid of the slides. The 
title of this address, which was to be illustr- 
ated, was “Plannng and Building for the Motor 
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” 


Age.” Specifically, I was going to talk about 
the new town of Radburn, a town planned for 
the motor age, which is being built in northern 
New Jersey, in the metropolitan region of New 
York. It is designed to be a model city, and a 
great deal of thought is being given to the 
planning for Radburn. 
The Motor Age 

The most common thing that we have to say 
when we talk about city planning or when we 
talk about many of our municipal problems is 
that this town was built for the horse and 
buggy age. And we all know how many diffi- 
culties we encounter in our daily work be- 
cause of that fact. 

In mentioning the motor car, its widespread 
use in the United States has worked a radical 
revolution in all of our lines. It has played 
particular havoc with civic geometry. There 
was a time, which we older men in the room 
can remember, when a man who had enough 
to buy a lot and build a house wanted to build 
that house not more than three-quarters of a 
mile away from the store, preferably one block 
away from a street that had a street car line 
on it. He didn’t want to be right on the street 
car line on account of the noise, but didn’t 
want to be more than a block away. He 
was satisfied with the macadam street. He 
didn’t want the assessment that went with hard 
paving and he was satisfied to bring the horse 
around to the barn. For recreation, he laid 
himself in the hammock under his own horse 
chestnut tree on his own lawn. 

Now the man of that same means wants a 
house not less than five miles out, close to the 
country club, with a garage where he can drive 
in the back way. He is out of the store busi- 
ness now, presumably in a bank. He wants 
sufficient space maintained for him at public 
expense down town to park that automobile, 
and instead of the macadam street he wants 
the very best possible pavement. He wants it 
wide, wants it thick, and wants it long. He 
wants it not only so that he can go from his 
house out to the country club, but wants it so 
he can go to Bangor or San Diego or to Port- 
land. We know that has cost the cities a lot 
of money. It costs city planners, city engi- 
neers, and city managers a great deal of hard 
work. 

Housing in Europe 

There are other problems in city planning 
and problems in housing which are becoming 
more and more acute in all of the urban 
centers of the world. More attention has been 
given to housing in European cities than has 


been given in American cities, because the need 
there has been greater and the pressure has 
been very much more felt. Then, also, it may 
be strange but in European countries first was 
felt the need for decentralization. You are all 
familiar with the Garden cities that have been 
built outside of London and the Garden su- 
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burbs that are growing up closer to London 
within the metropolitan region itself. 
The City Housing Corporation 

Five years ago, a group of civic-minded and 
public spirited men and women in New York 
decided to make a definite contribution to the 
solution of the housing problem in New York. 
They organized the city housing corporation, 
a six per cent limited dividend company which 
had for its purpose the making of a demon- 
stration in providing healthful, sanitary hous- 
ing at a reasonable cost within the reach of 
low income groups. 

Their first experience was in Sunnyside, 
Long Island, only fifteen miles by subway 
from the Grand Central station. An effort 
was made, and a successful effort, to build 
houses for low income groups. 

In our present stage of civilization in the 
united States, we cannot provide new houses 
for the lowest income group of people, as yet; 
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they must live in the cast off houses that other 
people have moved out of. But in that seventy 
acres, the City Housing Corporation has 
housed about 1,400 families, 500 or more in 
single family houses; others in apartments. 
All of the houses have been sold, and all the 
land used for building. 
The Plan 

The houses were grouped about on rectangu- 
lar blocks of the city as it was laid out in 
Queens County. They couldn’t change the 
street plan, but instead of having the back 
yards face on alleys, devoted to garages and 
cats, the interiors of the blocks were devoted 
to flowers and children, light and air. That, 
I think, has proved to be a successful experi- 
ment, successful beyond the hopes of the 
stockholders of this limited dividend company. 
Its very nature proclaims it to be a semi- 
philanthropic enterprise. 

It was decided to undertake on a larger scale 
something along the line of Garden City, and 
Lecthworth and Welwyn in England. Lecth- 
worth and Welwyn are self-contained cities 
in which industries are established and where 
the homes of the people who work in those in- 
dustries are located. I think it is necessary, to 
meet the English definition of a Garden City, 
to have it bounded by a wide belt of agricul- 
tural land. That feature is absent in the ex- 
perimental work we are undertaking in north- 
ern New Jersey. 

It was planned when we decided to build 
this model city, that we would go a little bit 
further to meet a particular need of American 
life. We would plan this city with specific 
regard to the motor age. Thus it came about 
that a site was selected, after a long investi- 
gation, covering over more than one hundred 
sites in the neighborhood of New York. The 
selection being made in conjunction and con- 
sultation with the Regional Planning Com- 
mission of New York. 

A site was selected in Northern New Jersey, 
about seventeen miles from New York, as the 
road runs now, which will be within ten miles 
of upper Manhattan Island, when the Hudson 
River bridge is built, very close to Paterson, 
New Jersey, not far from Hackensack. 

On that 1,200 acres of ground, is planned to 
build this model city. Perhaps from seven to 
ten years will be required. The city is plan- 
ned to accommodate 25,000 people, and we 
have engaged the best talent we could procure 
with respect to its planning. In the first 
place, the town is being planned altogether in 
the interest of the people who are going to 


live in that town, their home life, their health, 
their convenience, their prosperity. It is to be, 
first of all, a city of homes. Then, also, be- 
cause we don’t want to be merely a dormitory 
town for New York, not merely a haven for 
commuters we are planning an industrial sec- 
tion where one industry is already located. 
Some others are on the way, so that people 
cannot only live there but work there and make 
a living there. It is not to be a wealthy man’s 
town. The houses are to be sold from $6,500 
to $15,000, perhaps a few up to $17,000, but 
it is financially for the lower income level 
group, and we want to give them the full ad- 
vantage of the use of the motor car. At the 
same time, we think we can improve upon the 
horse and buggy age in planning the street 
system of the town. 

Vehicular and Pedestrian Traffic Separated 

The most radical thing is that we are sepa- 
rating the vehicular and the pedestrian traffic. 
We are abolishing back yards, and we are try- 
ing to effect a new economy in the use of street 
space. Streets in our cities are used for three 
purposes, for pedestrian traffic, for the travel 
of vehicles, for the parking of vehicles that are 
not being used at the moment in traveling, and 
for play. The margins of the streets are used 
for sidewalks. We are laying out a system of 
streets where there are no sidewalks on any 
of the streets except in the business and in- 
dustrial section, and where there will be no 
need for play in any of the streets. 

The average subdivision, large or small in 
the United States, depends on the width of the 
street. The subdivider lays out his land ac- 
cording to the checker board rectangular sys- 
tem. He devotes from 25 to 40 per cent of land 
to the street. If it is a town that still enjoys 
the curse of alleys, it may run higher than 
that. 

Street Space Reduced 

In our plan, we have cut down the street 
space to 15 per cent, believing that we are 
correct in observing that over the country, in 
the business sections of our streets and far 
more than is necessary in the residential sec- 
tion. So that by devoting 12.5 to 15 per cent 
to street space, instead of 25 to 35 per cent, 
we save some land. We turn around, then, and 
put 10 to 12.5 per cent of the land into parks. 

Then, in order to make those parks avail- 
able, we so arrange the plan that no house will 
be more than 350 feet away from a park. Go- 
ing back to the first thing I said, we entirely 
separate the pedestrian and vehicle traffic. 
Then the back yard is abolished, and the 
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houses have two fronts, just as the houses 
that were built in the Colonial days of the 
Potomic River, such as Mt. Vernon, where 
there was one front toward the river and the 
other for approach by horse-back and carriage. 
Our houses are to be designed with two fronts, 
one for vehicular approach .and the other for 
pedestrian approach. 

Essentially, this plan calls for laying out 
the traffic highways so as to form huge blocks. 
In the office, we call them super-blocks. Our 
plan is to reduce the number of intersections 
from fourteen intersections to a mile to four 
intersections. 

There are very few houses on the street, ex- 
cept in the business section. The houses are 
built on dead-end streets. There is this huge 
superblock which is completely traversed by 
the traffic. Along the sides of dead-end streets 
from 180 to 350 feet long, are built the houses. 
The interior, the center of that block is a park, 
but anyone can go in his motor car, coming 
up one of these traffic highways, turn into one 
of these dead-end streets, and come up to his 
house. 

The garages are built as integral parts of 
the house. If it is a visitor, he parks outside. 
The delivery wagon is parked outside. The 
garage front of the house has a lawn. Facing 
the other front of the house is a sidewalk, and 
that sidewalk goes down into the park system. 

The Under-Passes 

In places where there will be access to 
schools, these sidewalks will lead to foot under- 
passes under the drive so that it will be pos- 
sible for any person living in town who desires 
to visit a neighbor, any child who wants to go 
to school from anywhere in the town, to do so 
without crossing any street anywhere upon 
which by any possibility there can be a motor 
vehicle. That is the goal, giving to each house 
and the people who live in each house 
the full facilities of the motor age with respect 
to vehicular traffic and yet saving them from 
the dangers involved in, as quoted here the 
other day, 36,000 children under fifteen years 
of age killed in the streets of American cities 
in the last fifteen years. 

I regret that I do not have any way to show 
you the problems, which I know would interest 
you, and I am sure you would be able, in 
turn, to give me some valuable suggestions to 
carry back, in connection with that peculiar 
street layout. 

When it comes down to actual work, we are 
building in the incorporated borough of Fair 
Lawn, N. J. We own about one-third of the 


area of that borough which now has a popu- 
lation of 4,000, no gas, no sewer, mainly 
spinach and a sprinkle of lettuce and beets. 
There are no utilities. It is a virgin territory 
on which we are going to try to build this 
town according to an entirely different plan. 
The whole scheme is intergrated about the 
schools, and the houses are planned, first of 
all, with convenience with respect to schools 
and play. There will be play fields and formal 
playgrounds where supervised play will be 
maintained in proximity to the schools. Smaller 
playgrounds for little children, much nearer 
their homes, but in every instance no house is 
more than 350 feet away from a park. These 
interior parks will be from 800 to 12 feet long 
and will vary in width from a minimum of 
100 feet up to 300 feet, irregularly shaped, 
since the streets are being laid out with re- 
spect to topography. 

I think it is a most interesting experiment. 
It is one, by the way, which calls upon every 
experience which I have had in twelve years 
as a municipal administrator, because we are 
changing things so radically there is not any 
particular experience to draw upon. I cannot 
go to hand book or anything else and find out 
exactly how a thing ought to be. 


The planning is being done by Henry 
Wright, in consultation with Thomas Adams, 
of the Regional Planning Commission and 
Raymond Unwin, of the Ministry of Health of 
Great Britain, with others. The architecture 
is in charge of Clarence Stein and Frederick 
L. Ackerman. 


Corporation to Build Houses 

In the first place, we are going to do the 
whole job. We are going not only to lay out 
the streets and park systems, but we are go- 
ing to build the houses also. It is a housing 
scheme as well as city planning scheme. We 
don’t sell lots. There is an exception to that. 
We sell sites for factories and other industries 
in the industrial section. But we sell no lots. 
The houses will be built and then sold. The 
purpose is to make a demonstration in three 
fields. First of all, to demonstrate the ability 
and the practicability of the limited dividend 
company as a method of solving the housing 
problem in the United States. In every other 
country of the world, almost without excep- 
tion, recourse has been had to the public treas- 
ury, either municipal, provincial, or national, 
for subsidies and assistance in a housing 
scheme. We have not come to that in this 
country on any large scale as yet. But far- 
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sighted men think they see that problem ap- 
proaching just over the hill. 

I think if you will read the digest of the in- 
ternational literature that appears in Public 
Management you will see that more than half 
of the articles in municipal magazines in re- 
views of other countries have to do with hous- 
ing, whereas that is a subject but rarely men- 
tioned in our own literature. But it is coming, 
and some of the men interested in this prob- 
lem believe rather than turning to the public 
treasury, whether local or national, that the 
limited dividend company might be the proper 
method of the solution of the problem in this 
country. 

The limited dividend company cannot make 
a profit but it does return a fair price for the 
capital that it employes in the project. 

Then it is also desired to demonstrate that 
good houses can be built at a reasonable price 
for low income level groups of citizens, houses 
which are not slums, which are designed in 
connection with the plan of the entire city, 
and the houses, themselves, built as far as it 
is humanly practicable so they will not be 
converted into slums. 

It is a sad fact that some of the worst slums 
we have had in our country had their begin- 
ning as an attempt to solve the housing prob- 
lem and eliminate the slums. We cannot tell 
what the future will be, but we are trying in 
every possible way to do away with that thing. 
We are also going to try to demonstrate that 
it is possible to apply the principles of mass 
production and the economical planning, the 
economical use of land in such manner as to 
get houses into the hands of home owners at 
a cheap price. For instance, this system not 
only saves street area which must be paved 
and maintained, but it also shortens the lines 
of the utilities, water, sewer and what not— 
this item alone representing a saving of per- 
haps $500 on a house. 

Financing the Proposition 

The economies in land planning and con- 
struction in mass production are to be passed 
on to the home owners, and an effort is made 
there to help finance the proposition. The 
corporation itself takes back the mortgages 
and the payment for the houses will be so ar- 
ranged, as it has been in Sunnyside, that all 
of the payments upon the house will be con- 
solidated into one payment which will include 
interest on the first mortgage and interest and 
amortization on the second mortgage. The 
second mortgage being amortized in eleven to 
fourteen years, a long term second mortgage, 


so there is no discount at the beginning nor at 
the time of renewal, such as some of us are, 
unfortunately, familiar with. 

This monthly payment not only includes the 
interest on the first mortgage, but interest on 
the second mortgage, amortization on the sec- 
ond mortgage, taxes, water rent, fire insur- 
ance, and a community charge for upkeep of 
the parks and certain other community func- 
tions which are peculiar to that community, 
and will probably not be for many years a 
proper charge upon the municipal treasury. 

That will permit the people who buy those 
houses to pay their taxes just as they buy their 
radio. That has worked very well in Sunny- 
side. 

You know one of the things we have to deal 
with is that for fifty weeks in the year our 
constituent citizens are yelling for more and 
more improvements. The other two weeks, 
from the time they get their tax bill until 
they pay it, their time is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the government on account of the high 
taxes. I don’t know whether we will succeed in 
that community in diminishing the one or in- 
creasing the other. At any rate, we will dis- 
tribute the tax payment over twelve in- 
stalments. 

Experts Consulted 

We have held consultations in the field of 
municipal administration, in the field of re- 
creation, the field of education and health, 
and along many other lines, with many of the 
best informed men and women in the country. 
We are trying to plan the town, not only with 
this unique system of streets, this separation 
of pedestrian and vehicular traffic, but we are 
trying, first of all, to plan it with the interest 
of the lives of human beings in mind, who are 
going to live there, so that the people who 
come there will find a place in which they can 
make their homes, with houses that they own, 
where they can be happier perhaps than they 
have been, but where, at any rate, in so far as 
it is possible for us to plan, their children will 
have a better chance. 

I wish very much that I could show you that 
crazy system of streets, but I have not the 
slides, and I have talked as long as I can with- 
out them. I do want to say this before I close. 
The next time you come to New York, and I 
suppose all of you get to New York at some 
time, I shall be glad to have you call up the 
City Housing Corporation and take a run over 
into Jersey and see just what sort of crazy 
quilt street pattern we are laying down there 
to try to build a town, designed not for the 
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horse and buggy, but for the 
(Applause. ) 

Chairman Carr: I am sure we all enjoyed 
enjoyed Mr. Brownlow’s talk on city planning 
for the motor age. I believe many of the city 
managers have secretly desired the opportun- 
ity that Mr. Brownlow has had, to build a city 
from the ground up. 

Mr. Brownlow: If any of you are interested 
in this and will read the next issue of the 
“American City” you will see some of the 
street plans and house plans that are going to 
be in there. 

Chairman Carr: I have felt for a number of 
years that the city had a real responsibility 


motor age. 


HOW THE CITY MANAGER 
By S. P. 


It is a great pleasure and honor that I have 
this evening to stand before this distinguished 
audience and endeavor to tell you something 
about the original general-manager plan. 

The first thought I had in mind, in coming 
over to North Carolina, was that North Caro- 
lina is somewhat in competition with the grand 
old Virginia state. Being a little enthusiastic 
over our great apples of the valley, I just 
wanted to bring one. I caught the spirit from 
one of these high-spirited, high strung Cali- 
fornians (I think there are here 
tonight. ) 

There was a day in my time that a family 
of Virginians emigrated to California. After 
a long period of time when that gentleman 
had an opportunity to catch the spirit of en- 
thusiasm of that ever-growing state, he came 
back (one of this family) to bury his brother. 
It was the custom on such occasions to invite 
the friends of the community to make a state- 
ment in regard to what they thought and felt 
of the man who had died in the community. 
And they called upon those gathered there to 
say something regarding the man who had 
died. It seems there was a great deal of 
timidity and hesitancy. No one seemed to care 
to say anything. So this living brother, as he 
arose, said this. 

“It does not seem that any one has anything 
to say in regard to my brother John, and so 
I guess I will take this opportunity to tell you 
folks a little about California.” (Laughter.) 
So I am going to take this opportunity to tell 
you folks a little bit about this big red apple. 

I am grieved to hear that the mayor of Ashe- 
ville is not present. It was my purpose to de- 
liver this apple to the mayor of Asheville, and 


several 


in the building and maintaining of streets for 
automobiles, but I have begun to have the 
opinion that the responsibility for parking 
facilities were the responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual, not the city’s. 

Our regular program tonight is the Found- 
ers’ Session. The city-manager plan in the 
country is comparatively new. We have with 
us a man who was largely instrumental in the 
original framing of the manager plan in 
Staunton, Virginia, twenty years ago, and has 
served on the council of Staunton, Virginia, con- 
tinuously from that time to the present. I am 
sure we would be glad to hear from Mr. S. P. 
Silling, councilman from Staunton, Virginia. 


P!L.AN ORIGINATED IN STAUNTON 
Silling, Councilman, Staunton, Virginia 


I am going to tell you my reason for that. 

When I received the invitation to come over 
here, there was something about the 
mayor of Asheville. This gentleman said, 
“That man is really a peach.” So I conceived 
the idea of bringing an apple over here, so 
that I might contribute to his fruitful aspira- 
tions. (Laughter.) 

I want to bring to you folks from North 
Carolina greetings from the mother state. I 
don’t know whether some of you know, but 272 
years ago we furnished the colonization of this 
great state, old Virginia. Of course, I was not 
there. (Laughter.) But neither was I at 
George Washington’s wedding. However, I be- 
lieve he was a married man and got along very 
joyfully with his wife. 

We feel a deep interest in North Carolina. 
We feel, as North Carolina moves on, we have 
the pleasure of knowing that they have us as 
ancestors. So I am much enthused over the 
ancestry of North Carolina. I imagined I saw 
some folks the other evening, as I came down 
through the mountains that looked a good deal 
like myself. 

We desire tonight not only to bring greet- 
ings from the mother state to North Carolina, 
in a way of ancestral claim, but we also want 
to say to you folks here that we have con- 
tributed in a great way to a number of things 
that have made this country. I want to men- 
tion just one or two things. The first to which 
I want to call to your attention is that we have 
contributed to the national resources in the 
way of our great presidents. We also have 
contributed in a big way to many other things 
that I won’t take the time to mention tonight, 
and I wouldn’t just like to tell you about it 
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even if I could. But I do want to mention this 
one thing. And while we are handing out those 
things in a big way, we do not forget the small 
things, and it is the small things, in the way 
of governmental construction, which come 
down to home life, that we want to talk about 
tonight. 

Before I say anything in regard to the plan 
of manager, I want to thank the folks who 
were instrumental in giving me this oppor- 
tunity. 

This “Public Management” started out in a 
small way, like the manager, possibly. It has 
grown to this great magazine, or we might say 
a great store house of information that we so 
need today. We also have to thank the folks 
who were interested enough and instrumental 
in getting up this program. It has been set 
apart as my part of the program to tell you 
folks how the general-manager or city-man- 
ager plan originated down in the City of 
Staunton, Virginia. A great town. I want to 
tell you I don’t know of any other that will 
equal it. Of course, I don’t know of many 
towns. 

Coming over here, after I got into this city, 
I said something about the things we were do- 
ing over in Virginia, and a North Carolina 
man said this to me. I was telling him about 
the crooked roads | they had over the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, and the ones that followed 
right along in close touch over the Alleghanies. 
I said to him, “We surely have some crooked 
roads over there, man, but we have not any- 
thing as crooked as you have. I just felt I was 
meeting myself coming back around those 
curves.” 

He said, “There is one consolation. As you 
splashed mud, you didn’t splash any mud on 
yourself.” 

The general-manager or city-manager plan, 
as it originated in our city—to endeavor to tell 
you all the phases of what brought about the 
thought and the idea of the original plan 
would be an impossibility, but I will call your 
attention to a few things that I think have 
had a great deal to do with the formulation 
of the city-manager plan in our city. I will 
give you several little instances that have 
occurred. 

The first thought I had in mind was this: 
that under the council organization, or govern- 
ment plan, there were opportunities for so 
many different phases of business life of a 
selfish nature to get in there and crowd out 
the real make up of what the government body 
was intended for. It was somewhat like this. 


There would be some distinguished gentleman 
who had a good political pull of some nature 
so that it would be able to put him across and 
get him on the council. You know what that 
means; he has loads of friends. If you don’t 
think a good politician has loads of friends, 
you are mistaken. I want to say another thing. 
If you get mixed up in politics and make a 
few promises, I want to tell you they are go- 
ing to hold you to it. You find this is one of 
the great troubles in a large body of council- 
men. One man got on that council because he 
was distinguished, because of his financial 
pocketbook. You may say, in plain terms, he 
is a good fellow. He is all right, but he has 
nothing to contribute to the upbuilding of a 
municipality. He does not even have that in 
mind, but some folks say that is all right. It 
reminds me of an old gentleman in my com- 
munity. He was talking about an old gentle- 
man who was well thought of. He said, “I want 
to tell you he is a great old man and will let 
you have anything. He would accommodate 
you in any way or let you have anything he 
had. But the devil of it was he didn’t have 
anything.” 

That is what I have in mind when I say we 
got men on the council that were really good 
folks but didn’t have anything to contribute to 
the upbuilding of municipal affairs. We had a 
man on a council, a very distinguished gentle- 
man. His father was a banker. I don’t say 
there was anything crooked about this at all, 
but he got on the council just the same. I will 
tell you what happened. He was such a darn 
good fellow that they made him chairman of 
the electric light committee and you know 
what that means. I may be talking over the 
heads of some folks here this evening. You 
folks are most too young to know anything 
about what I am talking about. (Laughter.) 
But what I am going to say about this gentle- 
man is this. He was put at the head of the 
electric light committee. Away back eighteen 
or twenty years ago the electrical equipment 
was not up to the standard they have now, 
and they were having all sorts of difficulties. 
The superintendent came down one day and 
said, “Look here Mr. , that dynamo 
has gone to the devil. I don’t know what to do 
with it.” 

He said, “Bring the damn thing down and 
let me look at it.” I don’t believe he would 
have recognized it as a dynamo unless some- 
body had told him. 

I will tell you a little joke on one of our 
sister cities of this old Virginia state of ours. 
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The gentleman is in here who is manager, but 
I won’t tell his name, because it happened al- 
most before he was born. But up in that city, 
under the old council, it was decided they 
needed some improvements in their council 
chamber, and one of the leaders of that com- 
munity who was on the council, who seemed 
to be taking one of the leading hands, had 
folks looking up to him. The rest of the coun- 
cil were willing to stand by him. I don’t know 
how he did it, but he kept up pretty well. At 
this point, they decided they needed a chande- 
lier. The council chamber didn’t produce the 
light they needed. One of the councilmen 
moved that they buy a new chandelier. He was 
this leader to whom I referred. One of the 
followers of this gentleman got up and said 
(he called the gentleman by name) “I, for 
one, am not so sure whether you need that 
chandelier or not, but if Mr. So and So says 
that you do, I am perfectly willing to vote for 
it, but I want to ask one question. I want to 
know who is going to play on the damn thing, 
when you get it.” (Laughter.) Gentlemen and 
managers, don’t you think it was about time 
they were making some kind of a change? 

About that time in the council, there was 
some man in that council who conceived the 
idea of putting the responsibility on to some- 
body else. That is a little selfish in its saying, 
but I want to tell you that thing bore fruit. 
And if there is any man here who ever had 
the opportunity to serve on a council for 
twenty years, he will know the value of some- 
body on whom you can lay the heavy weight. 
And it was the occurrence of these things, I 
might say the selfish desire of some man to 
get out of some things that he possibly had 
promised or that he felt were almost too heavy 
for him, which started the idea of getting some 
man who would be at the head of all these 
troubles. You managers know what that 
means, don’t you? 

And through this thought and idea came the 
thought of the general manager, with many 
other things, which had been stirred up in our 
town. It was a great day, too, folks, I want 
to tell you, when a councilman could say, 
“Well, now, you bring that thing before the 
city manager.” We had that manager system 
in operation there for twelve years. We still 
had that great bulk of councilmen to contend 
with. I want to tell you I am including my- 
self in those, because I am just as contentious 
as any of them. But it was twelve years after 
we adopted the manager system. before we rid 
ourselves of that surplus of good jollifiers 


who have nothing to contribute. But we did. 

There was one gentlemen in the council at 
the time who had some special training under 
a private coropration and he was much en- 
thused over the manager. When he mentioned 
the fact there were a number of us who had 
vision to see that if we had a manager we 
could lay our troubles on his shoulders. We 
saw there was need of some head in order to 
be able to produce any results. 

I will just give you a little incident that hap- 
pened back several months ago. There was 
need for a certain roller in one of our Vir- 
ginia cities that has no city manager. But I 
want to tell you they are right on their tiptoes 
for one right now. A gentleman went to the 
chairman of the street committee in regard to 
the roller. He said, “Go down yonder to So 
and So and get the roller and use it.” He wert 
down, but there was no roller there. When he 
came back, the chairman of the street commit- 
tee said, “I never loaned it to any one. I never 
authorized any one to take it.” It was gone 
just the same. There was nobody there to look 
after the roller. The roller couldn’t have 
rolled away, but it got away just the same. 
The gentleman found it was in private pos- 
session. The man was rolling his cellar. I 
don’t know what he was rolling his cellar out 
for unless he was going to roll in some barrels. 
To show you the need of a general manager 
at the head of a governmental center, after 
so long a time they found the roller and this 
gentleman stated to the gentleman who had 
gotten this piece of machinery from him, “We 
have a cement mixer, but where in the devil it 
is I don’t know.” Do you think that city needed 
some managing head? Don’t you think that 
would be enough of itself, if that was all I 
might tell you about that city tonight, to stir 
those folks together on a manager? They are 
together. They are getting together. The other 
day one of the gentlemen from there asked me 
if I knew where he could find a manager. 

I said, “Yes, indeed,” there are just dead 
loads of good managers; they are still born, 
good managers.” 

So they are going to get themselves a man- 
ager. After we discovered that the opportunity 
was ours to change the system of government 
and recognize something that would give us re- 
sults, we dropped upon the manager system. 
And, as I told you, after twelve years we rid 
ourselves of that cumbersome bunch of folks 
and got down to five men. Those five men 
have worked so harmoniously together that 
they have built a great water system, almost 
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equal to the one over here, which we visited to- 
day in this great North Carolina state, a thing 
that was considered impossible, just as impos- 
sible as that man was in regard to playing on 
the chandelier. But we built that. We are still 
building streets, and I want to tell you, folks, 
we are working so harmoniously that the press 
really got scared about it. They said they 
didn’t understand why there were not some 
“noes” in the voting, and we had to tell 
them why. 

I said this, and I don’t know whether you 
folks are going to take this as boasting or not, 
but I am going to say it anyway or I will bust, 
one or the other. I said, “Mr. Pressman, the 
reason that there is so much unity in voting 
in management of these affairs is that the 
council has the city at heart and they have a 
manager, and whenever any grievance or any- 
thing comes into the city’s hands, it is handed 
to the manager to investigate. He makes the 
investigation. I don’t have to make it. I don’t 
have to say to this gentleman, ‘I will go down 
and see what your trouble is.” He might come 
to me and say, ‘Silling, you know I voted for 
you and worked for you. I will tell you what 
I want you to do. I want you to have my street 
fixed up.’” 

I say, “You are a mighty fine man. You 
showed good judgment when you voted for me. 
But I will tell you what to do. Make up your 
application for these things, put in the peti- 
tion to the manager, and we will have the 
manager investigate that thing.” 

See how easy we get out of that. The man- 
ager goes out and investigates and comes back 
to the council and says, “Mr. Councilmen, that 
proposition up there is pretty bad, but I have 
a petition from another man over here that 
is needed worse than that is. You know what 
might happen if I or one of my colleagues 
would jump and say, “No, I want to fix that 
street.” 

They would say, “‘Hell, you’re trying to get 
into this thing again.” 

But here is what happens. The manager 
does the investigating. He recommends that 
street be fixed. We know that manager has at 
heart the interest of the whole city. Our motto 
in regard to expenditure is to spend the money 
where it will do the most folks the most good 
regardless of who they are, whether it is a 
doctor, banker, preacher, or what not. 

That principle, folks, will keep a unity of 
action all the way through, and there won’t be 
any need for “noes.” If I wanted to vote “no” 
I would just have been scared to have done it. 


So we find the general manager proposition 
has been a very successful proposition in our 
community. Of course, folks, I want to say to 
you that not everybody is in accord with it. A 
bunch of those old councilmen who were put 
out are still living. They are not all going to 
be in accord with it until after they are gone, 
but we have enough of folks over there who 
believe that under this present system of man- 
agement, great as that old city of ours is, it 
has moved forward by leaps and bounds, and 
they give that system of government the credit 
for it. 

I am glad to say to you folks tonight that 
we are proud of passing this original system 
of government control on to you folks. I don’t 
want you to think because I am here tonight 
in the jnterest of the Founders that I am one 
of the old boys who is old enough to pass out. 
I am not. You may get the idea when a man is 
speaking on Founders he is possibly an antique. 
But I want to say I am not. I am right in 
accord with the present management plan. I 
am right after the man who can show me some 
improvements. I want to adopt them. That is 
what I want to do, and so tonight I want to 
carry back with me the valuable information 
that I have gathered from this great meeting. 

I had the pleasure of attending a meeting 
in Winchester two or three years ago. Maybe 
it was because I didn’t get in on the Founders 
there, but somehow I feel there is more en- 
thusiasm in this meeting for this system of 
government we have in mind. And I want to 
tell you folks this. Unless you catch this spirit 
of enthusiasm like that fellow I told about 
from California, you are not going to get very 
far. It takes enthusiasm and grit. It takes 
real stability to build roads around through 
these mountains like these men of North Caro- 
line have done, and I live over in Virginia. It 
takes men with real stuff. It takes real 
patriots like the ones we sent you back in 1650. 
There was a colonization in North Carolina 
previous to that time, but they disappeared 
and were not able to stand this great old state 
until we sent folks who could stand the storms 
of these times, and we see the results of it 
today. (Applause.) 

I think my chairman thinks I have taken 
enough time, but I just want to say in con- 
clusion I want to thank you for this great op- 
portunity. It is fine. I don’t know whether 
I have contributed a thing to this gathering 
here tonight. I am going to leave that to you 
folks as judge, but I am going to tell you this. 
I feel like that old Nigger in my town, an old 
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darky, a very polite old fellow, and we have 
some polite Niggers in our state. 

One of our distinguished men, in order to 
tease him a little, said, “Sam, give me change 
for twenty dollars.” 

He said, “Boss, Ise mighty sorry I have not 
change for twenty dollars, but I just want to 
tell you I thank you for the compliment just 
the same.” (Laughter.) 

Chairman Carr: I want to express, in be- 
half of the International City Managers As- 
sociation our thanks to Mr. Silling for coming 
here and giving us this fine talk. The people 
of Staunton, Virginia, felt that they were do- 
ing for their city a very good thing when they 
employed a manager to handle their city 
affairs. I hardly think, however, they realized 
the contribution that they were making to the 
municipal government in this country. 

I remember a few years ago, I think in Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Hatton said that in his judgment 
the city or the council-manager plan of gov- 
ernment marked the greatest advance step in 
constitutional law since the adoption of the 
American constitution. That is the contribu- 
tion which the people of Staunton, Virginia, 
have made to government i> this country. The 
mortality of councilmen seems to be not so 
great as that of managers, for here is Mr. 
Silling who has been a member of the council 
in Staunton, Virginia, for twenty-one years, 
while the longest service that any city man- 
ager has given thus far to any city has been 
that of Mr. Thompson in Westmount, Quebec, 
who is now serving his sixteenth year. He was 
to have taken part in Founders Day program 
but was unable to be at this meeting. 

I was reminded, while the speaker was re- 
counting his experiences, of a story which was 
told as having taken place in a city which I 
served a few years ago. The Fourth of July 
unfortunately -ame on Sunday, and it became 
the duty of the mayor to proclaim the day that 
would be observed as the Fourth of July. He, 
therefore, issued this proclamation, “I, . 
mayor of the city of , hereby declare 
that the Fourth of July shall come on the fifth 
ef July.” That was the law of the day in that 
city. 

Our International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion is now having its fifteenth annual meet- 
ing. At the first meeting in Springfield, Ohio, 
in 1914, there were eight managers present. 
Of that number, but two are still serving in 
that capacity. I don’t know why those two 
have continued. I think possibly because they 
are interested in the work, and they may have 


more perseverance than some of the others 
who fell by the wayside. 

At the second meeting in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1915, there were seventeen managers present. 
Of that number, there are four now serving as 
city managers. The number has gradually in- 
creased in attendance until at this time, ac- 
cording to our records, we have ninety-five 
active managers in attendance at the con- 
vention. 

In 1925, we met in the City of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. I, personally, remember very well 
the wonderful talk given to us by their mayor, 
Mayor Swarthout, of Grand Rapids. He is 
here tonight, and I think we would all be glad 
to listen to him for a few moments. 

Talk by Mayor Swarthout 

Mayor Swarthout (Grand Rapids): Mr. 
Carr, Ladies and Gentlemen: Serving as a 
substitute reminds me of an old darky preacher 
announcing a strawberry festival. He said, 
“Brethren and sistern, on next Friday night 
we will have a strawberry festival, cream and 
sugar.” Just then one of the sisters came up 
and whispered in his ear and went back to her 
seat. He said, “Sister Jones tells me that 
strawberries are too high, that we have to sub- 
stitute and we are going 
(Laughter. ) 

He who fills in under the emergencies of the 
present occasion is a good deal like substitut- 
ing prunes, calling on a poor prune, especially 
after this very thrilling address by Mr. Silling 
of our neighboring city of Staunton. I didn’t 
know about this fight between these two old 
states. I understood the argument that took 
place between the governor of North Carolina 
and the governor of Virginia was on a differ- 
ent subject. 

And in connection with this story which Mr. 
Silling told us about the funeral, we hear it a 
little differently in Michigan than you do in 
North Carolina. There they tell a story about 
a funeral up here in Pennsylvania, about the 
Pennsylvania Dutch. They had a custom of 
having everybody in the community coming to 
the funeral. After the corpse was deposited 
in the grave, it was up to the people to stand 
there until somebody came forward and said 
something in a kind, complimentary way, re- 
garding the corpse. 

On this particular occasion of which they 
speak, an old Dutch brother who had been a 
money lender and had gotten all the people 
around there down upon him, was the corpse. 
Nevertheless the people all gathered around 
the open grave and there they stood. Nobody 
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came forward, because nobody had anything 
kindly to say about Hans, and they waited and 
waited and waited until finally one lone- 
bearded Dutch brother came forward and said, 
“Vell, brothers, I can say this about Hans. 
He was not so bad all of the time as he was 
most of the time.” (Laughter.) 

Judging from this little argument between 
Virginia and North Carolina, something of 
that same spirit may enter into it. However, 
it is a very great privilege for me, unexpect- 
edly, to be called upon to say a word here this 
evening. I am at a loss to know just what I 
should say. I want to approve what Mr. Sill- 
ing said in regard to the commission-manager 
form of government in the city. I also have 
had a somewhat extended experience upon the 
old common council of our city and later upon 
the commission we have at the present time, 
especially under the management of my friend 
and much loved associate in the work, Mr. 
Locke, under whose administration now ex- 
tending into eleven years, Grand Rapids has 
gone forward with great progress. 

I would like to drop this thought in your 
minds. Where would the growing cities of the 
United States have been this year of grace, 
1928, with the automobiles abroad in the coun- 
try, if we didn’t have some reform, some ad- 
vantage, and some betterment in this matter 
of city government. 

I have been thinking a great deal of the 
progress we have been making since I have 
been connected with the city administration, in 
connection with this matter of which Mr. 
Brownlow spoke, the coming of the automobile 
into our city life, what it has meant. That has 
meant an entire subversion of the whole 
scheme of municipal government within the 
last twenty-five years. I cannot remember 
these figures accurately, but, roughly, these 
are the figures. In 1900, there were only 500 
automobiles manufactured in the whole United 
States. In that year, 1900, there were only 
13,000 automobiles registered, all told, in all 
the states of the Union. What are the figures 
for 1928? I cannot remember them accurately, 
but these are substantially the facts. There 
will be manufactured in the United States this 
year between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 auto- 
mobiles, and when you come to the registration 
of the automobile, the registrations during 
1927 in the United States were 23,000,000. 
And the latest figures of estimates and proved 
figures for the current year will be that there 
will be something like 25,000,000 automobiles 
registered in the various states of the Union. 


Think of the amount of gas we are burning. 
And let us consider the way matters have been 
subverted in this regard. Our director of pub- 
lic safety not long since figured that in the 
City of Grand Rapids alone, a city of about 
175,000 people, forty million gallons of gas 
would be purchased in that one city in a 
single year. When I read those figures I hap- 
pened to be on the train. I took my newspaper 
and figured a little. It is about 150 miles from 
Grand Rapids to Detroit. We have a fine 
cement highway between the two cities, and it 
is used a great deal. Those forty million gal- 
lons of gas sold in Grand Rapids, put in bar- 
rels, would make about a million barrels of gas 
If you should allow a foot and one-half per 
barrel, the number of barrels of gas that we 
burn in Grand Rapids in a single year would 
line the highway between Detroit and Grand 
Rapids with barrels of gas stood upon their 
ends, side by side, not simply on one side of 
the highway, but on both sides of the highway. 

I read just the other day that the amount of 
gas burned in the United States at the pres- 
ent time was practically equivalent to the vol- 
ume of water that is poured over Niagara 
Falls. When you come to think of the revolu- 
tion that is taking place in the cities and on 
the highways of the United States in the last 
twenty-five years you can see something of 
this staggering load of responsibility that has 
been placed upon municipal governments dur- 
ing that time. 

We have to widen our streets. We have to 
put lights at our crossings. We have to have 
additional partolmen. We have to do every- 
thing we can for the safety of the indiivdual 
upon our streets, and we accomplish altogether 
too little. Twenty-five thousand deaths last 
year caused by automobile accidents in the 
highways and streets and cities and villages of 
America. Twenty-five thousand deaths in a 
single year. Six hundred thousand accidents 
of more or less importance on these highways, 
and $600,000,000 of property damage, due to 
accidents by automobiles on the highways of 
the cities. 

I will tell you, ladies and gentlemen, if there 
had not been a revival in this matter of civic 
life and civic usefulness during this time we 
should have gone to the damnation of the bow- 
wows on this very subject of the automobile. 

I am not very much surprised that the at- 
torney general of a neighboring state of Vir- 
ginia not long since said if this matter of the 
uncontrol nature of the automobile should con- 
tinue it would mean ruin to this country, 
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either by bankruptcy of the owners of auto- 
mobiles or by the number of deaths and acci- 
dents that occur annually upon our streets and 
upon our streets and upon our highways. 

I wonder what this body of men and women 
can do. Keenly interested in this matter, we 
can go back to our homes saying, “We will see 
to it that our laws and our ordinances are 
better enforced.” I am sure we are all at fault 
at that point and that each and every one of 
us can do very much either directly in prose- 
cution or by the means of the safety council 
and the work of advice and so forth in our 
streets and in our highways. 

We can do very much, I think, in the way of 
widening our streets, taking away the hazards 
and putting up better lights, and seeing that 
they are operated more properly and for a 
more continued period of time, seeing to it 
that our traffic policemen do their part and do 
their lot towards this end. We can do very 
much, and I want to emphasize this point. We 
can do very much by being missionaries of 
safety in our schools, in our homes, upon our 
streets, in our churches, everywhere we have 
an opportunity to say a word in regard to this 
matter. We can be missionaries of safety. 

A while ago we found we were killing off 
thirty-five people in the streets of Grand 
Rapids in a single year. Our director of public 
safety, under Mr. Locke’s direction, organized 
a campaign among the firemen and the police- 
men and in the schools of the city through the 
safety council, the women’s societies, the clubs 
and so forth, and we had the astounding re- 
sult at the end of the next year of reducing the 
number of deaths in the streets of Grand 
Rapids from thirty-five to twelve in a single 
year. 

And so I think we can, all of us, go out with 
this purpose in view, to help our children and 
help the widows and the pedestrians, help 
every one by teaching safety and by safety 
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ourselves. We not only should look after the 
man on the street in front of our own car, but 
we should look after ourselves behind the steer- 
ing wheel in our own car. 


It is a great work in which you are inter- 
ested. It is, I think, one of the highest kinds 
of philanthropic work (really it is that) which 
can be done, this matter of promoting the 
safety and the security of life and of limb in 
the cities, in elevating the personnel of our 
cities, in building up our school systems, in 
building up our playgrounds, in building up 
our art galleries, in beautifying our cities, in 
making our cities in fact and in truth better 
places in which to live, a worthy point it is 
indeed. 

I come from a city where we are trying to 
do very much along that line; not long ago 
a man from Detroit known throughout the 
United States, came to Grand Rapids, looked 
us over, and went back home. We hug to our 
hearts the last four lines of these verses he 
wrote about our city, and I commend them to 
you as being an ideal in the work you are try- 
ing to do. 

Mr. Guest said of us: 

“City of industry, city of play 
City of learning and science and art 
City of living and loving each day 
City of conscience and city of heart.” 

May your city and my city be such a city as 
that. ( Applause.) 

Chairman Carr: Thank you, Mr. Swarth- 
out, for your very excellent talk, called upon 
as you were without notice before coming to 
the meeting. I knew you would have some- 
thing worth while, because I heard you talk 
in Grand Rapids in 1925. 


This concludes our program for the evening. 


The meeting adjourned at ten-five 
= 
ADJOURNMENT 
SESSION 


September 19, 1928 


... The meeting convened at nine-thirty 
o’clock, with President John N. Edy presid- 
eS 

President Edy: The thing uppermost in the 
mind of every experienced manager is the 
matter of human relations through which he 
performs his function. So these questions that 
are set for discussion this morning have very 
little to do with cost accounts and unit cost 
records, standards of service, and that sort of 


thing, but they have a very great deal to do 
with the matter of human relationships. 

The first question then is one that will be 
answered by Mr. H. G. Otis, and is as follows: 
“To whom is the manager responsible and how 
is this responsibility expressed? What should 
be the attitude of the manager toward the 
mayor? How does the manager keep the 
council informed as to the status of affairs 
under his charge?” 
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These are all very definite things for new 
and old managers to keep in mind. Mr. Otis, 
will you deliver your answer? 

Question Discussed by Mr. Otis 
Mr. Otis: Witness, being duly sworn, is 


examined. 

Question: To whom is the manager respon- 
sible? 

Answer: To his employers. 

Question: And how is this responsibility 
expressed ? 

Answer: By provision for his removal. 

Question: What shall be the attitude of the 


manager toward the mayor? 
Answer: Frank and friendly. 
Question: How does the manager keep the 
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council informed as to the status 
under his charge? 
Answer: He tells them. 
Question: Will you please explain to the 
jury, briefly, what you know about these mat- 
ters? 
Answer: 
This responsibility matter had _ several 
angles. It is true that the city manager is 
appointed by the council and is responsible to 
the council yet, 99 and 44-100 per cent of his 
orders come directly from the public, and if 
he expect to float long he must recognize 
direct responsibility to the entire population 
(chamber of estimate) plus all 
strangers within his gates. 


of, affairs 


I'll try. 


commerce 


That responsibility is expressed in no un- 
certain terms, whenever the lights go out, the 


water tastes funny, the streets are dirty, the 
sewer is clogged, or the neighbor’s dog howls 
at the moon. 

Some of the expressions must be censored. 

Not the least among those who hold the 
manager to blame for all that goes wrong, is 
our friend the Press, which like the author’s 
loving wife, is our greatest inspiration and our 
severest critic. 

There can be no set rule for a manager’s 
attitude toward his mayor other than the gen- 
eral one of “frank and friendly.” No two 
situations or mayors are identical. Unlucky 
is that manager, and that city, whose mayor 
usurps the powers and duties of the manager. 
Such instances have arisen, and each case 
must dictate its own solution. 

Keeping the Council Informed 

As to keeping the council informed, there 
are various methods employed. Muskegon 
and Lynchburg, use the idea of a monthly de- 
tailed departmental report, mimeographed, 
bound, and illustrated. I have often thought 
I would try to but have not as yet. 

Much of the city’s activity is essentially 
routine. The great danger of any formal re- 
port system is monotony. It is always better 
to get a few ideas and facts across, than to 
stifle the whole by sheer volume and indiges- 
tible detail. 

At present I am following this method: 
Fully itemized reports come to me from 
every department. I study them carefully 
and then draft a brief summary, picking out 
the most striking features, using such figures 
as will carry real meaning to the casual 
listener and making comparisons where 
practicable. 

At the first meeting of each month, each 
member of the board is handed a copy of the 
auditor’s summary, showing the status of the 
budget. Later in the meeting the mayor calls 
for the manager’s report.. 

I have before me, the stack of detailed de- 
partmental reports and in presenting them, 
“I call attention to the more interesting 
features as follows:” I then read in full the 
summary I have prepared. 

This summary becomes the manager’s re- 
port. Being gleaned from the departmental 
reports, it gives opportunity for the manager 
to compliment his assistants as occasion war- 
rants, and to omit the reading of essential but 
tedious figures, by 
original documents. 

If such a summary does not make interest- 
ing reading, it is not a good report. If it is 


simply referring to the 
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good reading, the press will gladly run it as a 
news story, after its presentation to the 
council, 

Usually the manager’s report concludes with 
specific requests and recommendations. A 
brief discussion generally follows. 

I have also adopted the practice, which I 
presume is a general one, of having the chief 
department heads attend the council meetings. 
When specific information is sought on some 
question, I frequently call on my fellow-work- 
ers to answer in my stead. 

In conclusion, may I return for a moment 
to the question of responsibility. I feel that 
every city manager is responsible to all men 
everywhere who are working for better gov- 
ernment. 


Conclusions 
His success or failure does not end with 
himself alone, nor yet with his city. It be- 


comes the property of the country from coast 


to coast—from sun-kissed California and 
Florida, to sin-cussed Chicago and Philadel- 


phia. 

Again, the manager’s responsibility does not 
end with the setting of the sun, nor the close 
of the fiscal year. It does not stop with the 
voters and taxpayers of today. 

Through his engineering and construction 
forces, he shapes the city of tomorrow. 

Through his public health administration, he 
becomes bound to every new-born babe for a 
fair chance to live. 

Through his public recreation system he 
shoulders, in part, responsibility for the char- 
acter of the next generation. 

Through control of police powers, his finger 
is on the-pulse of society’s weakness and sin, 
and whether he will or no, he may become 
responsible to his Maker for the very souls of 
men. 

Every fellow who accepts a job as city man- 
ager, at that moment ‘becomes a molder of his- 
tory. His responsibility may end at the grave, 
or at the judgment seat, but the influence of 
the acts for which he is responsible goes 
marching down the ages. (Applause) 

President Edy: Thank you, Mr. Otis. We 
knew we would get something very much 
worth while. However, in order that we may 
inquire a little more intimately into some of 
these questions, I want to say that I did not 
understand from Mr. Otis’ paper just what my 
attitude and the expression of that attitude 
toward the mayor of my city should be. That 
in my opinion is a very significant thing. Shall 
I, as a new city manager, adopt the practice of 
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reporting to the mayor every morning, or re- 
porting to the mayor in writing once a week? 

Shall I adopt the practice of talking over 
with him, rather than with the whole council 
perhaps, matters of appointment and things of 
that sort? I am very sure, as Mr. Otis has 
just pointed out, that the relationship between 
the manager and the mayor is likely to be dif- 
ficult in many cities. But I do have a feeling 
there can be some principles or some founda- 
tions of good theory upon which we can build 
an attitude and relationship that can guide 
every one of us until such time as the adjust- 
ment is properly made. 

My practice in Berkeley is to maintain a 
natural, friendly, and respectful attitude to- 
ward the mayor. I go to the mayor’s office 
frequently. And there is another point: 
Should the mayor have an office in the build- 
ing? That depends upon the size of the city 
somewhat. In our city he does. At the same 
time, when there was only one office available 
for the manager or the mayor, it was sug- 
gested to the mayor that I should occupy that 
office until we could provide another one. He 
very kindly and graciously acceded to that 
suggestion. 

I go to the mayor’s office on my own ac- 
count three or four times a week, and ask if 
he has anything in mind that ought to be 
looked after, if he has any complaints that I 
ought to know about that could be handled by 
our department heads. Frequently he will ask 
me to come to his office to receive something 
which he has picked up in the nature of a com- 
plaint, a criticism or what not. 

I should say this also, that I regard the 
mayor, who is elected at large in Berkeley— 
and the manner of the election of the mayor 
would affect, I think, this attitude—I regard 
the mayor as the selected political leader of 
the government. I am very sure that regard- 
less of how the mayor is chosen, I would not 
regard myself as such a leader. 

And if I have any suggestions for long dis- 
tance public policy that might get into the 
realm of political action, I always suggest 
that to the mayor and I never suggest it to the 
council. Matters of improvement and that 
sort of thing, general and immediate policy, I 
take up with the council. First, however, I 
discuss it with the mayor if it is a matter of 
any significance. 

In our relationship in Berkeley I recognize 
the mayor as the president of the council and 
leader of the administration, and I defer to 
his position in that field. I never accept any 
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instructions from anybody except the council. 

This responsibility Mr. Otis mentioned as 
being to the “whole world,” I think is a good 
thing to have in mind, but we must show our 
responsibility in a more practical way at 
times. I choose to show it to all of the coun- 
cil and not to any single member of the 
council, or any group of members of the coun- 
cil. On the other hand, suppose a certain 
member says, “Do you know there is a street 
being torn up and no permit has been issued 
for it?” I give it immediate attention. The 
councilman has the same right to have matters 
investigated as any citizen has. 

I do feel, however, that in matters that come 
within the general administrative field or 
responsibility of the city manager, he must be 
very careful that he does not permit one or 
two or three council people to sort of assume 
responsibility for the council themselves. That 
cannot be done—or at least, it should not be 
done. 

We have assigned a time limit for these 
papers, and we will run through the group of 
papers and then open the subject for general 
discussion and cover the whole wide field— 
and it is pretty wide. So now we will take up 
Number B: “To what extent does the man- 
ager ‘control’ the departments operating under 
him? How does he keep himself informed of 
their work and progress?” This is to be 
answered by City Manager C. A. Bingham, of 
Norwood, Massachusetts. 

Questisn Discussed by Mr. Bingham 

Mr. Bingham: The question for discussion 
before us is: “To What Extent Does the 
Manager Control the Departments Operating 
Under Him and How Does He Keep Himself 
Informed of Their Work and Progress.” 

Let us first remember that there is no 
perfection or perfect peace in municipal work. 
It has truely been said that “perfect peace is 
only obtained by the dead,” and our cities are 
not dead ones. 

Attitude Towards Superintendents 

The thoroughness and diplomacy with which 
a city manager controls, cooperates in, and 
keeps constant check on departmental activi- 
ties measures the true managerial and execu- 
tive capacity of that manager. A “Bossy 
Gillis” overlord attitude will surely ride to a 
fall, but the cooperative, friendly approach 
through which a department head can realize 
that the manager is tactfully trying to play 
the role of a co-worker for real assistance to 
such divisional chief, will insure the pulling 
together of the entire official family. 
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Appointment of Departmental Chiefs 

Reading human nature comes to the fore- 
ground in the selection of the department 
chief. Civil service is at its worst in the 
selection of executives, because no one should 
even be under consideration who cannot pass 
successfully any written and oral test ever 
conceived for the post. The pre-requisites for 
department heads should of course be ex- 
perience, honesty, courtesy, tact, and initia- 
tive. Every selection for such position should 
be placed before the city commission by the 
manager for approval regardless of whether 
the charter gives free rein to the manager in 
appointments or not. The appointee should 
of course realize that he has secured his posi- 
tion by merit and from the manager and not 
by any friendship of political pressure. His 
first official hobnobbing with, or order-taking 
from, anyone but the manager should auto- 
matically relieve him of his post. If not, the 
breaking down of the whole organization 
morale will speedily follow. 


Fixed Conferences a Waste 


Daily or weekly conferences of department 
heads “a-la-cabinet” were considered the 
proper thing a dozen years ago, but it was 
soon realized that a terrific waste of valuable 
time ensued. Now-a-days only superintend- 
ents vitally interested in the matter at hand 
are called to conferences. As an example of 
this uselessness could be cited the attendance 
of the fire chief and the electric superintend- 
ent on a discussion of cemetery operation or 
garbage incineration. For advancement of 
espirit-de-corps every one on the payroll 
should of course attend a municipal clambake, 
dance or similar social get-together, with 
good-fellowship and not business as the main 
issue. 

The busy manager will find that the estab- 
lishing of a fixed hour both morning and 
afternoon to be held open for department 
heads only, will save volumes of otherwise lost 
time during the year aside from assuring the 
feeling that department heads are expected to 
confer regularly with the chief administrator. 

Forms and “Paper Work” and Detail 

Anything worth doing is worth putting in 
writing, and filing a copy for follow-up and 
for final record. All memos, complaints, in- 
spections, requests, and similar routine papers 
should be on individual forms of different 
colors and filed separately. All work-orders 
should be numbered and all cost-data and 
routine reports should carry the same number. 
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All time keeping and stock recording should be 
segregated by job numbers and unit classifica- 
tions such as rock excavation separate from 
earth excavation, etc.; in all departmental 
construction and maintenance. Without all 
such details cost accounting becomes a mis- 
nomer and useless as a controlling feature in 
efficient prosecution of work or budget esti- 
mating. A small and properly designed job 
car for weekly costs to be filed in the right 
top drawer of the manager’s desk will be found 
to keep a closer tab on job costs than the 
weekly budget summary under his glass desk 
top can give him. The budget record can only 
touch the high spots on general percentage 
comparisons of money expended against the 
yearly pro-rata. This same drawer should con- 
tain all records such as employees individual 
history, and merit and demerit cards, monthly 
or weekly departmental reports, automotive 
equipment records, insurance cards, etc. 

The daily consolidated police reports, public 
works sheets, gas or electric records, financial 
data and kindred information by which a man- 
ager keeps in constant touch with the city’s 
activities can best be filed in binders and kept 
in a revolving bookcase or on a small table 
adjacent to his desk. The ultimate detail to 
which these reports are carried will depend on 
the size of the city and the magnitude of the 
work in progress. The writer has found that 
the smaller the city the greater the detail 
necessary for the manager’s individual atten- 
tion. Any manager who has had both Jarge 
and small cities will agree that in the larger 
and faster growing cities more may be safely 
delegated to the type of directors not available 
in the smaller communities for financial 
reasons. 

The line of demarcation between too much 
personal detail and paper work on one hand 
and the other extreme of letting the depart- 
ments run themselves is absolutely a matter 
to be gained by experience. While no fixed 
rule can be laid down, yet it is wise to err on 
the side of safety and keep as close a touch 
both in the field and in the various department 
headquarters as time will permit absence from 
our desks. 

A good workman is known by his tools and a 
manager’s executive efficiency should be 
measured in a large part by the ease of access 
to his controlling records. No under depart- 
ment can be expected to keep its office ship- 
shape without a good example being set “up- 
stairs.” Just as surely as appearance of 
policemen, and the paving, cleanliness and 
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lighting of streets are visible evidences of 
efficient departmental operation, so is a neat, 
systematic office the yardstick for measuring 
the manager’s office. 
Purchase Control Vital 
The manager’s control of purchases is prob- 
ably his first line of defense against unneces- 
sary expenditure. Every requisition should 
receive his personal investigation and ap- 
proval before the purchasing agent even 
secures quotations, let alone makes the order. 
To await the order for his approval means use- 
less preliminary work if he turns it down. 
Most important is the unbreakable rule that 
every order must have its total cost in- 
cumbered by the auditor in the outstanding 
order ledger, similar to certifying a check, so 
that no account can be overdrawn and also 
that the vendor may know that his pay is re- 
Another absolute requirement should 
be to see that the receipted copies of orders 
are promptly returned by department heads 
when goods are received, for delay in this 
step means loss of cash discounts. The writer 
has never seen a purchasing department which 
cannot pay its entire annual cost on cash dis- 
counts alone. 
Criticism and Publicity 
A manager should always be as ready to 
commend as he is to condemn. He should 
never criticise without suggesting a remedy; 
and should never censure unless he knows 
whereof he speaks. He should endeavor to 
emulate Solomon in wisdom and Job in 
patience. Above all he should shun personal 
publicity, but should seek to have press 
notices give credit to the commission for poli- 
cies and the operating department for the ac- 
complishments. Too much of the manager in 
print will only tend to increase the erroneous 
attitude of the ever present political opposi- 
tion that it is a “one-man government.” Noth- 
ing of course is farther from the truth as we 
all know. This phase is largely in the man- 
ager’s control, especially where the press is 
willing to play fair. The experienced manager 
never has a secret from the reporters and at 
all times turns all public documents and public 
business over to the public representatives. 
The Board of Directors 
The manager’s attitude towards his commis- 
sion is a vital problem seldom discussed, but 
it has a bearing on his departmental control. 
He should never play favorites on the com- 
mission, likewise he should see that every 
member receives simultaneously a copy of any 
general departmental letter, special report or 
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proposed regulation; and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of meetings to give time for careful 
consideration. He will find it very helpful to 
write every weekly report in paragraph form, 
separated as to “reports for action” and “re- 
ports of progress.” All reports should be kept 
in a separate binder for each commissioner 
and indexed to date. He should keep con- 
stantly at hand his following-up and tickler 
file on matters pending investigations and re- 
quests for departmental special reports be- 
cause once he slips behind he will soon find 
himself in a helpless state of procrastination 
and apology. 


Manual and Maps 

An administrative manual of practice em- 
bodying directions for general routine and 
specific methods to be followed by the depart- 
ments will be found most helpful. Likewise a 
chronological schedule or “municipal calendar” 
on which is marked the special dates on which 
certain fixed matters are required to be done 
by each and every dpartment. Such a sailing 
chart is the most helpful guide a manager can 
have to insure the carrying out of the old 
slogan “Do It Today.” Likewise a set of map 
wings on the wall near his desk should con- 
tain maps of sewer, water, gas and electric 
lines, fire and police signal systems, police 
beats, zoning areas, accident maps, licensed 
businesses, epidemic areas, organization charts, 
municipal property, house numbers, paving, 
traffic control, cemetery lots, and numerous 
other matters to which he must continually 
have access for conferences and answering 
inquiries. 

Personality 

Finally, a matter which does not relate to 
departmental control but which controls the 
manager success to an inestimable extent. He 
must not hold himself aloof, but most always 
be available when a “citizen stockholder” in 
the municipal corporation desires to see him. 
Furthermore he must give courteous attention 
to every taxpayer or citizen regardless of 
social, political, or financial standing; and at 
all times he must have the cards on the table 
face up. He must also bear in mind two 
things; “Manners Maketh Men” and “When I 
am in the right I can afford to hold my tem- 
per, when I am in the wrong I cannot afford 
to lose it.” If he sticks to these axioms he 
can well feel as Lincoln did when he said “If 
what I did turns out all right what they have 
said against me will not matter but if what 
I did turns out wrong, ten angels swearing I 
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was right will make no difference.” (Ap- 
plause) 

President Edy: Thank you, Mr. Bingham. 
I think after hearing these two papers we are 
probably more than ever convinced we must 
get them into our hands in a usable, printed 
form before next March or April. I think it 
will not be necessary for the round table to 
make that recommendation to the Executive 
Committee, although you can do so if you 
care to. 

My thought on this subject is, that the con- 
trol of department heads is relative. For 
instance, I know a city manager in one of the 
smaller cities, who was called on the telephone 
one day and asked to do something, and he 
said, “I can’t; I am in a conference. I am 
having a conference with the street superin- 
tendent and city engineer and chief of police 
and the tax collector on a very important 
matter.” A little later the gentleman who had 
called him up went to his office and found him 
all alone, and he said, “Why, you told me you 
were in conference!” The city manager said, 
“IT am. I am the city manager and the tax 
collector and the chief of police, and I am 
street superintendent and I am city engineer.” 
(Laughter) And that is a fact. I don’t know 
how that boy avoids passing himself on the 
road and splashing mud on himself. 

So it is a purely relative thing, but I think 
the keynote of Mr. Bingham’s suggestion on 
that would be that in general the manager 
doesn’t control by rigid, hard boiled action. 

Depending upon the size of the city, I think 
the manager’s attitude is one of giving lots of 
rein or rope, keeping hold of one end of it so 
nobody gets tangled up, either in the organiza- 
tion or outside. And of course, as Bingham 
says, giving appropriate credit to the depart- 
ment heads. 

In Berkeley we have a department head 
luncheon, which the department heads them- 
selves originated. We have so many oppor- 
tunities for luncheons these days, not only in 
Berkeley but in your cities, that I actually 
hesitated to suggest it. I was very glad when 
the department heads themselves did it. We 
do not have daily or weekly conferences or 
cabinet meetings for the very reasons Mr. 
Bingham outlined. I started with that idea, 
but I found in a very short time our meeting 
revolved about one or two things that were of 
interest to about half or one-third of the 
group. 

On the matter of getting current informa- 
tion from department heads, I get only a 
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monthly report which can go on one page. I 
get no daily financial report of any kind. I 
get no monthly financial report from any de- 
partment head, except the budget and pur- 
chasing officer, who gives me all of the 
financial information. In our own practice I 
have seen no need for a daily financial state- 
ment, not even a daily financial statement of 
any of the business services such as the gar- 
bage. 

The best contact I think I have with what 
the department heads are doing—outside of 
personal conferences, my general knowledge 
of their program, and my knowledge of the 
budget and the budget control—my best con- 
tact is through our system which is quite 
common, I think, of having a copy of every 
letter written in the building come to my 
office in the morning. My Secretary reads the 
copies and gives me those which I should 
read. 

I find that particularly helpful in keeping 
myself informed. And also there is the matter 
of follow-up, which I think Mr. Bingham or 
perhaps Mr. Otis, mentioned. Anything that 
is worth starting is certainly worth following 
up. 

Now we pass to the third and I think this 
is perhaps one of the most significant ques- 
tions that could be suggested by the com- 


mittee: “Most city-manager charters prohibit 
councilmanic interference in administrative 
affairs. At the same time, it not infrequently 


happens that a councilman encroaches upon 
managerial prerogatives by soliciting the ap- 
pointment of a friend, requesting a salary 
increase for a favorite employee, some improve- 
ment affecting his neighborhood, etc. In such 
circumstances, what is a proper course of 
procedure for the manager? How can the 
manager know whether department heads are 


permitting their recommendations to the 
manager ? How can the manager know 
whether department heads are permitting 


their recommendations to the manager, includ- 
ing their budget requests, to be influenced by 
councilmanic opinion privately expressed?” 

This question will be answered by City 
Manager O. E. Carr, of Fort Worth, Texas. 

Question Discussed by Mr. Carr 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Mr. Chairman and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: I am not sure but my 
answer may be about as short as the question. 
In the first place, the recommendations of the 
department heads in the budget work is never 
submitted to the council, except that it is 
available to answer their queries. The budgets 


difficulties of that 
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are submitted to the manager by the depart- 
ment heads, discussed by the manager with 
the department head in detail, and the reason 
for each request for appropriation given. 
Then the city manager prepares the budget, 
which is submitted to the council, and the re- 
quests from the various department heads are 
available to answer any queries propounded by 


members of the counucil. I remember one 
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Fort Worth which 
One of the de- 
partment heads felt he ought to have an in- 
crease in salary of about $100 a month. 


case when I first went to 
was in connection with salary. 


Our funds were in such condition that they 
would not seem to warrant it; neither was his 
salary out of line with the salaries paid other 
department heads. The result was, my recom- 
mendation went to the council without includ- 
ing the request increase in pay. The 
officer who desired that increase asked me if 
he might take it up with the council. I 
assured him that was always his privilege. He 
took it up with the council, and the council 
immediately referred it back to me, and the 
officer resigned. 


for 


With that example, we have had no other 

The relations be- 
the council, I feel, 
must be laid in friendliness and mutual respect 
and confidence. With that condition prevail- 
ing, it is easy to make a success of the council- 
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manager plan of government, and without that 
condition prevailing it doesn’t matter so much 
how things are done or what is done, the 
manager has a hard life, and the success of the 
administration is more or less questionable. 

I think that the plans and the methods used 
by one manager cannot be taken up by another 
and exactly applied. The individual enters 
into the problem. My system and my plans 
probably could not be adopted in toto by any 
other manager, and likely his plans could not 
be as successful if I used them as he is able 
to make them, using them as he does. In 
Fort Worth the members of the council are 
all busy business men. 

Keeping Councilmen Informed 

The question says, how can the manager be 
assured that department heads are not in- 
fluenced by the requests or desires of some 
member of the city council? Now my greatest 
difficulty there is to keep the councilmen 
acquainted with the departments under their 
supervision. There is no possible danger of in- 
terference. My greatest trouble is lack of in- 
formation on the part of the council as to 
what is actually going on in the various de- 
partments. 

I remember that one of the first things I 
did in endeavoring to give the councilmen in- 
formation was to establish the monthly 
financial statement, based on the budget, ex- 
penditures under the budget. One member of 
the council who is a banker looked it over 
the volume was mimeographed and I presume 
there were 100 pages in it. He took it home 
with him and the next month he got another, 
and he said, “Carr, I suppose it costs some- 
thing to get this out. It doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to me, you might just as well save the 
price of that paper.” 

I assured him it would be impossible for us 
to keep house without that statement, couldn’t 
keep track of our expenditures, couldn’t tell 
whether we were going to overdraw or not, 
and it was absolutely essential, and after a 
time and after some more study he wouldn’t 
have missed that monthly report for anything. 

In the last two and one-half years in Fort 
Worth we have laid 300 miles of sanitary 
sewers, 165 miles of cast iron water main, 
spent $1,000,000 for storm sewers, to- 
gether with a lot of bridges and some forty or 
fifty miles of street pavement. 
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It is impossi- 
ble, with the type of councilmen we have there, 
to keep them informed on what is going on. 

I have my- monthly reports from the de- 


partment heads, and I am in a position to 
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answer in that way any queries which are 
brought up, and I am glad to do it, ready to 
do it. But I do not make monthly reports to 
the council regarding the work which is going 
on at that time. We have our council meet- 
ings weekly, Tuesday morning at nine-thirty. 
By the time the various hearings on civic 
improvements are over, the ordinances and 
resolutions passed and petitions finished, it is 
usually about noon, and that is all the time 
those men have to give to the city’s work. 

Our mayor is a retired business man, and the 
mayor is, in our charter, as is usually set 
forth, the official and ceremonial head of the 
city. He comes in almost every morning to 
sign the various contracts and vouchers, 
paving certificates, and things of that kind, 
and I keep very closely in touch with him. He 
is the most available because he has the most 
leisure time, and he forms the point of contact 
between the various city departments and the 
council. I presume that if they weren’t very 
well satisfied we might have more inquiries 
and more people asking about what is going 
on. But that is practically the only contact 
I have with the council. 

Petitions coming in for improvements, cor- 
rection of bad street conditions, etc., are re- 
ferred to me by the council and investigated 
upon and reported back to the council, and it 
is kept informed on those things in that way. 
The council is kept informed thus of matters 
which come before it. Matters which are 
purely an administrative feature are not re- 
ported to the council except on inquiry, and 
through our weekly informal noon luncheons 
we are able to discuss general matters per- 
taining to the city’s affairs and further any 
ideas or inquiries of members of the council. 

Councilmanic Interference 

I think the charter adopted in West Virginia 
was the first charter in which the councilman 
was disqualified for holding office in case he 
asked the manager to make certain appoint- 
ments. It was passed I believe in 1917, and 
and since that time has been quite generally 
followed by the various city charters. I think 
that is a very wise provision to be written 
into the charter, because it may prevent 
councilmanic interference, although as a mat- 
ter of fact I don’t know just what would 
happen in case a councilman should violate 
that regulation. The charters do not provide 
the way in which the proof would be sub- 
mitted, and there probably would be some 
difficulty in making that provision stick, but 
I think it is a wise thing to have in there, as 
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it probably prevents some interference. 

In that connection I want to say that in my 
experience I have had no councilmanic inter- 
ference in making appointments except in one 
case, and that was a rather peculiar case and 
I will relate it to you. In January of 1917 I 
accepted the position of city manager of the 
City of Niagara Falls, New York. I had 
resigned my other position and reported on 
January 1 to take over my new duties. There 
had been a complete turnover of the party in 
power in Niagara Falls, and the opposite 
party was in control. Of course they were 
elected on a partisan ticket, and the members 
of the council felt that they would be un- 
faithful in their trust if they permitted any 
democratic department head to 
office. 
out. 

They presented to me upon my arrival there 
a complete slate covering city appointments, 
all the way from the police chief down to the 
superintendent of garbage collection. I was 
confronted with a rather difficult proposition. 
I was rather puzzled over it, and I don’t know 
yet whether I made the correct answer, but I 
do know that I made an answer that got me by 
fairly well. 

I said to them, “Gentlemen, this is your city 
and you know conditions here, you know 
what has been going on here. I come here as 
a stranger and know nothing about it. The 
appointments to the various offices, depart- 
ment heads, are appointments to be made by 
the manager. I recognize your knowledge of 
those conditions and your knowledge of who 
in town would be competent and satisfactory 
to fill these jobs. I will ask you, however, in 
every case, to name not less than two men 
that will be satisfactory to you.” 

And having gotten that list of two and 
three men that would be satisfactory to the 
council waiting for positions to be filled, I 
then interviewed these individuals personally, 
and the selection and appointment was’ made 
by the manager and not by the council. I 
know, and you know, had I accepted their 
recommendations without exercising that pre- 
rogative, that my usefulness in that city would 
have been over the next day. 

I feel that maybe I made a fairly good com- 
promise in that matter. But that is the only 
time that the council, either individually or 
collectively, in any city of mine has attempted 
to dictate any appointments. It is a very fre- 
quent occurrence, particularly when I am new, 
that I will inquire regarding a possible ap- 


continue in 
Of course the rascals had to be turned 
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pointment in the city, and prior to making that 
appointment I will inquire of the council col- 
lectively what they think of that man. I think 
that is only fair, only right, only treating the 
council fairly. 

But I have never been interfered with in the 
making of appointments except that one time, 
and furthermore in my experience I have 
never had the difficulty which was referred 
to in this question, namely, the departmental 
recommendations having been 
councilmanic desire. 


influenced by 


I have had no prepared paper, for I thought 
this was going to be more or less informal; 
but I think that is probably about all I can 
offer on the subject. 


Mr. E. V. Spence (San Angelo, Texas): Just 
one question, Mr. Carr, on this situation you 
told us about in New York, did you remove all 
the department heads or keep all the old ones? 


Mr. Carr: Wherever the council said that 
man had to go, he went. Let me qualify that 
a little bit. I think there was no request made 
for the removal of the chief of police or park 
superintendent. There was some suggestion, 
but no request. In the matter of one of our 
big bones of contention there was a certain 
city detective. He was in bad with the council, 
and I think perhaps with good reason. He 
was protected by civil service and was re- 
tained. 


We had another peculiar thing that your 
request brings to mind. I was there in 
Niagara Falls during the war time. The 
chemical plants were running over time and 
that was an opportune time to have strikes. 
We had our riot squad at headquarters night 
and day. One hot night in July the boys were 
up on the second floor with a can of ice water 
by the window, and one of the boys took a 
drink and the residue he threw out the window 
carelessly, but naturally. 


It fell on the sidewalk right near a detective 
standing there, splashed up on his shoes and 
he yelled up at that window with an oath and 
said, “You do that again and I will shoot you!” 
Well, the fellow who had taken the drink was 
an Irishman and he couldn’t stand for that, 
and he did it again. (Laughter) And the 
detective did shoot, and the bullet went right 
through the window sash. We made an in- 
vestigation and fired the detective who did the 
shooting. Now that was very unfortunate, 
because it appears in the entire police depart- 
ment there had been but who had 
supported the councilmen were elected, 
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and that was the detective who did the shoot- 
ing. (Laughter) 

That made a rather embarrassing situation, 
but as I say, he was fired, and he stayed 
fired. I heard some murmurings from some 
of the members of the council about it, and the 
next Monday night at the council meeting I 
received a round robin, written in the very fine 
hand of their worthy mayor and signed by 
the mayor and every member of the council, 
reprimanding the city manager for taking 
such summary action in the case of one police 
officer and letting others equally guilty go 
scot free. I still have that letter in my files. 
The police officer who threw the water out is 
still on the force in Niagara Falls, and the 
man who was discharged is still discharged. 
(Applause) 

President Edy: The Secretary informs me 
the time is slipping away, and we can use 
only ten more minutes for this round table. 
There is another important round table on 
police administration, so we will hurry through 
until eleven o’clock and then those who care 
to go to the other round table will go, and 
those who care to remain here for a continua- 
tion will do so. 

Now comes the next question: “Should the 
manager lean upon a carefully selected group 
of citizens for advice and counsel?” Any 
city manager may go to any city with com- 
plete assurance that he will get all the advice 
that he can possibly use—at least that much. 
The matter of selecting advisors, the matter 
of deciding upon whom he will lean occasional- 
ly for the low-down on something, is a very, 
very serious decision to be made. The com- 
mittee is very wise in its selection of the man 
to answer that question, Mr. Louis Brownlow. 

Question Discussed by Mr. Brownlow 

Mr. Louis Brownlow: I shall try to be very 
brief, because the time is getting very short. 
There is one word in this question to which 
I would like to except, and I am going to 
divide the question. The first part of this 
question is, “Should a Manager lean?” My 
answer to that is, “No!” Of course, there is 
another way in which he must take advice and 
must take counsel, but if he leans for advice 
upon any individual, very soon I think he will 
discover that he is not a manager. He must 
not lean, but he must stand up. 

But that is merely a part of the question. 
The real inquiry is, “Should the Manager lean 
upon a carefully selected group of citizens for 
advice and support?” And my answer to that 
is, “No.” 
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And then of course I will have to qualify 
that “no.” In the first place, I think it would 
be extremely difficult for a manager to select 
for himself, or permit anyone else to select for 
him a group of citizens to which he might look 
for advice and counsel. If he did such a thing 
and even if he were able to exercise such care 
to approach the right group which would be 
able to give him the proper advice and the 
wisest counsel in all matters, very soon that 
group would become known in the community 
as the power behind the throne, or a “kitchen 
cabinet,” and the manager would have his 
prestige destroyed, and I think his usefulness 
to the council and to the community would be 
disturbed. 

Certainly if such a group were selected and 
leaned upon and resorted to, in very many in- 
stances it ought to cause or occasion some 
inquiry on the part of the council, assuming 
that group was not the council itself. At the 
same time the manager, if he wishes, and if 
he be happy in his human contacts, soon will 
come to know people in the community who 
have the interest of the city at heart, who 
are civic minded, who are socially minded, who 
have an appreciation of his problems, and to 
whom he can go and talk things over. 

But in my experience I have never found 
that that was the same group of citizens with 
respect to all the problems. In my experience 
I have known of men and women in the com- 
munity to whom I could go to talk over mat- 
ters with respect to public health. Some of 
that group, but not all of them, might be in- 
terested in police; others not a all in that 
group. So in that group would be men and 
women with whom I might get together and 
talk over police matters. With respect to 
matters relating to public works and engineer- 
ing problems, I could get advice and wiser 
counsel from quite a different and distinct 
element in the community. 

I think the manager first of all ought to 
try to learn his town. Very soon he will be 
able to -differentiate between those citizens 
who come to him with the interest of the city 
as a whole behind them, and those who come 
primarily with a selfish interest in view. But 
in my experience I have found men and women 
who had the public point of view with respect 
to one group of city problems, who are the 
very same individuals who come in another 
group of problems with a typically selfish 
point of view. Then if I had relied upon or 
leaned upon the advice and counsel of those 
individuals and added them to a selected group 
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that I looked to habitually, I would be em- 
barrassed when they came with a selfish pro- 
position or something in which their personal 
interest overshadowed perhaps their general 
civic attitude. 

So I believe that the answer to this question 
is to avoid the group; not to attempt careful 
selection, but to try to reach out into the com- 
munities, as far as may be, and establish con- 
tacts with all of the citizens who are informed, 
who have intelligence, who have the proper 
attitude, and try to get the advice and counsel 
of those men and women in the fields in which 
they are particularly qualified. 

But I do believe it is a very dangerous thing 
indeed for a manager to get the habit of rely- 
ing upon any particular group of citizens. If 
he broadens the basis of contact, then he will 
be able to get the advice and counsel that he 
so sorely needs, and he will not run the danger 
of setting up outside of his council and in the 
community a kitchen cabinet. (Applause) 

President Edy: We will take the next ques- 
tion, which is perhaps in the realm of practi- 
cality more than some of the others: “In the 
absence of accepted standards for measuring 
the effectiveness of city government, how can 
the manager gauge the work of his depart- 
ments?” I know of no man interested in the 
field of public ‘administration who is better 
able to answer that question than Clarence 
Ridley. 

Question Discussed by Mr. Ridley 

Mr. Ridley: The success or failure of a city 
manager will rest very largely on his ability 
to gauge the work of his departments. Indeed 
this ability is a major part of all administra- 
tion. One may know ever so much about proper 
organization and technique and the selection 
and handling of men and materials, but one 
cannot depend entirely on the supposition that 
well selected men equipped with efficient ma- 
chinery and good materials will turn out a 
satisfactory product. “The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating.” The proof of effective 
administration is the final product expressed 
in terms of services rendered or work done. 
It follows that if managers are to exercise any 
intelligent supervision over the product, ways 
and means must be devised by which the qual- 
ity of that product can be determined, and this 
determination should form the basis of control. 

The results of a few municipal activities 
lend themselves to fairly accurate measure- 
ment. For example, the quantity of water dis- 
tributed is computed in either gallons or cubic 
feet, and the quality is subject to accurate 


analyses, through bacteriological and chemical 
examinations. Even in the furnishing of an 
adequate and wholesome supply of water in a 
given locality unit costs can be established. 
On the other hand, let us take another munici- 
pal activity, say police protection. Are we 
certain when the town is adequately policed, 
or, in fact, can we measure by any accepted 
standard either the quantity of quality of the 
service provided? The same is true of social 
service work and many other municipal activi- 
ties. Indeed are we certain of just what the 
product or objective should be for many of 
the services we aim to render? How then in 
the absence of accepted standards can the man- 
ager gauge the work done or services rendered 
by the various departments? In my opinion the 
only substitute for measurement standards is 
judgment, and it will be obvious to anyone who 
has given the matter serious thought that 
judgment alone, unsupported by significant 
data, is often unreliable. We should, therefore, 
attempt to base our judgments on whatever 
effective instruments of administration are 
available. There are two which we might men- 
tion here this morning. 
Programs of Action 

The first is the adoption of current and long 
term programs of action. One cannot hold an 
organization to a course of action which does 
not exist, nor can one compare accomplish- 
ment with programs never made. The usual 
program which is a basis of the annual budget 
is of a year’s duration. There should be others 
of shorter and longer duration. Programs of 
three months’ duration must be formulated as 
bases for the quarterly budget allotments. The 
remaining programs will be of longer dura- 
tion, say of five, ten, or twenty-five years, de- 
pending somewhat on the purpose. Estimates 
for the long term programs will be approxi- 
mate except for the first few years which 
should be detailed and rather definite. These 
programs of longer and shorter duration should 
function simultaneously with the yearly pro- 
gram, and in every respect harmonize with it. 

Control Reports 

Just as one must have such programs of ac- 
tion as sailing charts, so must one keep in- 
formed as to whether the proper course is fol- 
lowed, and this calls for periodic administra- 
tive control reporting. Until some agreement, 
however, has been reached as to what stand- 
ards of measurement, that is what data are in- 
dicative of effective administration, it must 
rest pretty largely with the individual man- 
ager to select what he thinks is significant and 
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then inform himself by means of periodic con- 
trol reports from department heads. There is 
grave danger, however, that such information 
may turn out to be misleading rather than 
trustworthy. 

To illustrate this point more clearly let us 
consider, for example, an administrative re- 
port of a police department. The immediate 
reason for the report coming to the chief ad- 
ministrator is for purposes of controlling 
police operations. There is, however, no use 
consuming an administrator’s time in going 
over statistics which contain no information 
on which he can take intelligént action, and 
yet that is exactly what is generally being 
done. At present upon what statistics do you 
direct and control the general police activities 
of your city—crimes known to the police, 
crimes cleared by arrests, convictions obtained, 
or what? All are but part of the necessary in- 
formation, yet it is common practice to base 
both the estimate of the amount of crime and 
the appraisal of police work on number of 
arrests made. I fear many of us waste time 
daily by going over figures and statistics that 
mean little if anything from a control point of 
view, simply because we do not know what are 
really significant. 

We grant that no amount of measurement 
standards will ever supplant judgment as the 
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first essential of public administration. We 
should not be satisfied, on the other hand, to 
continue to appraise municipal activities and 
to recommend appropriations upon wholly un- 
scientific bases. Instead, we should adopt first, 
programs of action based upon careful re- 
search, and second, periodic administrative con- 
trol reports as a means of supervising their 
execution. Just so long as we fail to utilize 
these programs and control reports, we will 
defer the day when government will take its 
place along with private business, as an enter- 
prise directed and controlled by scientific 
means rather than by guess work influenced 
by tradition, prejudice, and all the other ills 
that the mind of men is heir to. (Applause.) 

President Edy: Thank you, Mr. Ridley. 
Now the time has arrived for us to provide 
for the other round table which was scheduled 
for ten-thirty and then moved ahead to eleven 
o’clock, on “Fundamentals of Police Service.” 
This present discussion will be continued as a 
round table, and as we are the smaller group 
we will retire to another room and leave this 
for Mr. Bingham’s round table on police 
matters. 

The meeting adjourned 

o’clock. ... 


at eleven 


ADJOURNMENT 


ROUND TABLE FOR NEW CITY MANAGERS 
Wednesday Morning, September 19, 1928 


The meeting convened at eleven a. m., Presi- 
dent Edy presiding. 

President Edy: We have completed our 
formal presentation of the program, and I 
think it would be in order now to open the 
meeting for general discussion. We have just 
forty-seven minutes left. Any questions which 
appear on the program will be taken up. Since 
this is necessarily a discussion of human re- 
lationship, I prefer to keep away from such 
topics as the best way to handle garbage and 
similar questions. 

Mr. John F. Pierce (Springdale, Pa.): I 
noticed, in listening to Mr. Bingham’s state- 
ment, that when he made appointments to de- 
partment heads he took it up with the council 
for approval. I rather question this procedure. 
It is a question in the smaller communities, be- 
cause the council holds the manager alone re- 
sponsible for all the functions of the depart- 
ment. If the department heads feel that they 
have the approval of the council, the manager 
has perhaps lost a little of the authority, so to 


speak, that he has over the deparement heads. 
It is far better for the department head to feel 
that the manager alone is the only man from 
whom he can take orders or to look to for his 
position being secure or for increase or de- 
crease in salary. 

While it may be a good policy to have the 
informal approval of the council, I question 
whether it has any place at all before the 
council procedure. They are more of a body 
to outline the policies which the manager shall 
follow. Leave it up to the manager to select 
his assistants as he sees fit. 

Under (c) the question is raised regarding 
soliciting the employment of a friend. I had a 
situation which is more or less amusing. I 
had a new councilman who would like to get 
before the public in the press, if possible, ap- 
pear before the council one night with a car- 
toon clipped from a large newspaper. The car- 
toon suggested that the local man be given 
preference in all matters of employment, in 
that way they would be able to provide the 
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wherewithal or the means whereby the local 
man would pay his taxes; the same old story, 
“I am a tax payer and need a position on the 
payroll.” This man was very emphatic upon 
seeing that the friends who had voted for him 
and to whom he promised positions had their 
names on the payroll. 

This was a question that gave me much con- 
cern, and so finally I went to the councilmen 
and said, “I have a place on the payroll for one 
man and if you have a man who thinks he can 
fill the bill, show him around.” In two days he 
came into the office. I said to him (I refer to 
the man he had sent for the position) “You 
see the street commissioner and go to work.” 

I went by the councilman’s place of business 
a few days later. I found a group of men 
around there, saying, “You got So and So a job 
and you get me a job. I voted for you and sup- 
ported you.” There was one position to fill 
and there were half a dozen men wanting the 
position. He soon got over the idea of trying 
to find places for his friends. 

Under (D), should the manager lean upon 
a carefully selected group of citizens for advice 
and counsel? I will suggest, and some of you 
will not agree with me, that you keep in touch 
with civic organizations, be a member of one 
at least, keep your ear to the ground and 
hear rumblings perhaps. You will get an idea 
of what the public is thinking that you 
wouldn’t get through the council. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Kiwanis, and Lions are made 
up of progressive citizens who, as a rule, have 
the good of the community at heart and are 
far-sighted. While they may not know it, they 
are handing out tips unexpectedly, and unso- 
licited, which will provide a hint at least of 
what policies to pursue or what programs to 
map out. 

Mr. J. P. Broome (Summit, N. J.): There 
was one point which was brought out in one 
of the papers yesterday and was brought up 
this morning by Mr. Bingham, I think, in re- 
gard to employment of assistants. From that 
paper, I think a new manager would have 
gotten the idea that when a man goes into a 
new town the first thing he does is fire and 
employ all new department heads. I think our 
experience has been that is a very poor policy, 
that we have to keep the department heads we 
have, especially at first. I think our problem 
is not one of selecting department heads and 
assistants as much as trying to make good de- 
partment heads and assistants out of what we 
get. It is a point which I thought ought to be 
cleared up a little bit. 
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Both of those papers give the idea the first 
thing to do is to fire and hire over again. I 
don’t think we can do that for lots of reasons. 
I don’t think we ought to do it, because those 
men are all experienced men, and in lots of 
ways they are a big help to us. They have a 
store of knowledge that is very valuable to the 
new manager coming in not knowing the condi- 
tions. It seems to me the problem is not one of 
selecting new heads as much as making effi- 
cient heads out of the men you have. 

President Edy: I think that is a good point. 
I know when I went to Berkeley the govern- 
ment changed on, Sunday, July 1. On Monday 
morning I had a convention of all city em- 
ployees, previously having issued a bulletin 
continuing every appointment then in force. 
At this meeting, which was well attended, I 
told them very frankly I hoped everybody then 
in service would continue in service; that I 
felt it would be my very great privilege not 
to replace them, not to get busy immediately 
and bring in new people, but to release and 
encourage the talent which I felt sure was 
already in the organization. 

I made no change in the organization, ex- 
cept in respect to the mayor’s secretary, for 
thirty days. I did ask the secretary to the out- 
going mayor to relinquish his office so that I 
could have a secretary of my own. Then I 
made one change in thirty days. In three 
months, I made two or three. Very many of 
the people who were on the payroll are still 
there, and I hope will always be there. 

The situation I started to mention was 
where one of Mr. Carr’s department heads 
complained about salary and asked if he 
could present his application to the council and 
Mr. Carr told him yes. I would have told him 
no. I would have said, “If you don’t care to ac- 
cept this decision, which is final as far as I 
am concerned, there is only one thing for you 
to do; find more happy work.” Perhaps the 
reason I have that attitude is that the charter 
requires the city manager to make recom- 
mendation on salary. Our salaries are fixed 
by the city council upon the recommendation 
of the city manager, and I never put myself 
in a position of passing the buck to somebody 
else to make a decision I ought to make. I 
have had several of those situations and no- 
body has resigned because I was not willing 
to make recommendation of the salary which 
they wanted. 

Mr. Spence (San Angelo, Tex.): I wish to 
speak upon the question which you brought 
out now, about not passing to the commission 
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that which you should act upon yourself. 
Pardon me for making it personal, but I have 
been city manager of San Angelo for almost 
four years. For three and one half years the 
commission has always contended that I take 
the brunt of these things that present them- 
selves, a good many of which come under their 
instructions and the authority given by the 
charter. I act upon them as I see they should 
be acted upon. 

For example, a citizen will come in and ask 
for a special privilege, which I know, myself 
from past experience with the commission, will 
not be granted, why should I refer the party 
to the commissioners. Some years have passed 
and I have followed that policy, but recently 
I obtained this information from my friends 
and from the commission. I have asked them 
directly in conferences what objections, what 
undercurrent feeling had been expressed to 
them objectionable to me. There was only one, 
they said, and that is they feel it is a one- 
man government, to which the commission will 
say, “We know it is not true, because you 
have not done one thing that we would not 
have approved.” But nevertheless that opinion 
has been formed recently in my community. 

So for the last two or three months, in con- 
ference with the commission, just as a matter 
of experiment, I am passing the buck to the 
commission, with their permission on a good 
many questions, just to see what effect it will 
have. I have always told the commission that 
I will stand the load of all these tedious 
troubles and complaints. But now I tell the 
commission to be on the job Tuesday morning 
at ten, because they will have an all-morning 
session. Before it lasted about thirty minutes. 
Now they will stay until twelve. 

President Edy: Do you mind my asking 
you to give some illustration of things you 
now pass to the commission? 

Mr. Spence: After we had decided on this 
plan, a gentleman came to me and said, “I 
want to get the city to deed me a fourteen foot 
strip of land along my property, that I by 
mistake deeded to somebody else. To clear it 
up, I want the city to deed it to me so I can 
pass it on to the other fellow.” 

I said, “That is a matter you will have to 
take up with the commission,” when at the 
time I knew it was impossible. Why should 
we deed some city property to him to clear 
up a mess that he got into? It was ridiculous. 

President Edy: What would you have done 
two years ago? 


Mr. Spence: I would have said, “No, why 


did you deed something that didn’t belong to 
somebody?” 

President Edy: That is good sense, but I 
would have also said that the council should 
consider it. 

Mr. Spence: But they are business men and 
have no time to fool with those things, and 
they have previously instructed me where it 
was definite and I knew where they stood— 
why take their time? When they employed 
me, they put me on the witness stand and 
quizzed me like a witness and asked what I 
would do in this case and that case. But now 
there is a kick back. I pass that on and think 
it is worth considering. I don’t think it is just 
the proper way, but in the long run I guess 
it is, to pass a good deal of the troubles to 
the commission until they get enough of it. 
They got enough of it before they started, 
but it satisfies the public to a certain extent. 
They get notice from the commission and they 
say the commission is running it and not the 
city manager. 

President Edy: I think your conscience 
should be clear. I think a man who is doing 
this work has to ask himself all the time 
whether he is doing the job-as he thinks it 
ought to be done. If he has to say no, I think 
he is slipping. My conscience is always clear 
when anybody comes to me with a proposition 
of that sort. I say, “If you want my opinion 
as to what the council might do, or if you want 
information as to what the council has done 
in similar cases in the pasi I will give it to 
you, but the council is the only agency in the 
city that can decide it. I will be glad to help 
you prepare a petition.” The council may pass 
it back for a recommendation, depending on 
the importance or character of the thing. The 
citizen is not satisfied until the council has 
acted. At least, he has gotten to the highest 
tribunal in the city. 

I think it is a good practice for a man to 
know what people are saying about him. It 
gives him the chance to ask that question of 
himself which I think is the most important 
the city manager can ask: Am I doing the job 
the way I honestly think it ought to be done? 
I do that very frequently. 

Mr. Spence: May I make one more state- 
ment? This is a criticism. An individual said, 
“Spence is not hard-boiled enough. He ought 
to be hard-boiled like O. E. Carr at Fort 
Worth.” 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart (Lynchburg, Va.): I 
often think a little philosophizing along these 
matters in a theoretical sort of way is bene- 
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ficial. I know it is to me. I thought I would 
pass along a few thoughts that run through 
my mind, that I think over a great deal, a sort 
of foundation to the practical aspects of the 
matter which have been brought out this 
morning in the discussion. Napoleon, I be- 
lieve, said that enthusiasm was one of the 
greatest requisites to success, and he said that 
enthusiasm is impossible where energy is lack- 
ing. Energy is the one indispensable quality 
of great success. 

I often divide this foundation, as I like to 
think of it, into two parts, the theory and the 
practice. In the theory, I school myself into 
thinking and trying to feel that I want to 
acquire enthusiasm, study and determination, 
and that that will lead to a greater knowledge 
of these affairs, will lead to experience and to 
better judgment. 

Then, over on the practical side, I think of 
the various problems of all kinds that confront 
us in the conduct of our city administration, 
having to do with all the activities coming 
under the office; the best solution of those 
problems; how other people have solved them; 
the reasons why these matters come up. I 
don’t think we gan separate them entirely. 
We cannot draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween the matters of policy and the matters 
of administration. It may be that the charter 
prescribes that the council is the legislative 
authority and has full authority in matters of 
policy and that the manager has the adminis- 
trative matters, but you cannot divorce them. 
I tell the council members I want their help 
and ‘criticism in legislative matters just as in 
matters of policy. 

I don’t want to be charged with any respon- 
sibility when I have to be dictated to in the 
matter of carrying it out. I think almost 
everybody is willing to meet you half way 
when you meet them half way—when matters 
are explained to them as to the best solution 
and the reason for it. You are then in position 
to convince them you are right, or they to 
convince you, and whoever is right ought to 
have the say so. 

Then I feel you are responsible for carrying 
out of all of those things and for the problem 
of actually getting the results. I just often 
think of that as being sort of a foundation for 
these other matters that are concrete matters 
which come up. 

By way of illustration, in connection with 
one matter which Mr. Carr mentioned this 
morning regarding the salary increase, I would 
like to illustrate one example of how it has 
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worked out on one occasion with me. We were 
preparing a budget and in talking with one 
of the councilmen one morning (I drop by to 
see them occasionally, all of them) he said, 
“How about this man out here, Mr. Jones. 
He is a fine fellow and works mighty hard. He 
has been down to see me, and I think he ought 
to have an increase in salary.” 

I said, “Mr. Jones? I agree with you, I think 
so.” The budget had not gone out. The mat- 
ter passed on and after a month or so when 
the budget was in the hands of the council 
and being considered at the first meeting this 
councilman was sitting next to me. He glanced 
over the budget, tapped me on the shoulder and 
said, “Look here. How about Mr. Jones? 
Nothing has been done about the salary in- 
crease, has there?” 

I said, “Sure.” 

He said, “No, I don’t see it.” 

We always compare last year’s salary with 
this year’s. 

I said, “That is the other Mr. Jones. The 
other one is the one I had in mind as deserving 
the increase. I don’t think this one does. So 
we put the matter up to the council. I said, 
“Gentleman, I don’t recommend it. We have 
two of them. This man here has been doing 
the work. He is deserving of an increase and 
the other fellow is getting all that his position 
demands and requires.” And that is how that 
matter ended. 

President Edy: I think it would be inter- 
esting to know what you would have done if 
there were not two Mr. Jones working there. 

Mr. William H. Montin (Big Spring, Tex.): 
It seems to me it sifts itself down to a policy 
and jurisdiction. Mr. Spence and I are both 
from Texas where towns grow big over night. 
In fact, a fellow falls asleep on a vacant lot 
and wakes up with a two-story building over 
him. In Mr. Spence’s example, for instance, 
he had a man come up to him whom he knew. 
He couldn’t grant him what he wanted and he 
passed the buck to the commission. Probably 
most of us would not have done that, but I am 
wondering if it is not best in the long run to 
take the brunt yourself. The commission 
turns him down, and the man gets sore at the 
commission. The commission is your whole 
administration. If he has it against the ad- 
ministration, that is you. If he has it against 
you only, I don’t know whether that is better 
or to have it against the whole commission. 

When I was first appointed city manager of 
Big Spring, the first year I felt that every 
other fellow I met was in accord with what I 
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was doing and I guess I was about right. My 
worst enemy then is today my best friend. 
They found out every one was treated alike. 
Again I say I don’t know whether it is better 
for the commission to take the brunt or the 
city manager. 

President Edy: My own opinion is that it 
is altogether a question of jurisdiction. In my 
city the illustration which Mr. Spence gave 
would plainly be decided by the council. 
While, as I suggested, I would be frank 
in saying what the practice had been, 
and if I were asked I would be just as frank 
in saying what my recommendation would be, 
I would still make it very easy for that citi- 
zen to get the matter before the council. I think 
it is bad psychology and bad thinking for a 
man to assume that he is the entire adminis- 
tration. 

The council generally is very liberal in pass- 
ing things to the manager. In respect to those 
things, of course, the manager can go ahead 
and bear the brunt. He has to do his job; has 
to do it as he sees it in the light of the charter. 

Mr. Adam Johnson (Austin, Tex.): For the 
benefit of my friend Spence, I don’t think he 
need worry about the charges made against 
him regarding the one-man government. We 
have all had that, and it usually comes from 
those who don’t get all they think they should 
have. I think matters that are legislative 
should not be passed on in any way by the 
city manager, that he should not give an 
opinion. If they come to me with a legislative 
matter, I tell them it is purely a council mat- 
ter. If they ask for my opinion, I tell them it 
is mine. I think it has helped in a great way 
to get rid of the idea that it is a one-man 
government. But those things, I say, come to 
all of us, I am sure, and they don’t bother me 
in the least. 

With reference to what my friend said 
about the civic organization, as I stated yes- 
terday morning, I think a great many of the 
criticisms that come to us are through ignor- 
ance. I belong to civic organizations, and I 
think they are the most ignorant bunch on 
earth as far as city government is concerned. 
They are business men, busy; they rarely come 
to the city hall, and they know less about city 
government than almost anybody. As a re- 
sult, or as an illustration, a few days before 
I left home the Lions Club had a meeting. 
Some speaker got up and said he understood 
the interurban busses were going to move their 
headquarters from Austin to San Antonio on 
account of a difference between the bus com- 
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pany and the administration. We had passed 
an ordinance making it so difficult they were 
going to move. We had passed an ordinance 
perfectly agreeable to the bus company and 
everything was as lovely as it could be. The 
president of the company came out with a 
statement there was absolutely no friction be- 
tween the bus company and the city adminis- 
tration. They were business men who should 
have had enough interest at least to inquire 
first. The paper headlines carried it over the 
country, and it was not true. 

I believe a great majority of the people are 
fair and want honest government. The trouble 
is they don’t know how to get it. The way to 
disseminate information is a problem to all of 
us. I do not like to have anything go out from 
the city hall as what the city manager did. I 
would rather have it go out under some de- 
partment head or the council. 

As I said yesterday morning, we adopted a 
plan of sticking little slips in our water and 
light bills, telling of plans that we have in 
mind and developments which are going on. 
We do that with reference to our traffic regu- 
lations, and we find it gets to 95 per cent of 
the people. Ninety-five per cent of the people, 
at least, take water or light and we get that 
information to them in that way. 

Many delegations call on me that are very 
indignant about things they have heard. Last 
year we had an experience which was unusual. 
We have what we call the unit system of valu- 
ation in our city and we undertook to re-value 
the whole property of the City of Austin, both 
real and personal. A man came to me and said, 
“You have raised the taxes on my house so 
high I cannot pay the taxes. The paper says 
you are going to increase the valuation ten 
million dollars.” 

I said, “Let’s find out what we are going to 
do. In many instances they have been de- 
creased. “I turned him over to one of the boys 
of the tax department and I told him to tell 
me what he found out; he came back and said, 
“They have lowered mine.” The greatest worry 
which comes to me is getting the correct in- 
formation to the public. 

Colonel Earl Wheeler (Daytona Beach, 
Fla.): I want to inquire from some of the 
older city managers what success they have 
had with informal meetings of boards. Our 
situation is that our regular meetings of the 
city commission are only semi-monthly. I find 
that it has been very difficult to get hold of 
all the members of the board without attempt- 
ing to hold a weekly, informal conference in 
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the office of the city manager, not in the 
council chamber or board meeting room. I 
would like to bring up that point to see what 
others do. 

President Edy: In Berkeley, we have 
adopted the practice of having a committee of 
the whole meeting one hour before the council 
meets on Tuesday; once a week at nine o’clock 
the council gathers in my office and has an in- 
formal discussion. Take this matter of the 
deed: When I say to a man, “Come down and 
put that up to the council,” he might say, “I 
don’t want to do that. People will think I am 
going to try to gouge the city.” 

I say, “The council will meet Tuesday morn- 
ing in my office and you can come in.” Often 
we meet citizens informally in my office; the 
door is always open. 

You must carry on from time to time ne- 
gotiations which you cannot give to the press. 
At this moment in Berkeley, we are consider- 
. ing the acquisition of a golf course. The mat- 
ter was submitted to the city by a real estate 
man who said, “There simply cannot be any 
publicity to this, because if there is it will 
spoil the deal. My client does not want to 
handle it that way until we know what the 
council wants to do.” We discussed it in com- 
mittee of the whole for a month or more, vis- 
ited the site and made inquiries, gathered a 
lot of information. Not a word has been men- 
tioned on the floor of the council. 

I think it was Mr. Hart who said there 
was no difference between administration and 
policy. What he means, I think, is that there 
are borderline cases where policy will merge 
into administration. 

I think nearly all of the constructive legis- 
lation we have in Berkeley originated in our 
committee of the whole meetings. 

Our council tries conscientiously and suc- 
cessfully, I think, to give the appearance of 
harmony as well as to be harmonious. There 
have been some sharp differences. We have 
nine people on the council, and we have had 
many matters decided five to four, but the de- 
cision was accepted by the four just as happily 
as though they had been on the other side. 

Colonel Wheeler: In the conference, do you 
permit the press representatives to be present? 

President Edy: I think we have never in- 
vited the press, but the reporters know they 
can come in. They know too that if there is a 
statement to be made following a committee of 
the whole meeting, the mayor will make it. I 
do not. 

We passed an ordinance in Berkeley not 
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long ago, providing for vacation and sick 
leave, with the rather unusual provision that 
employees are not entitled to sick leave with 
pay unless they have submitted to an annual 
health examination. There are many things 
involved in that and for many reasons I took 
it up with the council in committee of the 
whole. We spent two or three weeks on it. 
Right now we are discussing in committee of 
the whole a revision of our pension ordinance. 
We are also considering a new traffic ordi- 
nance. With the secretary of the traffic safety 
commission and the city attorney and myself, 
the council spent several hours on this ordi- 
nance, going into it in great detail. 

Mr. J. W. Anderson (Beaumont, Tex.): I 
am one of the newest managers, I believe in 
the group, but it happens I have had experi- 
ence along that line. The actual work is done 
by the commission meeting every Tuesday 
morning. The commission always meets in my 
office. We go over the items on the program 
for the morning. If there are any that require 
discussion, we will go over them informally. 
The press is invited and usually sits in at this 
conference. The reporter assigned to this 
happens to be a young lady who is one of the 
greatest diplomats I ever saw in the newspaper 
game, and the press will not print anything 
that should not be printed. We discuss things 
freely in her presence and she publishes things 
that should be published and does not publish 
the things which should not be published. 
Practically all of our business is transacted in 
the informal conference in my office before we 
go to the commission room. If there is any- 
thing that requires thrashing out and argu- 
ment, we prefer to do it informally there. Then 
it is usually unanimous when we go into the 
regular session. 

We always meet at nine o’clock on Tuesday 
morning. We usually congregate at eight- 
thirty. Sometimes we don’t get to the com- 
mission room until nine-thirty. Practically all 
the matters of legislation come through my 
office. If there is some ordinance that should 
be passed, we go into it thoroughly and take 
it up with the commission in these informal 
sessions before we start the reading of it in 
the regular commission session. 

Mr. Carr’s experience in Niagara Falls re- 
minds me of one experience I had when I first 
took office and the only experience I had and 
think I will have of the commission or coun- 
cil recommending some one for a position. One 
man in our town had been active in the sup- 
port of the mayor among the class of people 
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of his nationality. We had an opening for the 
superintendent of the garbage department and 
the mayor had virtually promised him the 
place before I was appointed and was rather 
insistent the man be put on. I didn’t favor 
him. But, trying to be a good fellow, I decided 
to let the thing go through. I found, later, we 
had made a mistake. The mayor had a nervous 
breakdown and went to the hospital. In going 
over the delinquent tax list, I discovered this 
man owed $1,200 in delinquent taxes and our 
charter, therefore, prohibited him from being 
a city employe. I called him in and told him it 
was impossible for him to be an employe of 
the city. It was two weeks before the mayor 
was notified, and when he was out of the hos- 
pital, he agreed I was right. That is the only 
instance of a mayor suggesting whom I should 
employ. The mayor realized he had made a 
mistake, and I don’t think it will occur again. 

I have lived in the town twenty years and 
know the councilmen and the commissioners 
personally, and the mayor is one of the best 
friends I have. If I hear a criticism, I will 
tell him, and if he hears one regarding me, he 
tells me, frankly. 

Some one mentioned the fact that some city 
managers should be hard-boiled. I don’t be- 
lieve a man can change his nature. If, by na- 
ture, he is hard boiled, he will continue to be 
that way, and will get by. If he is of the 
smiling type, he gets by that way. By looking 
at me, you would know I am good natured. I 
am too frightened to fight and too fat to run, 
so I must be good natured. 

A citizen will come in and ask something 
which is impossible. The mayor told me of an 
instance the other day where a citizen came 
in and had an unusual request. I had smiled 
him out of it. He went to the mayor and the 
mayor told him to come to me. He said, “It 
is no use to go to him. I have already been up 
there.” I feel I can get by better by laughing 
at them than by frowning at them. 

President Edy: When a _ city-manager 
charter is adopted, it changes everything, it 
is said, but human nature. I quite agree with 
Mr. Anderson’s suggestion, that the best ad- 
vice to a city manager is to be himself. That 
assumed attitude of being hard-boiled does not 
have any force. A man has his own way of 
making his decision known and of making his 
position known, and it won’t take people long 
to understand him when he speaks. 

I would like to say in regard to these in- 
formal meetings, in answer to Colonel Wheel- 
er’s suggestion, that almost never does our 


council in the informal committee meeting, go 
over that morning’s formal program. 

The matter of councilmanic interference is 
always a problem. I know of a case in Cali- 
fornia where a lighting system was planned in 
the regular way. The plan was submitted to 
the council and approved. Shortly after, a 
member of the council who lived in the vicinity 
came to the city manager and said, “I am dis- 
appointed. These lights are only 400 candle- 
power lights. I thought we were going to have 
600 candlepower lights.” The city manager 
called in the engineer and satisfied himself 
that the design of the lighting was correct, 
and declined to order any change. The council- 
man insisted and the city manager asked him 
to raise the question in committee. This was 
done and the manager was directed to install 
600 candlepower lights. 

Mr. R. M. Davidson (Coral Gables, Fla.): 
Regarding the star chamber sessions, do you 
invite the press to sit in on those meetings? 

President Edy: So far as I know, we have 
not invited the press generally, although the 
press people will come up to the door and look 
in, and they know if they want to come in they 
can. Generally they don’t. 

Mr. Davidson: Have you ever been en- 
countered with one paper that wanted to be- 
tray some confidence? 

President Edy: We have had reporters who 
were not altogether friendly. In most cases 
they mean to be fair. 

Mr. Davidson: Do you think it is advisable 
to open those sessions to the press? 

President Edy: I would not think it wise 
to publish all the discussions of our informal 
meetings. 

Mr. Davidson: 
mine the policy? 

President Edy: The council might easily 
say they don’t want the press in; and we dis- 
cuss many things in connection with which, if 
the reporter walked in, the mayor would say he 
preferred not to have anybody present from 
outside the official family. 

Mr. Davidson: Suppose the press paid no 
attention to the request. It is a public meeting. 

President Edy: Not in my office, not a 
public meeting. 

Mr. Davidson: 
press. 

President Edy: I said if the press came in 
we would permit them to come in, but i the 
council at the moment were discussing a t’ ng 
we didn’t want the press to hear we would tell 
them and they would understand because thev 
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would know it was a committee of the whole 
meeting. 

Mr. R. P. Price (Hamilton, Ohio): I would 
just like to explain our method for the benefit 
of the city managers. There is one thing I 
wish to bring up. When I went to Hamilton, I 
insisted there would be no committees of the 
councilmen whatsoever. We have seven council- 
men and everything is referred to a committee 
of the whole. I think Hamilton has about the 
very best charter written to this date and 
Professor Hatton wrote that charter. At our 
caucus meetings we have every Monday night 
prior to our regular meeting, we don’t permit 
the press to be present. But we have recom- 
mended that at this committee meeting all 
ordinances be drawn up and copy given to each 
and every councilman, so that it is laid in front 
of them at their regular meeting on council 
night. Also an additional copy is presented to 
the press. We find those caucus meetings de- 
voted to the committee of the whole are the 
most helpful thing for the city manager. There 
are a great many things in discussion in that 
caucus which we feel the press should not hear, 
because of the fact that it might stir up a lot 
of contention among certain elements before 
we have the opportunity to explain it in de- 
tail to the public. But we find there we do not 
have a bit of trouble as far as the press is 
concerned. Once in a while they like to get a 
scoop on the other paper, but it is a generally 
understood thing that they will keep to them- 
selves anything that might be said at those 
caucus meetings. 

The council might go out and mention some- 
thing to the reporter the next day, but still he 
refrains from giving it publicity. We finu, too, 
at these caucus meeting there are many prob- 
lems that come up which if they were discussed 
at our regular council meeting would make the 
meeting run to two or three in the morning. 
The result is that we are able to iron out a 
great many of the difficulties. Our regular 
meeting lasts only an hour or two, with the re- 
sult the legislation is passed and there are 
very few people there to listen to it. 

President Edy: I am interested in what Mr. 
Price said about committees. I personally feel 
the use of standing committees is almost cer- 
tain to break down administrative control. I 
will say it this way: the existence of stand- 
ing committees makes the executive control a 
very great deal more difficult. I do not like 
standing committees, although we frequently 
appoint special or temporary committees to 
consider specific matters. 


Mr. Hart: A propos of this discussion, I 
think there are very few public matters 
which should be kept from the public. 

President Edy: When does a public mat- 
ter become a public matter? 


Mr. Hart: I would say any matter involving 
public business is a public matter. I admit 
where you are making some sort of a deal you 
have to be careful, but I think those deals are 
very few. We have reporters come in every 
day, and they are but human. We want to take 
them into our confidence and handle them this 
way. There is always a criticism when you 
have a meeting which is a closed meeting. 
There may be some occasions in some cities 
where it is desirable. We get around the situa- 
tion by merely bringing up the matters. Where 
the interest of the public demands, the public 
should know about it. In the regular council 
meeting, we devote some time to handling these 
matters and merely tell the reporter to say 
nothing about it. 


Mr. Johnson: We don’t permit the press 
at our conferences at all. We adopted that 
policy in the very beginning, and I believe 
many of the things we have accomplished 
would have been defeated had the debates of 
the conference been published. We took the 
position that the public is not interested in the 
debates but is interested in our decision. We 
passed a four hundred million dollar bond is- 
sue, and discussed it at many conferences. 
Had the public been given information regard- 
ing the debates that occurred at those con- 
ferences, I am sure many of the proposals 
would have been defeated. When this discus- 
sion was over, we came out in favor of the 
whole program and put it over. I believe many 
of those things would have been defeated if 
the press listened in on our conference. 

President Edy: I think the way these vari- 
ous matters are handled is a matter of judg- 
ment and experience; also a matter of good 
taste. 

Mr. Spence: Would you ask for a depart- 
mental head’s resignation in advance or im- 
mediately. Would you give him time to stir up 
trouble among the citizens? 

President Edy: If I thought he were the 
kind of a man to stir up trouble, I would send 
him on a thirty day vacation with pay, but 
take over his job immediately. I find it really 
very easy to make changes. I have not had 
to make many. I will talk and work with the 
man and finally if I decide there must be a 
change. I say, “It looks to me that the only 
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thing to do is for us to try other hands at 
that job. You take what time you need, take 
sixty days or ninety days and find a good 
place and we will reorganize the department.” 
I do not feel just because a man falls down 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 


on that job it is an indication he is not good 
for some other. 

. . + The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty 
ae 


ADJOURNMENT 


POLICE SERVICE 


Wednesday Morning, September 19, 1928 


. . . Round table No. 6 convened on Wednes- 
day morning at eleven o’clock, with City Man- 
ager C. A. Bingham of Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, presiding as chairman... 

Chairman Bingham: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
This round table will come to order. The 
subject for discussion at this meeting is 
“Fundamentals of Police Service.” We regret 
very much that Mr. Truxtun of Norfolk can- 
not be with us—he is indisposed. But I don’t 
think there is anyone who has done better 
work on personnel, especially in police service, 
than Mr. Truxtun. However, we are very 
fortunate in having with us Major Borland, 
director of Public Safety of the City of Nor- 
folk, who will present the paper. 

Major Charles B. Borland: Mr. Chairman, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Before reading this 
paper which was handed to me by the city 
manager of Norfolk, Virginia, yesterday to 
present at this meeting, I wish to state that 
this paper and its contents were to a large 
extent prepared by the members of the Nor- 
folk Police Division. 


You will no doubt feel, after I have read 
this paper, that we are dealing too much in 
theory—and possibly so. But we believe that 
the theory is sound, and that where a theory 
is sound, it is possible to have it practically 
carried out. We are attempting in the City of 
Norfolk to do this, and while we make no 
claims on having the police division better 
than any other city, we do claim we have gone 
this far, that our men are polite—we guaran- 
tee that. They are polite and courteous to the 
public; they are clean in their personal ap- 
pearance. 

Those two things we have accomplished. 
We have gotten away from the old traditional 
blue uniform and have fitted them out in what 
we considered a modern uniform, one that is 
comfortable in winter as well as in summer. 
Those things we have tried to do, and this 
theory that I will now read to you is what we 
are trying to do and further carry on in the 
Norfolk Police Division. 

. . . Major Borland read the paper seni by 
City Manager Truxtun... 
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Prepared by Members of the Norfolk Police Division for presentation to the International City 
Managers’ Association Convention 


Read by Mayor Charles B. Borland, Director of Public Safety, Norfolk, Virginia. 


A division of police as now constituted can 
be defined as the system by which public order, 
liberty, property, and individual security are 
maintained in a community—a body of civil 
officers banded together solely for the purpose 
of upholding the dignity of the governmental 
organization which it represents. 

Police service is a part of the plan of any 
municipal, state or national government, and 
to reach its potentialities its policies must be 
those of the administration, and these must be 
sound, equable and just. 

Government in order to live and thrive can 
have only one foundation—justice. Without 
this, the police function, being a part of gov- 
ernment, must fall and in falling tear down 
with it a portion or all of the governmental 
superstructure. It should deal with the rights 


of men rather than the influence of individuals. 
Every departure from this has brought its 
association of evils, culminating in an era of 
corruption which has aroused the indignation 
of the public and a demand by thoughtful men 
for a change. 

Police duties and acts must be an integral 
portion of municipal service and such that 
they will serve the best interests of the entire 
structure. If it should happen, e. g. that this 
group can render the service now being per- 
formed by the sanitary force, license bureau 
or any other unit in the organization more 
efficiently so far as the entire city government 
is concerned, then these duties should devolve 
upon them, whether this has been the previous 


thought and accepted view or not. 
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A Service Bureau 

Of course, there must be specialization and 
distribution of duties, but, in broad terms, I 
submit that the police should serve wherever 
the best interests of the city demand, regard- 
less of tradition or custom. This is one of 
the most versatile and flexible units of a 
municipal organization, and because of its 
constant contact with the public, it is my 
opinion that the success of a city administra- 
tion can be measured largely by the opinion 
of the local and general public as to the sin- 
serity and efficiency of the police. Because of 
its possibilities, I should like to see it called 
the service bureau rather than police. The 
latter term is usually associated with force, 
repression and inhibition, and the organization 
suffers as a consequence. Police improperly 
are being held responsible for the enforcement 
of laws which interfere with the exercise of 
rights which the citizen feels are natural and 
inalienable. By stressing service in word and 
action, much of the unpopularity from this 
cause can be counterbalanced. 

An Informed Public Necessary 

Police service can be rendered efficiently 
and progressively only to the extent to which 
the efforts of the officers and employees are 
understood. The public must be informed in a 
way that it can understand, and with sympa- 
thetic understanding, additional opportunities 
for service will be presented. The efforts of 
the police are often unjustly criticised, because 
of the fact that the serious nature of enforcing 
law as a vocation is not always appreciated 
and that police work in its various phases is 
a problem not easily understood by the casual 
observer. Usually it is only after our atten- 
tion has been centered on their activities and 
we have had occasion to watch achievements 
and to observe deficiencies over a considerable 
length of time that we are qualified to discuss 
the questions involved in connection with effi- 
ciency in police organizations and to deal with 
the subject from the viewpoint of the police as 
a factor in city government. 

It is an established fact, even now, that 
citizens are demanding that the laws of our 
cities and commonwealth be more strictly en- 
forced and that better and more intelligent 
poliee service be provided. The public must 
be familiarized with police policies, objectives, 
and results. Police work is very mysterious 
for some and, therefore, the possibility of evil 
magnified. Publicity by personal contact, 
words expressed in deeds, social intercourse 
and the aura of sincerity and dignity sur- 
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rounding each officer will be most effective. 

So apparent that it needs no argument is 
the fact that outstanding executives always 
have or find sufficient time to devote to 
worthwhile outside movements. One of these 
has said that the way he accomplishes this is 
by employing others smarter than himself to 
do the tasks and then leaving it to them. This 
may be true in a way, and in so far as details 
and workmanship are concerned. It is appli- 
cable to success, however, only when the em- 
ployer can absolutely trust the employee and 
when the former is capable of inspiring loyalty 
and responsiveness. 

The prime fundamental in police work is the 
man himself. Given a group of men with basic 
qualifications, plus adequate and efficient 
supervision for the purpose of leadership and 
inspiration and the questions of organization, 
methods and equipment are but details. 

Are all humans alike? Yes and no. They 
are alike in form, habits, and natural impulses, 
varying with geographical residence and to 
the extent their education has progressed, but, 
paradoxically, they are unalike to such a de- 
gree that no two individuals are indentical. 
They can, however, be classified into general 
groups. This has been demonstrated to the 
satisfaction of all. Can we, however, by any 
method yet devised, select a group of indivi- 
duals running into the hundreds whom we can 
absolutely trust? You hesitate. Some think 
you can so far as the majority of the group 
is concerned if allowed to make your own 
selections. Others emphatically deny that this 
is possible. Yet, in my opinion, this will have 
to be accomplished in some manner and the 
representative public convinced of the fact be- 
fore police service can come into its own. I 
do not infer that all police organizations are 
permeated with corruption, nor that in many 
the majority of the personnel are not inspired 
by the highest and most worthy motives. If 
this were not true, conspicuous progress dur- 
ing the last decade would not have been possi- 
ble. But I am not conceding that the percent- 
age of taint which now obtains must always 
exist. The virtue of integrity will have to be 
recognized as fundamental. The creation of 
honesty in public government in all its phases 
must be accomplished, and I believe the evolu- 
tion is underway. I have nothing but praise 
for the valiant efforts which have and are 
being made by certain groups to lift them- 
selves by their “boot straps.” The creation of 
the necessary morale, the bringing about of 
respect for the uniform, the love of service, the 
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desire to elevate, the ambition to attain 
higher ideals, must of necessity originate 
within the ranks. Leadership should furnish 
the inspiration, but responsiveness must be 
forthcoming from the personnel. The public 
will later co-operate, but first the burden to 
prove their worth rests upon members of the 
organization. 
Civil Service 

Can civil service rules and regulations as 
now administered do this? I say no. Yet 
this, with variations, is the accepted method 
of selecting police officers today. Of course, 
there are minimum qualifications to be met 
along with integrity and trustworthiness, such 
as physical and health possessions, educational 
attainments, mental activity and other ac- 
cepted standards; so, providing a civil service 
commission is competent and in tune with the 
constructive ambitions of the administration, 
the system can certainly eliminate by its tests 
and investigations a large number of appli- 
cants who, even with the virtue of trust- 
worthiness, would not measure up to the 
exacting duties of a police officer. I am deal- 
ing, however, with fundamentals, and not 
standards of efficiency. 

There must also be a closer alliance between 
the police and other agencies in the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice, such as legislators, 
courts, justices of the peace, bail commis- 
sioners, sheriffs and deputies in subpoena 
service, as well as the other units to secure 
better results by punitive methods. 

Building for a New Order 

Punishment for the violation of a law, fear 
of apprehension and its results, pride and 
kindred forces will probably be the deterrent 
for crime for many years, but what are the 
police doing for the future in building a new 
order of things? Should we rule by fear and 
force? Martial law can accomplish this, but 
are the people happy, contented, and progres- 
sive when so regulated? What are the 
definite objectives of police service? What is 
a day’s work for an individual officer? What 
should he have accomplished by the end of a 
week? Can you measure accomplishments? I 
am sure that many of us on more than one 
occasion have realized that this branch of 
municipal service, which, though we recognize 
as necessary, has at this time no definite start- 
ing point nor any ending point. We have a 
general idea or definition of the duties of a 
patrolman—the usual “protection of life and 
property, keeping the peace, enforcement of 
laws, etc.” Well, is he doing even this? If 
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you say yes, how do you know? If he is, 
what methods are being used? The moral 
effect of the uniform, force and fear? Fear 
is a powerful weapon, but love and respect are 
a better offense as well as defense. Should 
not the police be building on this foundation 
for the future? 
Duty of Police Officer 

Stripped of all technicalities, and speaking 
in general terms, isn’t, after all, the duty of 
a police officer simply to make the community, 
state, nation, and world a better place in which 
to live? Must the police be always recognized 
by the eternal “thou shalt not‘? How much 
better it will be to guide and direct life into 
the proper pursuits and channels. Then re- 
straint loses its identity and dreams exceeding 
our fondest aspirations come into fruition. A 
glorious opportunity it seems to me. 

I have said before that we will probably 
have to depend for results upon punitive 
methods for sometime to come. I do not urge 
for leniency for the chronic and hardened 
criminal. There is too much misplaced senti- 
ment in this respect now, and too little con- 
sideration for the victim and police officer. It 
is a two phased plan that I am thinking of: 
swift and just penalty for the calloused 
criminal as the only effective method of 
reaching him, and the building of love, re- 
spect and approval among the other element, 
particularly the children and youth of our 
community. This can be done in many ways; 
probably the most effective being by example. 
A child can understand the language of a 
mended toy, a lost pet restored, or the quieting 
of his or her fears. We are educated by the 
reptition method. When the child realizes that 
such kindness and helpfulness are typical of 
the entire police group and this is associated 
with the organization itself he or she cannot 
but grow into manhood or womanhood without 
the most kindly feeling toward the police and 
respond with wholehearted co-operation. This, 
as I see it, is a powerful factor in the pre- 
vention of crime. A mother or father can un- 
derstand the language of the police officer 
inquiring as to the health of a loved one and 
acts which assist in making a burden a little 
lighter to bear. One of the most neglected 
opportunities of the police is a definite pro- 
gram of social service. 

Fundamentals of Police Service 

Fundamentals of police service, then, I 
should say, are: first, a personnel of adequate 
general qualifications whose impelling urge is 
to serve humanity honestly and sincerely, and 
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which finds expression daily; second, a definite 
aim for the entire group; a set of objectives for 
the individuals and units during a given period 
of time; and a measuring stick or formula to 
determine progress or decline; third, a closer 
alliance and coordination of the police, legisla- 
tors, courts, and other agencies, as well as the 
sympathetic understanding and co-operation 
of the representative element of the public; 
fourth, adequate funds to operate, depending 
upon local conditions, using merit and effi- 
ciency as a basis for strength rather than the 
number of employees. 

With this foundation upon which to build we 
can face the future with a smile unafraid of 
results or press headlines “Police Shake-up 
Imminent” which have caused so many mayors 
and city managers embarrassment, in many 
cases to be answered simply by the appoint- 
ment of a new chief. These are high ideals, 
it is true, and difficult of attainment; but they 
are not impossible. The city-manager plan of 
government has profitably changed many 
methods of long standing, yet the police are 
handled in the same manner adhering to old 
principles as in the case of the traditional blue 
for the uniform. It is true some progress is 
being made. Commissions are at work col- 
lecting data on causes and effects, but accurate 
suitable records, finger print identification and 
communication systems are comparative recent 
installations. Training schools for recruits 
are in progress; the apprehension of criminals 
is becoming more effective; and the modus 
operandi is being more and more considered. 
And to their credit be it said that these are 
largely the results of the efforts of the police 
themselves co-operating through the associa- 
tion of chiefs of police and other organiza- 
tions. Yet crime is increasing in this country 
rapidly, losses by crime each year in the 
United States have been estimated at over six 
billion dollars. 


As we approach the ideal in police service, 
and as we attack crime at its source, eliminat- 
ing the causes which produce or educate the 
criminal, tearing up by the very roots the 
places where crimes first have their birth as 
we would wipe out any other menace to 
society, or abolish conditions creating a nuis- 
ance, so will the tremendous cost as the result 
of crime be reduced. It is in the prevention, 


rather than in an attack on the completed 
product, that the energies of the police must be 
concentrated, without, 


of course, sacrificing 


the duty of bringing to punishment such in- 
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dividuals as may be observed violating the 
mandates of constituted authority. 

The public is beginning to murmur, the Bar 
Associations even are taking notice. We 
haven’t yet done enough. Administrators 
have been too willing to leave the police to 
their own resources. It is time for managers 
and city officials to begin thinking of funda- 
mentals. Are we on the right track? 

To assume that the day will come when the 
necessity of the police shall cease to exist is 
to build “our castles in the air.” The founda- 
tion of which the principles of organized 
society is based must be conceded to be the 
elements of human nature. Until, or unless, 
we are able to change the nature of man, then 
to predict that all crime will cease, and the 
police will become an obsolete institution is to 
hold out to ourself a forlorn hope which it is 
impossible to realize. 

Policing as a Profession 

I feel, however, that as the business effi- 
ciency of our cities progress, police work will 
become a profession, a life vocation, a calling 
of honor, one which our hardy sons can choose 
with pride, and follow without fear of the 
finger of scorn, the whispering tongue of 
shame, or the blush of dishonor. Under the 
uniform of our police of the future will beat 
the brave hearts of men who have dedicated 
their lives to the uplift of mankind; joined in 
a relentless crusade against vice and crime and 
for its prevention, stalwart upholders of the 
standards of life; the bulwark of civilization; 
guardians of our homes and firesides; the 
boast of our towns, truely factors in a model 
city government. (Applause) 

Chairman Bingham: I think any of you 
people who have visited Norfolk in the past 
couple of years have noticed the appearance 
and courtesy of the police officers, and you 
will now realize that they use just such ideals 
as these for their guidance. 

We will now have a discussion on the paper 
by City Manager Hiteshew, of Sewickley, 
Pennsylvania. 

Discussion by Mr. Hiteshew 

Mr. John C. Hiteshew: Mr. Chairman and 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I just received a 
copy of this paper about an hour ago and 
naturally it would be hard to review it or dis- 
cuss it to any extent. In going through it 
hurriedly, the thing that impressed me most 
of all was the ideal set forth by the paper. 
The application of this ideal will do more 
during the years to come to get away from 
the lack of respect for law and order that is 
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all over the country today, not only in the 
cities but in the smaller towns as well, than 
anything else. 

We feel to a great extent that the other 
fellow should obey the law, and that laws are 
made only for the select few. I heartily agree 
that the success of the city administration de- 
pends upon the high efficiency of the police 
department, because it is a department that is 
seen by everybody coming and going. By the 
police, as a general rule, the people judge the 
town. 

I disagree to some extent on one point, that 
the people generally, the citizens, want law 
enforcement. I have always found—this might 
not apply to the larger town— that they want 
the laws enforced rigidly on the other fellow 
generally. For some time now we have tried 
to let them know the laws are made for every- 
body. 

There is no doubt but that the personnel of 
the police department is a big item. It seems 
to me that until the time comes when a police- 
man is considered, perhaps not as a profes- 
sional man, but as a man rather than as a 
loafer, as they are generally considered now, 
he cannot be looked up to. But I feel as a 
profession those same fellows can be looked 
up to. 

And I like the term “service bureau” as 
applied to the police. When you think of the 
days before we had the traffic mix-ups we are 
having these days, you associate a policeman 
with helping children across the street and 
being a neighborhood friend of quite a terri- 
tory. Those days seem to be gone now be- 
cause cities, as a rule, don’t have enough 
policemen to take care of traffic, much less to 
be bureaus of information. 

I just want to deviate, inasmuch as I didn’t 
have the paper to look over before, to tell you 
about our experiences in Sewickley with our 
police department. I have talked to several 
fellows here about what seems to be chronic 
with some towns, the old employee. We had 
an old chief of police. The firing of a chief 
is a ticklish job, as a rule, especially in Penn- 
sylvania where the burgess is the head of the 
police department, with the police committee 
of the council acting in an advisory capacity, 
and they often clash. 

In this case for over seven years I had abso- 
lutely nothing to do with the police depart- 
ment. I did the dirty work; ordered materials 
and did things generally, but I couldn’t say 
anything to them. Then I saw things in this 
old Chief that I didn’t like. I knew his habits 


pretty well, and I was in the confidence of the 
members of the force generally. It came to 
the point where I felt that I wasn’t quite 
playing fair if I let it go on any farther. He 
disappeared for two days, when he was finally 
located, it took me several days to determine 
whether that was the proper time to get him 
or not. 

I finally decided to do it. I went to the chair- 
man of the police committee and told him what 
I knew. He immediately called the other mem- 
bers of the committee in, and they decided then 
and there it was time to act. This chief had been 
born and raised in the town; it was going to 
be a hard job, and I expected I would get the 
brunt of it. They finally asked me whom I 
would suggest for a new chief. Luckily we 
had a new policeman on the force who had 
been on only about six months. He had been 
a state policeman and a lieutenant in the 
Westinghouse force for fourteen years. He 
seemed to be ideal. I suggested him, and he 
was brought down that night and given the 
job conditionally. It was on the trial basis for 
about sixty days. 

That was all fixed up nicely and I was in- 
structed that from then on I had charge of the 
police department, because I was so much 
interested in it. The next morning I was told 
to tell the chief that his services were over. 
My first impression was that I ought to let 
him down as easily as possible. So I stayed 
awake most of the night so I could call him 
at five o’clock in the morning before he had 
put on his uniform. I didn’t want to humilate 
him by letting him come on the job with his 
uniform on and sending him home again. So 
I called him up about half past five and told 
him that the police committee had decided we 
would have another chief, that we would ar- 
range details later, and that his salary would 
go on. 

His wife then immediately spread a rumor 
that I was so anxious to fire him that I 
couldn’t wait until he got out of bed. In the 
meantime his friends had been saying what a 
wonderful fellow he was; they started getting 
out petitions, and they had pretty nearly 
everybody on the petitions. We found out who 
had gotten up the petitions and went after 
them and told them for their own good not to 
present them;. and they never did present 
them. 

He was a chief of police, and health officer, 
and chief of the fire department. That made 
it hard, because for thirty years he had been 
chief of the volunteer fire department. They 
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figured he had given the best years of his life 
as chief in the fire department. So we ar- 
ranged that in the combination of fire chief 
and health officer we could give him a job for 
the next few years; and that is what he is 
doing now. 

We cleaned up the force pretty well and 
started with a new chief, one who is not hard 
boiled but yet strong for discipline. We 
started to make up for lost time in traffic 
regulations covering a period of seven years. 
the condition had been such that if a man was 
tagged he would tear up the card or get 
around the chief by telling what a good citizen 
he was. That went for the important men in 
the town, but the poor fellows always paid 
their fines because they didn’t have nerve 
enough to try to get off. 

We started in with a rigid system of treat- 
ing everybody alike, and we were going along 
quite well. At first I got quite a number of 
calls. I would tell them I didn’t make arrests 
or tear up the tag, but I would speak to the 
chief, if their case was different, which it 
usually wasn’t. It finally got to the point 
where the wealthy people were getting up in 
arms. They even resented chalk marks on 
their tires, even when they didn’t get a tag. 
They weren’t used to being checked up. 

We kept this up for quite a while, until we 
were getting in wrong generally, until finally 
the son of the president of the council got 
caught. He didn’t look any different from 
anybody else. He waited a few days and paid 
his fine. We just worked that to death. We 
would have gladiy personally paid that fine to 
have him to work on, because from that time 
on we could refer to the case of the son of 
the president of the council who had gotten a 
tag and paid his fine. 

We then started to get a reputation over 
what we call the “Tri-State” area, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia. They even told 
us there were signs up in Maryland and as far 
as Cleveland, stating there was a speed trap 
in Sewickley and to stay out of the town, 
which wasn’t true. In the first place, the state 
law allowed on the state roads a speed of 
thirty-five miles an hour. We took the center 
of the business section and cut them down to 
a limit of twenty miles an hour. We held 
them down practically to twenty-five or 
twenty-eight miles an hour as long as they 
drove carefully. But we allowed them the 
thirty-five mile limit at both ends of the 
town. We felt that was perfectly fair. 

We then took cases of parking too far from 
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the curb, within twenty-five feet of an inter- 
section, in front of fire plugs, and decided 
there would be a warning the first time on the 
minor offenses; but in the case of cutting a 
red light and speeding there was no warning. 
On the other band, if they were legitimatel, 
caught and brought to a hearing, we found 
that about 7 per cent of them were discharged 
due to the fact the officer, while he may not 
have been wrong, perhaps didn’t understand 
the conditions. 

But to go back to the reputation we were 
getting jor what we thought was enforcing the 
traffic laws, doing a good job we figured we 
were allowing from 75 per cent to 300 per cent 
greater leeway than the ordinances required; 
and still they thought we were too hard on 
them. The nexi thing that happened was that 
the Pittsburgh Motor Club broadcasted the 
statement, “Beware of Sewickley.” I called 
up the secretary of the club and asked him 
why. He said, “It is because we are getting 
so many complaints, and we are particularly 
anxious to get rid of your lady Squire.” 

We have a lady Squire and we have no use 
for her because she doesn’t hear our cases; 
but she has a reputation over several states 
for making quite a living out of her job and 
being rather hard bo‘led. They told ne they 
were after her. It happens there is a town 
right next to us, and when it found we were 
making a little money on the police game, it 
Cecided to try the same thing. The worst of 
it was that the west bound speeders were 
caught in Sewickley and taken to the Squire 
in the town to where they had been chased. 
We didn’t get the money. 

We also blamed it on a disgruntled state 
politician in the lower part of the state who 
couldn’t get his card torn up. We had the 
state police come in at both ends of the town 
and stop everybody and tell them of the speed 
trap. It wasn’t true and we felt pretty badly 
about it. In the first place, the state highway 
commissioner lived in Sewickley and we felt 
that wasn’t quite fair. We found later it 
wasn’t done with his knowledge—somebody 
had more drag than he did. 

These state police stayed there for a week 
or ten days and told a lot of cock-and-bull 
stories. As a last resort then, just within the 
last few weeks, the Kiwanis club appointed 
a committee to check us up. The unfair part, 
as it seemed to me, was that I only miss about 
two meetings of the Kiwanis Club a year, and 
one of the meetings I wasn’t there was the 
meeting they brought this up. (Laughter) I 
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felt pretty badly about it, because I felt at 
first it was intentional, althought they claimed 
it wasn’t. One fellow did admit he didn’t like 
to see me get mixed up with the police de- 
partment any more than I had to, because he 
didn’t want to see me lose more friends. 

I told him that had nothing to do with it, 
that if I lost that kind of friends I would be 
glad to lose them. Then they were going to 
investigate the operation, I understood, but 
they went to the police committee over my 
head to do it. The hard part about appointing 
this investigating committee was that out of 
fellows I had been with for several years they 
appointed five out of the seven who had gotten 
tags; so it didn’t look very good to start with. 

Those who had gotten tags had given all 
sorts of excuses and all sorts of reasons for 
improving the police department. We had 
half-hour parking, and to show you how liberal 
We were, on our main street, which is only 
thirty feet wide, we allowed them half an hour 
and didn’t tag them for an hour and a half 
after that. Personally, we didn’t care if they 
stayed there all day, because there was only 
one car getting in and out of the parking stall 
a day, and there was less chance of accidents, 
but the merchants wanted their customers to 
have the parking changed often. We thought 
if wé gave them half hour parking and then 
extended it, it would be two or three hours. 
The merchants wanted hour parking. 

We tried it out on the basis of giving them 
what they asked for. And now if they are 
there one hour and five minutes, with the rule 
set at one hour parking, they get a tag. It 
seems to me that the major work in the small 
towns these days is the police work. I heard, 
of course, there were 25,000 accidents last 
year, and property damage of $25,000,000 and 
all that. We had a state Convention in Han- 
over, where it was brought out that during 
an inspection which lasted over a period of 
sixty days, five per cent of the cars registered, 
or about 100,000 cars, had defective steering, 
no brakes at all, and all that sort of thing. 
Then just in the month of June the state of 
Pennsylvania gets out a monthly report on 
accidents, compares the accidents of women 
drivers against men drivers, and the location 
of them. We found one-third of the fatal acci- 
dents caused by speeding in the state occurred 
at street intersections, and two-thirds of the 
non-fatal accidents over the state occurred at 
street intersections. 

Then doesn’t it seem reasonable that it is 
more important to regulate your traffic in the 
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towns where you have obstructions, dead-end 
streets and all that, than out on the country 
highways where they can see for themselves? 
I feel sincerely that a police department has 
simply got to encourage care in driving, for 
nobody else can do it. How can it do it? We 
have often heard people say we are after the 
fines. en we say, “No,” they laugh at us. 
It is true we need the money, but how are you 
going to punish them if you don’t fine them? 
You don’t want to lock them up. 6 

Then there is the question of being kind to 
tourists—you hear so much of that. They 
think they should come through from another 
state and do anything they please. It isn’t 
reasonable that you are going to allow all 
sorts of exceptions for out-of-town drivers, 
and then fine your local man because he is 
there and should know better. We have no 
particular reason, of course, industrial or other 
way, to be kind to outsiders other than just 
to be fair to them, and we surely think they 
should observe regulations just as much as our 
own people. When a man parks his car on a 
half hour street, twenty feet away from a big 
sign saying “Half hour parking,” and then 
goes away all that day, he should be fined. 

We figure if a car is out fifteen inches from 
a curb on each side, you have two and one-half 
feet taken from the traffic lane. In the first 
place, we allow them up to fourteen inches for 
a tag. Above fourteen inches they pay the 
first time. The state law provides that one 
hour after sundown until an hour before sun- 
rise they should have their lights on. We tag 
them about twelve o’clock, and yet the state 
auditor comes along and asks us why we don’t 
enforce the law and tag them one hour after 
sundown. 

I think I have taken up enough time. I just 
want to impress on you—I don’t know whether 
I have bored you with the small town prob- 
lem, but I saw several of the fellows from the 
smaller towns this morning, and they felt so 
much of the other talk was over their heads. 
I hope we can sort of meet on a common 
ground in this, and at the same time I feel that 
the problems of the police department in the 
larger cities surely cannot be very much dif- 
ferent from ours. 

The only thing that I have tried to do in 
this game is to investigate personally every 
complaint I hear of. I know that cannot be 
done in the larger cities, but I have done that. 
Surely in the larger cities there is somebody 
who can check up on those complaints. I have 
not yet found a case where I felt the police 
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department was unfair. 
but not unfair. 

I believe that is all I have to offer. My 
wife feels that when I get to talking about 
police matters I don’t know when to stop, and 
instead of going about ten miles an hour, I go 
sixty miles an hour. I promised to hold it 
down today within the legal limit. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

Chairman Bingham: Now we have about 
fifteen minutes left and we will lay the subject 
open for general discussion. 


Mr. W. F. Day (Staunton, Va.): In the 
state of Virginia the City of Norfolk and its 
police department are well known. I believe 
they have one of the best functioning police 
departments in that part of the country, and 
I believe the managers and folks from other 
cities would be interested in hearing more of 
the details of the operation, the organization, 
the rates of pay, hours, how many shifts they 
have, etc. I don’t mean to go into too much 
detail about it, but I would like to ask Major 
Borland to give us a little sketch of the Nor- 
folk Police Department. The small town sit- 
uation is probably more applicable to most of 
us at present, and the traffic situation in the 
small towns, I believe, is the most pressing 
problem of the police department. But with 
the possible exception of sin-cursed Chicago 
the large cities must find it an equally serious 
problem. 

There is also the question of how the police 
organization should be divided, whether the 
percentage on the traffic duty or detective 
work ought to be larger. I would personally 
like to hear this discussed a little more by 
Major Borland. 

Chairman Bingham: That is a mighty good 
idea. Major Borland, won’t you take up the 
rest of the time with adiscussion of this? 

Major Borland: I will try to describe brief- 
ly the organization of our police division. It 
is organized on the same lines as the New 
York Police Department, with the exception of 
the chief inspector. The director of public 
safety there has charge of electrical inspec- 
tions of buildings but doesn’t have charge of 
public building inspection. The chief of police 
has three inspectors. 

One has the bluecoat division, the patrol 
squad; the detective bureau has an inspector; 
and the traffic division has an inspector. They 
have complete charge of their bureaus and are 
responsible to the chief for their operation. 
We don’t have signal lights in the City of 
Norfolk on account of our streets being so 
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narrow. We handle our traffic by officers— 
it costs money but we can’t work lights. We 
have car tracks down the center of that nar- 
row street and there is no place for parking, 
but even where parking is restricted absolutely 
there must be a roadway left open for traffic, 
so we stuck to the old method of handling 
traffic by hand signals. 


My suggestion to you is this, and this has 
no connection with politics: The Hoover con- 
ference, which worked at Washington for a 
period of fifteen months, has an ideal state 
traffic law. It has been adopted by the state 
of Virginia, and I don’t know what other 
states. We have adopted it. In other words, 
when you go through Virginia you will find 
the same speed laws in Bristol as you will in 
Norfolk, and that is thirty-five miles an hour 
on the highways and twenty-five miles an 
hour in a residential district, and fifteen miles 
an hour in a business section. 

I don’t say that is absolutely observed, but 
the state is fairly well signed, and there is no 
question about the speed law in Virginia— 
everybody knows just what it is. In Norfolk 
we deviated just a little from that law. We 
found that by bringing drivers into court for 
neckless driving rather than for exceeding the 
speed limit, it was the best thing we could 
have done. In other words, a man can be 
reckless operating his car in a business area 
at ten miles an hour or twelve miles an hour, 
if he is continually cutting in and out of 
traffic and backing up without giving the 
proper signal. We arrest him for reckless 
driving and carry him to court and charge 
him with that, and the officer says, “This man 
was going twenty-two miles an hour past a 
school when recess was on.” 

The Judge immediately fines 
doesn’t say the limit is fifteen miles in a 
school district. If the school children are not 
on the sidewalk, he is not arrested. In other 
words, that school sign is put up there for the 
protection of the school children and not to 
make a motorist cut down his speed. We are 
working on the reckless driving plan and I 
hope the day will come when every state in 
the Union adopts that Hoover ordinance. We 
had a time getting it through the state of 
Virginia, but we did succeed in getting it 
through. 

There is one thing I want to see put into 
effect in the state of Virginia, and that is a 
personal driver’s license. I want to see it done 
so that the commissioner or chief or director 
of public safety in every city will have the 
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privilege of revoking a driver’s permit. You 
can fine them every day in the week, but that 
is not going to cut down reckless driving. The 
man of means pays no attention to that. But 
when you tell him he cannot operate an auto- 
mobile for six months, you have got him. 
Everybody wants to operate an automobile and 
that is a thing we tried to put over. But our 
excellent governor—and I have the highest 
regard for him—got the things mixed up when 
he was campaigning for the governorship and 
said he would not allow it if he were elected. 
They didn’t want it in the upper part of the 
state, and we have not been able to get that 
personal driver’s permit over. 

We had it in our city, but it was merely a 
penalty imposed by the City of Norfolk. A 
man from Portsmouth can come in and drive 
without a permit, and so we feel we are 
penalizing our own citizens by invoking that 
law. At the same time I have a permit allow- 
ing me to revoke permits in Norfolk. If a 
bootlegger moves at too high a speed in avoid- 
ing an officer and thinks he can leave the 
county to avoid getting caught, and comes 
back, we get him. 

I don’t want to take up too much of your 
time on this. I have been in it ten years, and 
started as an inspector of police and have been 
through the game and I feel I know just a 
little bit about it. It is just a game of how 
square you treat your men, and I say with 
pride there isn’t one I can’t get rid of tomor- 
row from the chief down. 

Mr. W. F. Day: Tell us about the rating 
points of efficiency rating. 

Major Borland: Well, we have an efficiency 
rating. Of course when a man comes on the 
force, he comes on through civil service. He 
has to pass a civil service examination, and the 
list is sent to the chief of police and he can 
pick one out of five. That holds for promo- 
tion. 

He picks that man and we give him a rating 
of 80 per cent right off the’ bat, conduct, 
speed, accuracy and about ten other things. 
After six months he is rated again. If he falls 
below that 80 per cent, he is dropped. That is 
the first thing. In the first six months we try 
to get rid of him and we can do it under the 
civil service laws without telling him anything 
about it. After six months he has all the pro- 
tection of the civil service, and we have what 
I instituted in there, a trial board. 

It is an army court martial—that is what it 
is. - The chief of police- suspends- a man and 
immediately in writing he sends me the 
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reasons for suspension. I in turn send it to 
the city manager and ask that a trial board 
be appointed for the trial of that man. We 
give him 48 hours’ notice, serve him with a 
subpoena, allow him counsel and allow him to 
bring his witnesses in. I sit as chairman and 
we have the assistant city attorney there to 
advise me against the lawyers when they come 
in. 

I don’t go by the regular rules of evidence 
of the court and I will take in hearsay evidence 
and weigh it for what I think it is worth. 
Then I have that evidence typed up and it is 
sent to the city manager with the recommen- 
dation of the board, and he is dropped. The 
city manager is the man who can drop an 
officer. We find that works out very well. 
In other words, if a man gets drunk on duty 
he is fired—absolutely, there isn’t a chance for 
him. If he is drunk off duty we give him a 
chance. If he is discourteous in traffic, we 
give him another chance. If he is discourteous 
twice, we send him up in the “black belt” and 
say, “You can get as rough as you want to, 
but you can’t get rough in the white section.” 

As I said, we changed our uniforms. Every 
man is in puttees. We don’t allow fat men on 
the police force; we don’t want them on there. 
We have a pension law costing the city $40,000 
this year for the men on the pension list who 
have reached an advanced age. 

We encourage athletics, and we have just 
won the baseball championship of the entire 
naval district. We won that just before I left 
home. We do the same thing in the fire 
department. We try to keep them active. As 
you know, the fire department is a very im- 
portant division of your city government, but 
the men have too much time on their hands 
to discuss politics and have dissension there 
all the time. We have the same method of a 
trial board as in the police division. 

We uniform these men in puttees, and take 
their coats off in the summer time. All the 
equipment is carried on the outside. He has 
a three-button officers’ coat made out of 
brown whipcord, about twenty ounces. Then 
the motorcycle man has a short coat and the 
patrolman has a long coat, to the knees. That 
is worn in winter and summer, and it gets 
right hot there in the summer, but we find if 
you can keep a man cool above the waist, you 
are all right. We give him a woolen shirt and 
he stands out on that sidewalk or in the middle 
of the street and perspires freely, but that 
They 
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I believe they are well equipped in the way of 
uniforms. They buy their own, as I suppose 
most of the cities do. 

Professor Woodhouse: How much trouble 
do you have with the liquor question mixed up 
with the police force? 

Major Borland: Plenty! 

Mr. W. F. Day: In your statement of 
fundamentals you spoke of social service in 
the police department. That has come about 
in the police department through the police 
women. .I happen to employ a police woman 
in my department, but it is a new feature in 
police work and I have found in my depart- 
ment, and also in other departments, as far 
as I can get information, they don’t appear to 
fit. The police chiefs appear to want to have 
police women fit in the same system that the 
men fit. 

In some cases where they are appointed, the 
appointment is made against a desire of the 
police chief. In a good many cases they say, 
“We would rafther have an extra patrolman.” 
When the woman comes in, they don’t know 
what to do with her. We have a very excel- 
lent police woman and she has stuck four 
years, but she never did fit in the police de- 
partment. I am afraid I am going to lose her. 
I don’t want to because she has been very, 
very helpful in the particular line of social 
work that comes up in connection with the 
police department. But I would like to know 
if there has anything yet been settled so the 
police woman will figure into the picture. 

Major Borland: We tried out three police 
women, and we didn’t get the proper type 
evidently, because they didn’t fit in. I went 
to the city manager the next time the budget 
came up and I asked him to let me do away 
with the police woman, and he said, “What 
will you do?” Well, we have a juvenile court, 
and most of the work of the police woman was 
in domestic relations, and our police officers 
could cooperate with them thoroughly. We 
have a state law which says you can’t ride a 
child under twelve years old in a patrol wagon. 
We hed four kids who tore down an old school 
building. 

We sent out enough men in plain clothes to 
take them to juvenile court and they were 
taken there. That is the way we answered the 
police woman proposition, by having the police 
woman take over that work. They have a 
detention home and it works out very fine. 

Mr. Day: What is the salary schedule? 

Major Borland: The chief up to three 
months age got $2,850 a year, but we raised 
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him to $4,000. The inspectors get $235 a 
month and Sergeants $182.50 per month. But 
let me digress just a moment from the finan- 
cial end to the finger print work. Seven years 
ago we had nothing in the way of a Bertillon 
Bureau that amounted to anything. We sent 
the chief to New York to take a thirty-day 
course in finger print work. Shortly after 
that we got a conviction in court on his work, 
the first in the history of the city. I hope to 
send two more men to New York this year. 

I have three people in the Bertillon Bureau 
now, a lieutenant and two patrolmen. I don’t 
care how small your city is, if you don’t do 
any more than get these little carbon sheets, 
and you can buy them, you will do well. Even 
in the smallest town, if you catch a man, just 
have him slap his finger on that carbon paper 
and make the impression and then shoot it in 
to some big department and they will classify 
it. It ought to be done in every town. 

To get back to the pay scheme, we have four 
grades of patrolmen. He comes on at $135 a 
month and stays there two years. The third 
year he gets $145 a month, and the fourth 
year he gets $157.50 a month, and is then a 
first class patrolman and eligible for promo- 
tion. We are bound absolutely by civil service. 
Civil service does a lot in helping you in the 
political game. 

Professor Woodhouse: You have your city 
civil service? 

Major Borland: Yes sir. They are ap- 
pointed by the council and they made a very 
wise selection, put a Jew and a Catholic and 
a Protestant on the civil service board, so 
there can be no friction with reference to re- 
ligion. Then they appoint a secretary and this 
secretary holds examinations, and the com- 
mission passes on them. They are not paid 
anything. 

Mr. Carl H. Peterson: 
using police dogs? 

Major Borland: No. There was a man 
wanted to give me a $250 dog not long ago. I 
will tell you what we did try one time, and 
that was the use of bloodhounds. We had a 
string of bloodhounds there under Mr. Ash- 
burner’s regime. He hired them from a man 
at Suffolk who had these bloodhounds and we 
kept them there six months, but they wouldn’t 
work in a city. That works in the country, 
but a dog can’t follow a trail on asphalt or 
concrete streets. He loses it. 

Mr. Peterson: We are right close to De- 
troit and we get a lot of criminals. There is 
one service we feel is giving wonderful re- 
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sults. We have two dogs and we have one 
man detailed to the work that when anybody 
is leaving the city for any length of time he 
notifies the police department and this one 
man takes the dog and goes around that home 
all the time he is away, at least once every 
hour, and we have found that on those homes 
that do not report that, it is because they do 
not know of it. In no case have we found 
where a report is made, using the patrol dog, 
have we had a burglary. The man drives up 
in a car and lets the dog out and the dog goes 
around the house. If there is a man inside he 
will know it. 

Mr. Day: How are your men apportioned? 

Major Borland: We have about sixty men 
in traffic, motorcycle and corner. We work 
them in different shifts from the regular 
patrol bureau, work them two shifts in the day 
and keep them in reserve. That is the only 
reserve force we have, because they don’t work 
late at night. In traffic they work four-hour 
shifts—two four-hour shifts. 

We have twenty-two men in the detective 
bureau, and we ought to have more. Norfolk 
has 185,000 people, and covers thirty-six 
square miles and a lot of water front. We 
had a police boat but they took it away from 
us. The majority of the detective force works 
in the day. We have two pawn shop men, two 
assigned to automobiles, two assigned to old 
clothing. Then we have four call men. 

Then we also have a homicide squad and an 
arson squad. The arson squad fits in for 
anything else that comes up. We try to keep 
three or four men all night for call men. Most 
of the men work in the day until eleven 
o'clock at night. The sergeant is in charge of 
the entire detective squad, including the Ber- 
tillon Bureau. Then we have a day sergeant 
who details the men every morning at eight 
o’clock. They go there in the morning and their 
assignments are given them and they go out. 

Mr. Day: Do you have regular patrolmen 
assigned to beats? 

Major Borland: Yes sir. We have six pre- 
cincts. The first is located downtown, and 
then we take in the areas like the large resi- 
dential district; the ocean view section is an- 
other. Then we have a kind of call precinct 
down near the naval base. 

Mr. Day: Is that division motorized? 

Major Borland: Out in the residential dis- 
trict we use bicycles, common, ordinary 
bicycles. You see the beats are so large in 
residential areas that a man couldn’t cover 
them on foot, and we believe the man being 


on a bicycle is more easily seen by the people 
and that is what we want, the moral effect 
after all. We also have the sergeants patroll- 
ing those large sections in a motor car, check- 
ing up on their men, and these sergeants 
carry a man with them as a rule. 

Professor Woodhouse: Have you any 
diagramatic prints that will show your dis- 
tribution of traffic accidents or location of 
breaks, and adjustments of your force to meet 
those conditions? 

Major Borland: We are putting on maps 
this year diagrams showing where all acci- 
dents occurred. We got kind of set up down 
there five or six years ago. We had a large 
force then, 340 men, and we led the United 
States in the small number of fatal accidents. 
We had three. This year we have had about 
thirteen or fourteen, and last year we had a 
large number. I told the chief of police I 
wanted him to spot every accident and submit 
it to me this year with his budget. I am going 
to ask for more men this year, which I will 
not get. 

Mr. Peterson: What is the relation of the 
fire squad to the department? 

Major Borland: The deputy chief, or dis- 
trict chief, or whatever officer is in charge of 
the fire department, when he goes to a fire 
and has any suspicions at all it is an incendi- 
ary fire he immediately calls police headquart- 
ers and the telephone operator there has the 
names of the two men supposed_to.be the arson 
squad. He calls them out of their bed, if 
necessary, if it is late at night, and they report 
to the district chief and take up that case. In 
ten years we have had only one conviction of 
arson. 

Professor Woodhouse: Do you do your own 
police training entirely, except the finger 
print training? 

Major Borland: Yes. We put in an inno- 
vation there two years ago that is working 
fairly well. We.have got a lot of colored 
lawyers in Norfolk and we found that our 
policemen were being rather embarrassed by 
a high grade nigger lawyer showing them up 
in court. So I went to the city manager and 
he said, “I will give you a police attorney.” 
We have a young fellow and pay him $150 a 
month and he goes to police court every 
morning. Before the case is called he will 
question the officer about the case and get the 
facts, and then he will go in there and help 
him out. It brought a terrible reaction from 
the Bar Association, and they didn’t like it 
very much, seeing a man not connected with 
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the city attorney’s office doing that. He is a 
police attorney. 

We give him two days a week to train re- 


cruits. It is a make-shift police school. We 
ought to have a regular school. The main 
thing I think in a police department is the 


training school. You can’t put a club in a 
man’s hands and tell him he is a policeman. 
Mr. Day: Another matter we find some dif- 
ficulty with is the time lost by the policemen 
being called into court as witnesses, the time 
taken by their attending court. At times a 
large percentage of the force is in court on 
various matters. How do you expedite that? 
Major Borland: We don’t expedite it. I 
have a monthly report from the chief of police 
for my own information, and I send it to the 
city manager if he calls for it, but he doesn’t 
often do that. It shows the number of hours 
that each officer spends in court work during 
the month for which that report is made. We 
ean’t do anything with it. An officer goes 
into police court and perhaps he has a customs 
court case right across the yard, and you can’t 
‘regulate that. We have traffic court on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, lasting about three hours, 
and all cases except driving under the influ- 
ence of liquor go to that Wednesday afternoon 
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court. We will have from two to three 
hundred traffic cases a week, most of them for 
violation of parking ordinances. We have the 
half hour parking rule in the downtown area. 


Mr. Day: In maintaining your reputation 
for courtesy, how do you differentiate between 
the tourist or visitor and the local man? What 
is your policy with regard to transients? 

Major Borland: We don’t differentiate be- 
tween them. When a visitor comes to town 
and the officers see he is from a strange state, 
as they can tell by his license tag, they will 
tell him to go to police headquarters and get a 
visitor’s sticker for his windshield, and then 
the officers assume he is not familiar with the 
signals. We let him park anywhere he wants. 
We don’t tag for parking in our town at all. 


We require courtesy, colored or white. If an 
officer is discourteous, I call him down. 
Chairman Bingham: Gentlemen, this has 


been wonderful, but our time is exhausted and 
we will have to stop. I only wish we could go 
on for a long time. We have just ten minutes 
before luncheon. 
... The meeting adjourned at twelve-ten 
o’clock ... 
ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY NOON LUNCHEON 


September 


. . . The meeting convened at one o’clock, 
with City Manager A. M. Wilson, of Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, presiding as chairman... . 

Chairman Wilssn: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I find we have a very interesting program to 
be carried out during this luncheon hour. I 
will first call upon Mr. Edy, who has some 
business to transact. 

President John N. Edy: Is the Nominating 
Committee ready to report, or the Committee 
on Time and Place? 

Mr. C. W. Ham: Mr. President: Your Com- 
mittee on Time and Place is ready to make 
its report. 

President Edy: We will hear the report and 
there will not be any discussion following this 
report. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: I have a lot of material 
here on invitations and suggestions where to 
meet next year. Shall I read those to the con- 
vention? 

President Edy: That will not be neccessary. 

Mr. Ham: The Committee on Time and 
Place thought it advisable to make its report 
and suggestions at this time in order that the 
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members of the convention might turn the 
suggestions over in their minds and have some 
chance to discuss them among themselves prior 
to the actual hour of voting. That is the reason 
we are presenting this report at this time. In 
discussing the time and place, the committee 
did not invite into the committee meetings the 
gentlemen who are interested in the particular 
cities involved. We took the material and went 
over it rather carefully and we have a report 
to make. I will just make this suggestion, Mr. 
President, that it might be advisable in the 
general assembly tomorrow at the time of vot- 
ing to give each city’s representative a limited 
time in which to present the claims of his city. 

President Edy: That is usually done, I’m 
sure. 

Mr. Ham: Now there is another suggestion 
that has been made to the committee and which 
the committee felt was not within its province 
to present. That suggestion was that the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association oc- 
casionally arrange its meeting together with, 
and in conjunction with some of the other 
groups or national bodies in the same or par- 
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allel fields. I refer to the National Municipal 
League, the American Management Associa- 
tion, the Governmental Research Association. 
These organizations have all suggested that 
the particular groups they represent and the 
people of this convention might find some 
common problems and common conditions 
which could be worked out better if the con- 
ventions could be held at the same time and 
same place as those others. Those convention 
dates and places have not been set, and so it is 
open to us to set a place, and if we care to 
act upon any of those suggestions and extend 
to them the information relative thereto, we 
can do so. 


Report of Committee on Time and Place 

Your Committee on Time and Place of hold- 
ing the next convention of this association is 
reporting at this session in order that the 
membership may have the suggestions con- 
tained herein in advance of the actual voting 
hour. 

With reference to the selection of a place of 
meeting a number of things were considered 
which we include for your thought, but which 
we believe should be acted upon by the mem- 
bership and not by this committee. 

FIRST: There is, we believe a great deal 
of “Missionary” work done by the convention 
meeting in different sections of the country. 
A number of localities, in which the meetings 
have been held in the past, have since seen a 
great growth in manager government. This is 
a factor to be considered. 

SECOND: The location should be con- 
sidered with respect to the convenience of a 
large group of city managers. We do not mean 
by that, necessarily, the geographical location 
of the country as a whole, but that whatever 
location is selected, it should be within an area 
spotted quite, liberally with cities operating 
under this government. 

THIRD: It was the thought of your com- 
mittee that some area apart from the east 
central part in which we are now meeting, 
should be suggested as preferable. 


FOURTH: It was the thought of your com- 
mittee that the Dominion of Canada, which has 
done so much in the constructive study of mu- 
nicipal administration, should be considered 
as a possible meeting place. 

We have for consideration, invitations from 
twenty-eight cities located in three countries. 
We think the entire list of twenty-eight should 
be given the assembly. It is as follows: They 
are given without any order whatsoever. 
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Wrightsville Beach, North Carolina. 
Sacramento, California. 
San Francisco, California. 
Detroit, Michigan. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Hollywood, Florida. 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
Austin, Texas. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Memphis, Tennessee. 
Montreal, Quebec. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
West Baden, Indiana. 

Big Moose, New York. 
Rochester, New York. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Washington, D. C. 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
Palm Beach, Florida. 
Pontiac, Michigan. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Havana, Cuba. 

Miami, Florida. 


Some of these invitations came from hotel 
companies, and not from any connection with 
civic or municipal bodies. Those cities were 
arbitrarily crossed off the list. In addition to 
this, those cities in the east central section re- 
ferred to above, were eliminated. 


This procedure left the country divided 
roughly into four general sections: South- 
east; South-west; West; and North-east. We 
are submitting for your consideration one city 
from each section, and one from the Dominion 
of Canada, five in all, as a list which seems to 
us to have certain preferences over the others. 


They are submitted in alphabetical order, 
and no significance should be attached to the 
order of reading. They are as follows: 

Fort Worth, Texas. 
Miami, Florida. 

Pontiac, Michigan. 

San Francisco, California. 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


As to Time 
Climate conditions of course must be con- 
sidered when considering possible convention 
cities scattered over so large an area. It does 
seem however, to your committee, that one 
date best suited to the climatic conditions, and 
the convenience of the larger percentage of 
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city managers, as about October 15, and we 
recommend that date for your consideration. 
Respectfully, 
D. L. Struthers, 
Gastonia, North Carolina. 
L. A. Goines, 
Alliance, Nebraska. 
Adam R. Johnson, 
Austin, Texas. 
R. W. Flack, , 
Springfield, Ohio. 
R. M. Davidson, 
Coral Gables, Florida. 
F. W. Ford, Jr., 
Auburn, Maine. 
Clifford W. Ham, 
Pontiac, Michigan, 
Chairman. 

President Edy: Thank you, Mr. Ham. The 
report of the Committee on Time and Place 
will be voted on tomorrow morning. We will 
have the report of the Nominating Committee, 
Mr. Fred Locke, chairman. 

Mr. F. H. Locke (Grand Rapids, Mich.): Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I know that 
you will all appreciate the task of selecting 
nominees for the various offices of this Associ- 
ation is not light, considering the very high 
caliber of the available material for the vari- 
ous positions. But we have gone over this 
matter very carefully and we are submitting 
to you for consideration at your final vote, 
the following names: 

FOR PRESIDENT: 
John N. Edy, Berkeley, California, who 
entered the profession in 1923. 
R. W. Rigsby, Durham, North Carolina, 
who entered the profession in 1919. 

FOR FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT: 
Bert Wells, Wichita, Kansas, who entered 
the profession in 1917. 
Adam R. Johnson, Austin, Texas, who has 
been in the service for three or four years. 

I might say that none of these nominees have 
occupied any offices in the Association hereto- 
fore. 

FOR SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT: 
E. P. Bridges, Griffin, Georgia, who en- 
tered the service in 1918. 
V. J. Hultquist, Alcoa, Tennessee, who en- 
tered the service in 1919. 

FOR THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT: 
H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth, Pa., who 
entered in 1923. 
H. H. Canfield, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
who entered service in 1922. 

President Edy: I am very grateful to the 
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Nominating Committee, but I want to say to 
you quite frankly that under no circumstances 
will I be a candidate for re-election. I know 
of no president who has ever submitted to 
that test and I certainly do not want to estab- 
lish that precedent. I wish to request the 
Nominating Committee very definitely to 
bring in another name to present to this body 
at another time. 

Mr. Locke: I want to say Mr. Edy’s re- 
nomination is offered in tribute of the great 
service he has rendered this organization, and 
the committee will be governed according to 
his wishes. 

Chairman Wilson: We have two or three 
very important addresses for this meeting, 
and the first will be by Mr. Russell Forbes, 
secretary of the National Municipal League, 
and at one time secretary of the National Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Association. He will address 
us on “Centralized City Purchasing.” No 
doubt all of us will receive a great deal of 
benefit from this address and we hope we can 
go home and be better merchants than we have 
ever been. 

I take great pleasure in introducing to you 
Mr. Forbes, knowing that you are going to 
hear a real address. 

Mr. Russell Forbes: Mr. Chairman, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: Before undertaking my for- 
mal discussion, I want to say a word of ap- 
preciation for the privilege and opportunity 
that I have had to attend this convention and 
to participate in the discussions of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, and to 
extend to you the greetings of the organiza- 
tions which it is my honor and pleasure to 
represent on this program today. 

The National Municipal League and the 
Governmental Research Association have many 
ideals and objectives in common with the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. We 
are not rival or competitive organizations, 
and we have many things in common, and 
bonds which should be strengthened. The Na- 
tional Municipal League, organized in 1894, 
was one of the pioneer reform organizations in 
this country. The Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search movement, beginning in 1908, has now 
spread to the extent of having somewhere in 
the neighborhood of seventy-five separate 
organizations devoted to the research study of 
municipal government and the problems of ad- 
ministration. 

Both organizations, as you all know, have 
quite an important part in bringing about a 
change in the structure of city government 
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which makes possible the introduction of the 
city-manager plan to the American and 
Canadian municipalities. And we have there- 
fore helped to make it possible for you as city 
managers to find the opportunities to do the 
wonderful work which you are doing. 

In view of that fact, it seems fitting, there- 
fore, that these three organizations, having 
similar aims and ideals, should at least occas- 
ionally meet together in annual convention. 
And so I want to extend therefore to you, on 
behalf of the National Municipal League and 
the Governmental Research Association, an in- 
vitation to join in a joint convention in 1929, 
if the time and place can be mutually agreed 
upon as satisfactory. 

I do not contemplate having any conventions, 
I would not sanction having any conventions, 
which would at all conflict with the identity 
of the three cooperating organizations. I would 
favor having a convention long enough to per- 
mit separate and distinct sessions for the 
various groups, supplemented by general ses- 
sions where all organizations meet together, 
which would in that way enable us to have 
larger audiences and thereby attract speakers 
of perhaps higher caliber than we otherwise 
could. 

The three organizations are now cooperat- 
ing, as you know, in the National Committee 
on Measurement Standards. The National 
Municipal League is now proposing to appoint 
a Committee on Municipal Reports, and I hope 


that the City Managers’ Association will ac- 
cept this invitation to appoint representatives 
to complete the personnel and make it a joint 
endeavor. 


What you see standing before you is at this 
time principally an inferiority complex. I can 
think of no more difficult task than to carry on 
at luncheon programs, following in the wake 
and in the footsteps of Mr. Arthur Collins, 
our distinguished speaker of yesterday from 
across the sea. For me to attempt to keep pace 
with him and the high standards which he set 
yesterday, would certainly be closely akin to 
the attempt of a Ford automobile to pass a 
Rolls Royce on the open highway. 


In fact, as I stand here before you today I 
feel very much in the same position as a cer- 
tain veteran of the World War whose mis- 
fortune it was to follow ex-President Taft on 
a certain program. When ex-President Taft 
completed his address nearly all the audience 
arose and started to leave the auditorium. 
The chairman, sensing the situation, rapped 
for order and said, “The next speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen, went through Hell for us in 
France, and we ought to be willing to do as 
much for him now.” (Laughter.) 


And so I hope you will be willing to go 
with me through Hell for the next ten or 
fifteen minutes while I read you this deaden- 
ing and deadly discussion of a very difficult 
subject. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF A CITY PURCHASING SYSTEM 
By Russell Forbes, Secretary, National Municipal League, New York City 


In 1924 I made a survey, by mail and per- 
sonal visitation, of centralized purchasing in 
city-manager municipalities. In concluding 
my report on that survey, which was published 
in the 1925 yearbook of the International City 
Managers’ Association, I made this statement: 
Centralized purchasing “has perhaps reached 
its highest development under city-manager 
government with which it dovetails most ad- 
mirably. City-manager government, so respon- 
sive to changing conditions, lends a freedom 
from restriction which is necessary for the 
most successful operation of a purchasing 
agency. And the centralized method of pur- 
chasing, the left hand of budget control is 
invariably called to the assistance of a city 
manager where that manager finds it neces- 
sary to reduce supply costs in the interest of 
the public service.” 

That statement is as true today as it was 


four years ago. It would be a dissipation of 
time and energy to enumerate the advantages 
of centralized purchasing as a “selling” argu- 
ment to this group, who have so widely adopted 
it and have advanced centralized purchasing to 
its highest development in city government. 
It might be profitable, however, in the few 
minutes allotted to this discussion, to outline 
the essentials of a city purchasing system, 
from the legal and administrative points of 
view. 
Legal Essentials 

A city purchasing office is a creature of law. 

It is established by the action of a state legis- 


lature or a city council, or by referendum vote 
of the people; it can be abolished by the same 
process at any time. Except for a few in- 
stances, where they have been established by 
executive order of a city manager, city pur- 
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chasing systems have their foundation in 
statute law. 

The most satisfactory legal basis for cen- 
tralized purchasing in cities is both by charter 
and by ordinance. The charter, being the 
fundamental law, is less easily altered than 
is an ordinance of the council; it is therefore 
less subject to the shifting winds of politics. 
Centralized purchasing is important enough 
to be made a part of the charter, and is too im- 
portant to depend for its existence only upon 
the will of the city council, which may about- 
face with a change in administration. But 
the charter, being more permanent, should not 
attempt to set forth the details of the pur- 
chasing procedure. These should be prescribed 
by ordinance, which can be altered by the 
council at any time and so made to conform 
to changing conditions. The city charter should 
briefly cover the following provisions: 

1. The Place of the Purchasing Agency in 
the Government Structure. The city charter 
should clearly define the relationship of the 
purchasing office to the government of which 
it is a part. The title of the purchasing agency 
should also be stated. The title itself usually 
indicates whether the purchasing office is a 
bureau or division of an existing department, 
a separate department, or a board. The law 
should also indicate the official or body who 
is to supervise the purchasing office. 

2. The Purchasing Official. The charter 
should define the title of the purchasing official 
and the extent of his authority over his sub- 
ordinates. It should also prescribe how and 
by whom the purchasing official is to be ap- 
pointed, the tenure of his office, the means for 
his removal, and the bond required of him, if 
any. Some charters fix the salary attaching 
to the office, but the salary is usually determ- 
ined by the city council or the supervisory 
body and is recorded in an ordinance or in the 
administrative rules and regulations. 

3. Powers and Duties of the Purchasing Of- 
fice. A separate section of the charter is 
sometimes devoted to a statement of the 
powers and duties of the purchasing office. 
This defines the extent to which purchasing 
is centralized, with an enumeration of the 
using agencies of the government, if any, 
which are to continue to purchase independ- 
ently. The authority of the purchasing office 
to inspect or to supervise the inspection of 
deliveries, and to have tests made for determ- 
ination of their quality, should also be covered 
in this section. If a central storage system is 
to be provided, the relationship of the pur- 
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chasing office to its administration should be 
defined, and provision should be made for the 
setting up of a store’s revolving fund. If the 
purchasing official is to have authority to 
transfer commodities between departments or 
to sell surplus goods, this should also be 
stated in the charter. 

4. Standardization of Supplies. The adop- 
tion and enforcement of standard specifica- 
tions likewise should be clearly set forth in the 
charter, which should also designate the official 
or group by whom specifications are to be 
formulated and adopted, and the means for 
their enforcement. 

5. Restrictions on Purchase Negotiation, 
Almost without exception the charter requires 
public advertisement of proposed expenditures 
over a certain maximum amount, the award 
of the order or contract to the lowest and best 
bidder, and the submission of surety to guar- 
antee performance of contract. Provision is also 
made for waiving of competition in emergency. 
Some charters also prohibit business dealings 
with any firm in which the purchasing or 
using official is financially interested. 

6. Miscellaneous Provisions. The law should 
provide for transfer to the purchasing office 
of the powers, duties and official records of any 
agencies which it is to supersede. The date 
when the law is to become effective should also 
be fixed. 

These essential provisions for a city charter 
section merely outline the nature, responsi- 
bility, and general functions of the purchasing 
office. As stated above, the details of the pro- 
cedure to be followed should be subject to 
change at any time without referendum vote, 
and should therefore be prescribed by rules 
and regulations of the city manager or by ordi- 
nance of the city council. 

Administrative Essentials 

The city manager is generally responsible, 
either directly or indirectly, for the adminis- 
tration of the purchasing system. It is exceed- 
ingly important, therefore, for the purchasing 
ordinance, or the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the city manager, to prescribe a 
modus operandi which involves the very mini- 
mum of “red tape,” permits a latitude in pro- 
cedure to keep pace with changing conditions, 
and allows the using agencies of the city some 
voice in the determination of the grades and 
qualities of commodities supplied to carry on 
their varied activities. 

So far as known, the manager personally 
supervises purchasing in all cities under sixty 
thousand population. As used throughout this 
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discussion, therefore, the terms “purchasing 
agent” and “purchasing official” refer to the 
city manager. In some cases, the routine work 
of purchasing is carried on by the assistant 
or the secretary to the city manager; in all 
cases, however, the manager assumes full re- 
sponsibility for decisions and awards of orders. 
In larger cities the manager’s approval is re- 
quired on orders over a certain maximum 
amount, although the purchasing routine is 
delegated to the purchasing agent or to some 
other official. As might be expected, some 
official other than the city manager is usually 
in active control of the purchasing in all cities 
over 60,000 population. This shows how city- 
manager government adapts method to need. 
Very few cities under thirty thousand popula- 
tion, on account of the limited volume of pur- 
chases, can afford a full-time purchasing agent 
and purchasing staff. Realizing, therefore, the 
importance to an economic administration of 
strict supervision over supply expenditures, 
the manager in the small city reserves this 
function to himself. It is worthy of note that 
no manager-governed city, so far as known, 
purchases through an ex-officio board. 

1. The Personnel of the Purchasing Office. 
If a purchasing agent is employed, he should 
be selected, whether under civil service regula- 
tions or otherwise, on the basis of his technical 
qualifications and not because of his alleg- 
iance to a political party. Ability to deliver 
votes not necessarily mean ability to purchase. 
The purchasing agent should have a sound and 
practical business training prior to his ap- 
pointment. He should be endowed by nature 
with good judgment, shrewdness, tact, a sense 
of values, foresight, initiative, and, above all, 
common sense. To measure up to the require- 
ments of his office, the purchasing agent should 
have time to study and to plan his work 
leisurely. He should be supplied with an ade- 
quate staff of assistants, who should be selected 
on the same basis as the head of the office. 

The personnel of the purchasing office should 
be given an indefinite tenure, subject to re- 
moval only for cause at the will of the appoint- 
ing officer. The weakness of many purchas- 
ing systems may be traced in large part to 
the rapid turnover in personnel which is fre- 
quently the result of political interference. The 
purchasing staff should also be paid a salary 
which is high enough to attract individuals of 
the proper qualifications. A qualified staff 
should not be penalized because they are public 


_ servants. 


2. The Extent of Authority of the Purchas- 


ing Office. In almost every city the extent 
of authority of the purchasing office is a con- 
troversial question. Educational institutions, 
hospitals, libraries, and street and highway 
officials generally claim that their require- 
ments are not adapted to centralized procure- 
ment. In some cases their stand is justifiable. 
Technical equipment and instruments for lab- 
oratories and engineering services have long 
been selected on the basis of the preference 
of the user for a favorite make or brand. 
Physicians in hospitals feel more secure in 
their work if they can prescribe their choice 
of drugs, anaesthetics and medicines, and em- 
ploy their choice of surgical instruments. As 
a matter of fact, the market price of such 
commodities is relatively uniform between 
brands so that often times the central pur- 
chasing office could save little over the price 
paid directly by the user. Furthermore, when 
the welfare or life of human beings is at 
stake, it is false economy to force upon pro- 
fessional staffs any instruments and materials 
in which they lack faith and the use of which 
may involve a psychological handicap. Since, 
in any event, the potential loss ar saving in- 
volved is likely to be small, it is often the part 
of wisdom to permit the purchase of such 
articles directly by the user. But the writer 
believes that exemption from central purchase 
should be based upon certain classes of articles 
and not upon certain classes of using agencies. 
The city hospitals should not be allowed to 
purchase all their requirements independently, 
simply because surgical instruments, drugs 
and a few other articles are to be bought ac- 
cording to the choice of the user. Textiles, 
furniture, bedding and many other commodi- 
ties, used by hospitals in common with other 
government agencies, should be bought in bulk 
through the central office, on standard specifi- 
cations wherever possible. The same argu- 
ments apply to purchases for the city school 
system. It is conceded at once that the city 
purchasing agent should not decide upon the 
textbooks to be used. But stationery, furni- 
ture, fuel, and other supplies for schools should 
be purchased by the same buyers who purchase 
them for other branches of the city govern- 
ment. Most schools, in common with other 
public services, are pressed for funds to meet 
the demands made upon them. School officials, 
therefore, should willingly participate in any 
measure of economy which will increase the 
purchasing power of the tax dollar. Conver- 
sely, since it is highly important for the schools 
to receive the quality of supplies suited to their 
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requirements, the opinions of school officials 
should have great weight in determining the 
purchasing policy and the commodity specifi- 
cations. School supplies are being purchased 
satisfactorily through the central office in 
seven cities, which tends to prove that it is a 
practicable arrangement. 

The field of usefulness of purchasing offices 
is expanding from year to year. The extent 
of authority granted to the purchasing office 
should naturally be dictated by local circum- 
stances and requirements. But the present 
trend and the future outlook point to the ulti- 
mate centralization in the purchasing office of 
the responsibility for buying all supplies, ma- 
terials, and equipment needed for the public 
service. 

3. Standardization. Centralized purchasing 
should lead, through standardization, to a re- 
duction in the variety of commodities used by 
the city government. If each using branch is 
permitted to requisition and to receive the par- 
ticular brand which it prefers, centralized pur- 
chasing will result only in the placing of the 
same number of orders as formerly, but 
through a central office. Bulk orders, repre- 
senting the aggregate needs of the govern- 
ment, are made possible only through the 
establishment of standards. The standard 
should represent as closely as possible the 
quality, grade, or size best adapted to general 
use. A centralized purchasing system should 
provide the authority to establish standards, 
preferably by the purchasing agent or city 
manager, in cooperation with the heads of the 
departments concerned. 

Although standardization is an essential 
part of a successful purchasing plan, it is gen- 
erally the chief basis for opposition by using 
officials. Many department heads want to order 
the precise article of their choice, regardless 
of the potential saving through the establish- 
ment of standards which can be used generally. 

4. Determination of Purchase Requirements. 
To do timely buying of any commodity, the 
purchasing agent or city manager needs 
authority to call for estimates of the require- 
ments of the using agencies for such time in 
advance and at such times as he may deter- 
mine. In many cities, the purchasing official 
waits until he receives a requisition before 
initiating a purchase. This procedure fore- 
stalls the consolidation of requirements into 
bulk orders, except in those cases where re- 
quisitions for the same commodity are re- 
ceived from a plurality of using branches at 
the same time. The advantages of standard- 
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ization may likewise be nullified unless the re- 
quirements of many using branches can be 
pooled into large purchases. Provision must 
of course be made for submission of requisi- 
tions at any time as needs arise. But more 
cities, it is believed, will in future extend to 
the purchasing official the authority to call for 
estimates at any time, not as a prerogative, 
but as a necessary means for the performance 
of his duty. 

5. Purchase Negotiation. The use of news- 
paper advertisements almost invariably re- 
quired by state or local law. Competition on 
purchases by the state and local governments 
through advertisements is a constitutional re- 
striction in some states; in other states, it is 
required by statute. 

The newspaper advertisement is employed 
to prevent dishonesty in purchasing. Without 
it, the purchasing agent might limit competi- 
tion to his friends and might connive with 
them to defraud the government. Theoreti- 
cally, this is impossible when all competitive 
suppliers are notified publicly and have an 
equal chance to submit bids. 

In fact, however, newspaper advertisements 
fail of their intended function. They are sel- 
dom seen and read by those to whom they are 
addressed. Experience has shown that the 
newspaper advertisement arouses very little 
competition. The newspaper advertisement has 
very generally become a matter of form, a 
mere gesture in compliance with the law, and 
is not seriously expected to attract competition. 
Then, too, the insertion of advertisements for 
the required length of time slows up the pur- 
chasing procedure. Private corporations would 
not brook a delay of three weeks in adver- 
tising for bids, as some governments are re- 
quired by law to do. The requirement for 
newspaper advertising is largely responsible 
for the frequent branding of public buying 
as slow and inefficient. A third objection to the 
newspaper advertisement is its cost. 

A dishonest purchasing agent, while com- 
plying with the law by advertising, can “tip 
off” his friends and, by restricting competition 
to them, can achieve his fraudulent purpose 
nevertheless. Furthermore, it is often possible 
to sidestep the law by dividing the total pur- 
chase into small orders, each less than the 
minimum amount at which newspaper adver- 
tisements are required. This is impossible on 
equipment costing more than this amount per 
item, but it can be done with commodities of 
low unit cost. On rush orders, it may be more 
economical to avoid the delay and the cost of 
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advertising by this method, even though the 
unit cost be higher on small-lot purchases. 
Frequently, however, the “splitting” of orders 
is a device for evading the law requiring com- 
petitive bids. 

To secure adequate competition, the news- 
paper advertisement should be supplemented 
by direct requests for bids to all prospective 
suppliers. Some cities have found the use of 
a bulletin board in the purchasing office a help- 
ful and inexpensive means for advertising 
pending purchases among local suppliers. 

6. Orders and Contracts. The purchasing 
official should be given discretionary authority 
to adapt the kind of order or contract to the 
circumstances of each individual situation. 
The most common form of order or contract is 
that for a definite quantity at a definite price. 
Many governments have profited through 
contracts which are indefinite as to the precise 
quality to be delivered, the quantity to be furn- 
ished, the price, the duration of the contract, 
or the place and frequency of delivery. 

For example, the state of Washington and 
the City of St. Louis have profited greatly 
with a special kind of contract in which both 
price and quantity are indefinite. The govern- 
ment agrees to purchase all its requirements 
for the contract period from the contracting 
supplier. The price is based, however, on a 
certain discount from the current market price 
at time of delivery. The government thus re- 
ceives the benefit of any price decline and is 
spared the necessity of storing goods until 
used, for the supplier agrees to deliver as, 
when, and where needed at a price which is 
equivalent to the wholesale price. On the other 
hand, the supplier can with greater assurance 
give a low quotation, since he is protected 
against possible rises in the market price. The 
City of San Francisco has recently devised a 
form of revokable contract, which is definite 
as to time and price, but indefinite as to quant- 
ity, and any item in the contract may be re- 
voked by either the city or the supplier upon 
fifteen days’ notice to the other party. 

7. Inspection and Testing. Centralized pur- 
chasing should also lead to centralized control 
over deliveries. Under the decentralized plan 
of buying, each department usually inspects 
deliveries. This means a lack of uniformity in 
inspection, which may be the source of con- 
siderable loss. All deliveries can be inspected 
by a uniform method and by trained inspectors 
under the supervision of the purchasing agent 
or the comptroller, especially in cities where 
the using branches are in close proximity to 


each other. But in many cities with central- 
ized purchasing, the inspection of deliveries is 
a function of the receiving departments. To 
insure accurate and faithful count of all de- 
liveries in connection with the report on inspec- 
tion, some cities leave blank the column show- 
ing the quantity ordered on the copy of the 
order form which is sent to the receiving de- 
partment. * 

Chemical and physical tests are essential to 
an efficient inspection system. The most skill- 
ful inspector often cannot determine the 
niceties of quality without the assistance of 
a testing laboratory. The mere counting and 
weighing of many commodities is a farcical 
inspection, unless supplemented by chemical 
and physical tests. If no laboratory facilities 
are available in the city government, the pur- 
chosing official should be proyided with suffi- 
cient funds to have tests made by outside lab- 
oratories whenever necessary. 

8. Storage and Stock Control. Some cities, 
for example Dayton, Ohio, and New London, 
Connecticut, have shown large savings through 
central storage of staple commodities. But 
whether or not the city maintains a central 
storeroom, control over the stock on hand 
should be centralized. The using departments 
should be required to make and to report in- 
ventories of stocks at periodic intervals. Such 
inventory reports are of inestimable assistance 
to the budget making authorities in determin- 
ing the validity of the annual estimates of re- 
quirements, and are a valuable guide to the 
purchasing agent in determining whether his 
buying methods are maintaining the proper 
stocks on hand. 

Centralized stock control is not yet as com- 
mon in purchasing systems as it might be, 
but the present trend is in that direction. One 
using department often has a surplus stock 
of a certain article which is needed for use 
by another department. Without centralized 
control, the government may enter into many 
unnecessary orders, involving needless ex- 
penditure of public funds. Responsibility for 
transfer of commodities from one department 
to another, and for the sale of obsolete and use- 
less stock, should also be centralized in the 
purchasing office. 

9. Accounting Control over Expenditures. 
Centralized purchasing also facilitates closer 
accounting control over expenditures. With 
proper teamwork between the accounting and 
purchasing offices, over-expenditure of appro- 
priations can be avoided, invoices can be more 
speedily and more accurately checked, and pay- 
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ment can be made promptly so that the invoice 
prices can be discounted. Such teamwork is 
more easily accomplished if the purchasing 
office be a division of the finance department. 

A “pre-audit” of the expenditure by the 
finance office is one of the essential steps in 
sound purchasing procedure. It is necessary 
for accurate budget execution. The pre-audit 
is most easily made on the order or contract 
before it is issued by the purchasing office, for 
the exact amount of the expenditure is then 
known except in the case of contracts for in- 
definite amounts. One entry on the appropria- 
tion ledger suffices. Even though a pre-audit 
of the requisition is required by law, the comp- 
troller or auditor should approve the order be- 
for its issue to insure the availability of ade- 
quate funds to pay the invoice when submitted 
by the vendor. Its importance cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

To insure their prompt payment, all invoices 
should be sent to the accounting or purchasing 
office. If sent to the using department, delay 
often ensues before they are approved for pay- 
ment. By paying all claims promptly, some 
cities save in discounts every year an amount 
which is equal to, or in excess of, the over- 
head operating cost of the purchasing system. 

It has been possible in this brief address 
only to skeletonize the legal and administra- 
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tive essentials of a purchasing system. Many 
details of procedure are so well known to all 
of you and so nearly standardized as to need 
no comment. This summary has been prepared 
and has been presented in the hope that it may 
enable the city managers of the United States 
and Canada to make an inventory of their pur- 
chasing systems and thus perhaps lead to an 
improvement in the high standard of purchas- 
ing administration which they have already 
demonstrated. (Applause.) 


Chairman Wilson: Mr. Forbes, on behalf of 
this group I want to thank you for this very 
splendid address. We know that our manag- 
ers will carry this message home with them 
and it will be of great assistance to them in 
the purchasing of supplies in the future. 


We had a very important discussion yester- 
day on air service and aeronautics. We have 
with us today Mr. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
assistant secretary of Commerce for Areonau- 
tics, of Washington, D.C. This is a new thing 
with most of us. We have been groping in the 
dark trying to establish municipal airports, 
build hangars, etc., and probably Mr. Mac- 
Cracken can enlighten us very materially on 
this subject. 


I take great pleasure in 
William P. MacCracken, Jr. 


introducing Mr. 


DEVELOPING THE AIR SERVICE 


By Wm. P. McCracken, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
want to assure you that it is indeed a pleasure 
to be able to attend this conference and to 
discuss with you briefly the part of the muni- 
cipality in developing our commercial air ser- 
vice. As this is an international gathering, 
perhaps it wouldn’t be amiss if I related a 
story which has an international touch to it. It 
involves four men who were marooned on an 
island and they were a bit hard up for some- 
thing with which to amuse themselves. And 
so they decided to have an essay contest, and 
they took for their subject “Elephants.” 


The compatriot of our friend Collins dis- 
cussed the hunting of the elephants, as all 
Englishmen are great sportsmen, and he told 
how and where to hunt the elephant. There 
was a German in the group, and he discussed 
the utilitarian purposes of the elephant, how 
he would do the work of man when he was 
trained, the use of his tusks and his hide, and 
said that the natives eat the meat. Naturally 
the Freshman took the lighter vein and dis- 


cussed the love affairs of the elephant. But 
the gentleman from the United States took for 
his topic, “Bigger and better elephants, and 
how to grow them.” (Laughter) 

What we are interested in is bigger and bet- 
ter airports, and how to get them. As you 
know, the Federal Government has undertaken 
certain phases in connection with the regula- 
tion and promotion of aeronautics. When it 
comes to the airway, which after all is on the 
ground and not in the air, the Federal Govern- 
ment is providing the intermediate landing 
fields for emergency use between the airports. 
We have already lighted some seventy-five 
hundred miles of airways with beacons at ten- 
mile intervals between the airports. We are 
equipping them, these same airways, with 
radio direction and control service, providing 
additional weather service, mapping the air- 
ways, getting out bulletins to the airports. 


Airway Budget Increases 
- The budget of the Federal Government. has 
already jumped from an initial appropriation 
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of a little over $500,000 two years ago for that 
purpose, to an appropriation of over $5,000,000 
to carry on this particular work. And it is 
going to be an ever-increasing budget because 
as we expand our airways it costs almost 50 
per cent of the installing cost to maintain 
them. So don’t get the idea that when the 
Federal Government requests the municipalities 
to provide the airport that we are unloading a 
great burden and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not doing its share of the work. 

In undertaking an airport program, there 
are four questions that I imagine would come 
to the mind of any city manager. The first 
one is the selection of the site; the second has 
to do with the improvement of the site, once it 
is selected; the third is the matter of its regu- 
lation; and the fourth is its management. 


Selection of Site 

Those four problems are the ones that con- 
front any municipality which undertakes an 
airport promotion program. When it comes to 
selection of the site, that is one of the most 
difficult problems that you will meet with. 
Good sites, close in to the business district, are 
not available in very many of our large cities. 
At the present time people do not fully appre- 
ciate the importance of the location of the air- 
port. But let me suggest this: We often 
learn from what somebody else does, if we 
will but study it. 

Take in Europe, where air passenger service 
on regular schedules has been highly de- 
veloped, if you survey that situation you will 
find that the point of highest development is 
probably in Germany, and then if you will 
look at the table of the time that it takes to 
get from the center of the six largest munici- 
palities in Germany to their airports, and get 
a corresponding table for other countries of 
Europe, you will find the answer. 

The answer is this: The average time from 
the center of the city to the airport in the six 
largest cities in Germany is only a fraction 
over ten minutes, while in the rest of Europe 
it runs better than thirty minutes, and in this 
country I am afraid if we picked out our six 
largest cities it would run very far ahead of 
that. That is a long time. 

Put it on another basis when it comes to 
the location of the airport. Our commercial 
planes today are cruising from 120 to 140 
miles an hour—approximately two miles every 
minute. Every minute of time that you waste 
traveling to the field, you are moving your 
municipality just two miles farther away from 
the point that your people want to travel to 
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or from, as the case may be. In other words, 
if it is an hour from the center of the city to 
the airport, then it is 120 miles further away 
from your destination by air. 

When it comes to the matter of the location 
there are other things, of course, than distance 
that have to be taken into consideration. There 
is the topography, the size, the wind direction, 
and all the other problems which were pre- 
sented in a paper at the round table yester- 
day. I don’t want to go into them here at this 
time. But I do want to say that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be only too glad to 
cooperate with any municipality in assisting it 
in the selection of the site. 

Experts on Site Selection Available 

We have a force of expert pilots who have 
also had engineering training and are special- 
izing on airport selection work. They are 
about three to four weeks behind on the 
schedule, so you may expect it will take a 
little time to get one of them into your com- 
munity if they haven’t been there already. 
But if any of you want that type of service, 
we will be very glad to furnish to you. 


May I make this suggestion, however, that 
in calling upon us for this service, that before 
the man arrives you get together all of the 
data and all of the information that is possi- 
ble with reference to the sites; and then see 
to it that all the interests are given an op- 
portunity to present their views to this man, 
because otherwise he will have to advise you 
on imperfect information and in turn you will 
be criticized by the people whom you didn’t 
invite in, because you get someone who was 
supposed to be disinterested and then didn’t let 
him hear both sides of the story. 

We have had one or two examples of that 
to the department. But I am sure those ex- 
amples resulted in more embarrassment to 
the people in the municipality who were re- 
sponsible for those situations. 

Services of Technical Engineer Needed 

When it comes to equipping the airport, the 
actual installation of the runways, the drain- 
age, the hangars and work of that kind, it is 
really a job for a technical engineer. The 
Department furnishes a bulletin on airport 
construction which will be of great benefit, I 
trust, in the smaller communities. But in the 
larger communities where you are laying out 
a big airport running into an expenditure of 
thousands of dollars, as some of them do, why 
then it behooves you, I think, to get an airport 
engineer who is a specialist in that- particular 
type of work. 
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There are a good many of them, as I think 
was mentioned in the round table paper, who 
hold themselves out as engineers who are 
really not well qualified. But there is a group 
of men who have studied this problem ever 
since the War and are pretty well versed on 
what the requirements are, and any city 
undertaking a really large expenditure for this 
purpose will do well to get the advice of some 
of these consultants. 

Regulation 

When it comes to the matter of regulation of 
the airport, the principal thing to do is to 
make sure that only planes that are licensed 
and pilots who are licensed are permitted to 
operate regularly off the airport. That is the 
best protection that you can possibly get. 
There may be one or two local regulations that 
you will want to put into effect, but if you 
require that all planes operating from your 
airport regularly be licensed by the Federal 
Government, I think you will relieve yourself 
of a great deal of burden and responsibility, 
and at the same time be relieved of the grief 
which comes from having poor equipment and 
incompetent personnel operating off the air- 
port. 

That may seem a bit strange to Mr. Collins 
here, because over in England there aren’t any 
planes that can fly unless they have a license. 
But as you know, in this country, unless the 
plane is engaged in interstate or foreign 
commerce, or unless the state has itself en- 
acted legislation requiring a license, there is 
no regulation pertaining to licensing of planes 
or pilots. 

That is, intrastate flying or non-commercial 
flying in the nation as a whole is unregulated 
as far as the licensing of the personnel and 
pilots is concerned. Now that is not true when 
it comes to the air traffic rules, and sometimes 
we get into a little difficulty because people 
fail to distinguish between the air traffic rules 
and the licensing regulations. The air traffic 
rules apply to all planes, whether they are 
commercial or non-commercial, or whether 
they are military or what they may be. Those 
rules are promulgated by the Department, and 
are available for all who may wish to have 
them. 

However, with our limited inspection force, 
we are not able to supervise as we would like 
to the flying that goes on and the violations 
and police work in connection with these regu- 
lations. Therefore, if the municipalities are 
desirous of cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as I hope they are, they can turn in 
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the reports of violations of our air traffic 

regulations and our men can see to the collec- 

tion of the penalties. There is a fine oppor- 

tunity for cooperation between the Federal 

Government and the local government. 
Airport Management 

When it comes to the matter of the handling, 
the management of the airport, that is a 
problem which is so new in this country of 
ours that it is very difficult to give much 
advice on. It is primarily a matter of the 
personality of the man at the present time. 
In other words, if you have a competent man- 
ager, it doesn’t make much difference whether 
he is employed by a private corporation who 
is managing the airport for the city under a 
concession, or whether he is operating directly 
under the city manager’s office, or whatever 
the situation might be. 

And if you have an incompetent man you 
cannot devise any system that will make the 
thing work. And so at the present time it 
isn’t so much a matter of system as it is a 
matter of the competency of the personnel in 
charge. And eventually we will probably be 
able to work out some recommendations as a 
result of experience that will take the form of 
a system. But at the present time, let me 
urge upon all of you that in selecting the 
manager for your municipal airport, whether 
he is going to be employed by a concessionaire 
or whether he is employed by the municipality, 
or how he is selected, be sure that he is a man 
who really knows and understands aviation, 
and not somebody who simply has a lot of 
enthusiasm and is interested in it but who does 
not know what it is all about. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion, may I merely briefly sum up 
the situation as it exists in this country today 
in air transportation? It is growing beyond 
the fondest expectations of any of us. The 
recent reduction in the air mail rates has 
practically doubled our air mail loads, which 
were the greatest in the world before that 
reduction took place. Our industry is expand- 
ing. During the first months of the summer 
and the last months of the spring, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was issuing student per- 
mits at the rate of close to 1,000 a month. In 
June and July we went over 1,000 a month for 
student pilot permits, so you can see how 
rapidly aviation is developing. It behooves 
every city who wants to be abreast of the 
times and wants to have the speediest means 
of transportation available for its business 
men, its industry, to provide an adequate 
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municipal airport. It is the function of the 
city primarily, and the Federal Government 
will be only too glad to cooperate with you 
every way possible. 

Thank you. (Applause) 

Mr. F. H. Locke (Grand Rapids, Mich): Mr. 
Chairman: may I not ask the Secretary to 
speak for three or four minutes upon the sub- 
ject of lighting these airports at night. In 
Grand Rapids we are right up to that question 
now. and have $15,000 to spend, but we do not 
know how to spend it, whether for beacon 
lights or flood lights or landing lights, or what 
is most important. 

Mr. William P. MacCracken: I would be 
very glad to speak on almost any subject per- 
taining to aviation. My only thought was that 
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the time is already passed when the general 
session is to convene, and if any of you who 
have questions that are of a particular nature, 
such as this one, will write to the Department, 
we will be glad to answer them in detail. We 
have a bulletin on airport lighting which will 
give you a great deal more information than 
I could give you in the course of three or four 
minutes, and I wouldn’t feel justified in de- 
taining the entire group for a longer period 
than that. 

Chairman Wilson: Mr. MacCracken, the 
Association feels greatly indebted to you, and 
we appreciate this splendid talk. 

... The meeting adjourned at two forty- 
five o’clock .. . 

ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


September 


... The meeting convened at three o’clock, 
with City Manager O. A. Kratz, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, presiding as chairman... . 


Chairman Kratz: The meeting will come 
to order. We are a little behind on our time 
and will have to make the assignments to those 
round tables quickly. We are behind on the 
gasoline tax round table, and we should de- 
termine whether or not to hold it. 


Mr. H. F. Burkholder: Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t feel we should dispense with a round 
table after the men who have been put on a 
program have gone to all the trouble of pre- 
paring their data. I think we should hold it, 
if possible. 

Chairman Kratz: I don’t think either that 
we should dispense with it, and if those inter- 
ested in that round table will gather in the 
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rear of this room, Mr. Stutz will find a place 
for them. 

There are two principal round tables this 
afternoon, one for the large cities and one for 
the small. How many are interested in the 
round table for the large cities? 

. .. Nine members raised their hands... . 

Chairman Kratz: And how many are inter- 
ested in the round table for the small cities? 

... A large number of hands were raised. . . . 

Chairman Kratz: The round table on prob- 
lems of the city managers in the large city 
will go elsewhere to meet, and will be in 
charge of Mr. Locke. The round table on prob- 
lems of the city manager in the small city will 
be held right here, and will be in charge of 
Mr. Goines. 

. . . The meeting broke up into two round 
tables. ... 


PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL CITY 


September 19, 


. .. Round Table No. 8 on “Problems of the 
City manager in the Small City” convened at 
three-fifteen o’clock, with City Manager L. A. 
Goines of Alliance, Nebraska, presiding as 
chairman... . 

Chairman Goines: Gentlemen, the session 
will come to order. We are very fortunate, I 
think, in having for the presentation of the 
principal paper the man who has served more 
individual cities than any other man in the 
profession. There is one other man who has 
served as many, but he occupies the very 
unique position of serving one of his early 
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cities a second time, which is rather unusual 
distinction. The gentleman who is going to 
present our first paper is now serving his 
sixth city, and those which he has served con- 
secutively are: Decatur, Georgia; New Smy- 
rna, Florida; Winter Haven, Florida; Kis- 
simmee, Florida; High Point, North Carolina; 
and Salisbury, North Carolina, all being under 
the classification of “small cities.” He is cer- 
tainly well qualified to tell us something about 
the small town’s problems, and I present Mr. 
P. P. Pilcher, city manager of Salisbury, 
North carolina. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN A SMALL CITY 
By P. P. Pilcher, City Manager, Salisbury, North Carolina 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: In dis- 
cussing the problems of the city manager in a 
small city it will be evident in. advance that 
many of the problems of a small city are close 
kin to the problems of a large city, and in 
many cases they will be virtually the same. 

Before going further into this discussion 
permit me to make the following personal 
statement in order that my view point may be 
better understood in reference to this subject. 
Before entering city-manager work my previ- 
ous experience had been, in connection with the 
government of a city whose population is now 
close to 200,000, as a member of the council 
and later as assistant city engineer. The coun- 
cil in this city was the old style, two branch 
council whose work had to be approved or 
vetoed by the mayor. If there was no serious 
opposition, a measure would pass_ both 
branches of the council and receive the ap- 
proval of the mayor in about three months’ 
average time. Before entering city manager 
work I had the advantage of advice from a 
very competent manager who had been for 
a long time in the city-manager service. His 
advice was to get my first experience in a 
small city. This has been done. As a matter 
of fact I have served several small cities, rang- 
ing in population from 30,000 down to 3,000. 
In some cases I disregarded salary (to my sor- 
row) and the size of the town, and have 
thereby secured a rather wide variety of ex- 
perience. In connection with city-manager 
work of six cities, I have had to supervise the 
operation of five water works; three electric 
plants; have been city engineer of five cities, 
and purchasing agent of all six, and in two 
cases have been the active, if not the nominal, 
treasurer of the city. 

Mayor and Council Cooperate 

Attention has frequently been called to the 
fact that comparatively few men have been 
ideally trained, equipped, or prepared for city- 
manager work prior to their entrance into 
their position as city manager. Even if the 
city manager were considered ideally prepared 
for this work, it might be that the city coun- 
cil is not 100 per cent ideally prepared for its 
work. This does not apply, of course, in all 
cases, as some cities have unusually fine coun- 
cils, this being true of the one I now serve. 
Assuming that the manager is well prepared 
for his work, and that the personnel of the 
council is all that could be desired, it remains 


for the manager and council to learn to work 
in co-operation in handling the many problems 
which will have to be solved. Therefore, it is 
my opinion that the first problem of council- 
manager work is the city manager; and the 
second problem is the council. I believe it to 
be a fact that a council can either make or 


break a manager, assuming that he is reason- | 


ably well qualified for his work. If a man- 
ager is competent and the council includes men 
who are honest, intelligent, capable, tolerent, 
free from selfish political ambitions, and cap- 
able of furnishing community leadership, if 
necessary—when these conditions exist there 
is every reason to believe that the work of the 
council and manager will be very successful. 
Elimination of Politics 

The next problem is to eliminate politics 
from the municipal government. In order to 
accomplish this result it is very important that 
the public must be “sold” on the importance 
of eliminating politics and of establishing good 
government. It is important, too, that the pub- 
lic should be “sold” on council-manager gov- 
ernment, and must be interested in the results 
being accomplished by their government, and 
must be willing to back the mayor and council- 
men in their efforts to improve local condition. 
Then, too, the public must be willing to be 
fair. That is, they must be willing to suspend 
judgment until facts are known before form- 
ing opinions adverse to the administration. In 
this way the public can help to keep public 
sentiment on an even keel. 

Unfortunately, in some cities the city-man- 
ager government has been established pri- 
marily not to improve conditions or to elimi- 
nate politics, but in order to enable one fac- 
tion to wrest control from the faction already 
in power. Under circumstances of this sort a 
city manager is installed by a majority vote 
of one faction, and may be opposed in his work 
by one or more members of the opposing fac- 
tion in the council. Under such conditions it 
is easy to see that the city manager cannot al- 
ways be expected to do good work, or to ac- 
complish results which should be accomplished. 
Also, the city manager does himself an in- 
justice to undertake work as city manager in 
such cities. 

The city manager is fortunate when he has 
the opportunity to work with a council com- 
posed of public spirited men of ability, who 
are able to understand the needs of their city, 
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and are willing to establish sensible policies 
to which the city manager can shape his work. 
The election, and holding in office the city’s 
best men in the city council is the greatest 
problem, in my opinion, that the voters in any 
community have to solve. 

To select a competent man as city manager 
is not so difficult if the council makes a serious 
effort to find a man who has the qualifications; 
the safest selection would seem to be a man 
who has already demonstrated his ability as 
city manager in one or more other cities. 

Politics Is Felt 

Politics makes itself felt directly or indi- 
rectly in many ways. The writer of this paper 
has never had to contend with politics in con- 
nection with his work as purchasing agent. 
Probably some city managers have had diffi- 
culty along this line. Politics very frequently 
interferes with appointments. Unless the city 
manager is allowed a free hand in the employ- 
ment and removal of such officers and em- 
ployees as the charter puts under his control, 
it is very difficult for him to eliminate the 
effect of politics in the administration of all 
the various departments. Unless the council is 
willing to give the city manager complete co- 
operation in handling this matter, his hands 
are tied. 

The Handling of Routine Duties 

The city manager has many problems of a 
detailed sort which relate to his dealings with 
work as administrator in charge of all depart- 
ments of the city government. 

Occasionally, I have known a city manager 
to assume that his duties and responsibilities 
included only the administration of public 
works, services, utilities, etc., leaving routine 
and special matters of finance, police and fire 
to the city auditor, collector, or treasurer, or 
council. Unless the city, by its charter, specifi- 
cally relieves him of some of those things, he 
should assume the responsibility of all depart- 
ments and activities of the city, and should 
give the city’s financial problems especial con- 
sideration and study. No activity or enter- 
prise can succeed properly unless properly 
financed, and every department of the city 
government is dependent upon the proper ar- 
rangement of financial matters—even 
small city. 

The Value of Financial Information 

To control operation expenditures effectively, 
budget control information and a financial 
statement are needed regularly and promptly. 
Without adequate records it is impossible for 
the city manager to have this information 


in a 


when he needs it. An annual audit delivered 
two months after the end of the fiscal year is 
not sufficient, even in a small city. However, 
even a small city may install a mechanically 
operated system of accounts that can be oper- 
ated by one person, and will give the city man- | 
ager a daily report showing the budget posi- 
tion, fund balances, uncollected taxes, assess- 
ments, and other accounts, and all operation 
and capital indebtedness—all of this every 
day. This, I have found to be a satisfactory 
solution of one of the most troublesome small 
city problems. 

On account of the small organization in a 
small city, the city manager must personally 
do many things that should be properly dele- 
gated to some other person in a city of larger 
size. This is a problem that varies with every 
small city. 

Sometimes a city manager holds more official 
positions in a small city than he will ever hold 
in a larger one. 

Not all cities have a full-time, salaried city 
engineer; therefore, it is important in such 
cities for the city manager to be a professional 
engineer, if possible. Sometimes a small city 
will spend in public improvements alone, con- 
siderably more than its. normal budget ap- 
propriation for operation purposes. So, the 
more the city manager knows about city engi- 
neering problems, the better it is for the city. 

Most cities have their own water works, and 
some have their own electric plants, or gas 
works. Frequently, even though there be a 
superintendent, the city manager must assume 
considerable responsibility in connection with 
the operation of these utilities. In a larger 
city practically all these responsibilities are 
delegated to competent department chiefs. 
Utility rates are somewhat involved and com- 
plicated and require special study. Usually the 
city manager cannot delegate this work to any 
one else. 

The City Departments 

The police department is a serious problem, 
and a sore spot, in many cities—large and 
small. If the council is unwilling to allow the 
manager to substitute efficiency for political 
considerations of various sorts he can do little 
to improve the condition of the department. 
Frequently the police department of a small 
city is working without definite written rules 
or regulations. 

The fire department in most small cities is 
composed very largely of volunteers. These 
volunteer members usually have plenty of 
nerve, energy, and patriotism, but they do not 
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always know how to handle their problems in 
the best way. Frequently one or more paid 
professional firefighters will pay for them- 
‘selves in better service, and sometimes in 
smaller expenditures. As an example: In one 
city three paid men added to the fire depart- 
ment resulted in reducing fire losses from an 
average of $1700 to $500 a fire. 

The garbage collection problem is, of course, 
one that has to be worked out locally. The 
incinerator located as centrally as possible, 
served by light trucks is usually an economical 
arrangement. A long haul will require larger 
bodies, and perhaps heavier trucks. The num- 
ber of loaders depends upon the density of the 
population and whether trucks can handle 
garbage at the curb, or have to go inside of 
the lots. 

The health problem ranges from a condition 
where there is a city physician without help, 
to a small, but efficient, department consisting 
of a health officer, sanitation inspector, dairy 
and meat inspector, laboratory, nurses, and 
perhaps a municipal hospital. Usually the 
physician who is health officer takes a keen in- 
terest in his work, and tries hard to get good 
results through his department. Right here I 
wish to pay my compliments to the State 
Boards of Health, and State Sanitary Engi- 
neers, with whom I have come in contact. 


Parks, recreation, and welfare work are 
usually undeveloped in small cities. The city 
manager usually receives the hearty support 
and co-operation of the ladies of the commun- 
ity in response to efforts on his part to im- 
prove these conditions. This is true also with 
reference to his efforts in connection with the 
work of garden clubs, beautification leagues, 
and cemetery committees. 


Credit to Council and Employees 

Where successes have been accomplished 
credit should be duly given to the employee do- 
ing good work, and to the city council, because 
without the council’s support the city manager 
could accomplish nothing. The council de- 
serves the credit, even though it may have 
selected a competent manager. When things 
succeed the city manager will receive sufficient 
credit without any effort on his part to secure 
it. When things go wrong, or mistakes are 
made, everybody is to blame, including, par- 
ticularly, the city manager. “The city man- 
ager is the goat—that is what he is appointed 
for,” according to the mayor of a small city on 
one occasion. 

Conclusion 

As a result of a variety of experience in 
several small cities, the writer of this paper 
has learned several very definite things: (1) 
That cities are not alike; they differ in re- 
sponsiveness in many ways. (2) That it is not 
wise to start too many changes at the same 
time, even though all the changes may be 
needed. Changes should not be made faster 
than departments can re-adjust themselves, 
nor faster than the public can adjust itself to 
the change. (3) That a city manager should 
not undertake to work with a council in whose 
fairness he does not have confidence. (4) That 
he should not be afraid to change a method. 
(5) That the city manager must have accurate, 
up-to-the minute budget control and other 
financial information daily. (Applause.) 

Chairman Goines: The next paper will dis- 
cuss some of the other phases of the problems 
of the small city and its manager. We will 
now hear from Mr. John F. Pierce, city man- 
ager of Springdale, Pennsylvania. 


DISCUSSION OF THE PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL CITY 
By John F. Pierce, Borough Manager, Springdale, Pennsylvania 


A little over two weeks ago Mr. Pilcher sent 
me a copy of his paper. I read it with a great 
deal of interest and, after finishing the last 
page, instantly realized that he had discussed 
very carefully and thoroughly what seem to 
me to be the major problems of the city man- 
ager in a small city, and that there wasn’t 
very much left for me to add. While I was de- 
bating with myself on how to carry on the dis- 
cussion at this meeting, I received a letter 
from Mr. Goines asking me to send him a 
brief outline of the principal points which I 
intended to take up, and if I had answered 
his letter at that time I would not have been 


able to give any outline, inasmuch as I had 
not the remotest idea of what to say at this 
meeting. He followed his letter a week or so 
later with a telegram asking for a draft of 
my convention paper, and then I had to get 
busy. 
The Diplomat 

One of the greatest problems that confronts 
us in our daily work is that of being and act- 
ing the part of the diplomat. Some of us are 
born with tact, some of us acquire it with long 
practice, and unfortunately there are some of 
us who simply have not or cannot acquire it. 
When we receive a complaint, and everyone of 
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us knows that the manager is the target at 
which all complaints are fired, from people 
with selfish motives, personal interests to be 
satisfied, who are antagonistic towards the 
manager plan of government, back biting, who 
extend the right hand of fellowship and keep 
the other hand in readiness to hit at the first 
opportunity, and treat the complainant with 
respect, give the complaint careful and just 
consideration, lay aside our personal feelings 
and send away a satisfied customer, we have 
to use tact and diplomacy. 


The Menacing Politician 

I wonder if there is a community that is 
entirely free from politicians. And by “poli- 
tician” I do not mean a statesman, but I am 
referring to the man who wants to be dictator 
of the community, a little god that everyone 
must bow to and who believes that he holds the 
destiny of the town in his hands. He believes 
he can persuade the majority of voters into 
his way of thinking. Sometimes he, himself, 
feeds from the political trough. He is against 
the manager plan because it takes away from 
him any possibility of carrying out election 
promises for appointments. He will sacrifice 
the welfare of the entire community if he can 
attain his own selfish ends. 


The Know-It-All 

And then all of us at some time have met 
the man who immediately after being elected 
to council knows all about conducting the 
affairs of the municipality. He is going to 
revolutionize the entire system and put it on 
a “business basis.” His information has been 
given by outsiders, generally “advisers.” He 
enters upon his councilmanic duties with great 
speed and a head full of ideas. The manager 
is going to earn his salary. He represents the 
taxpayers, and their interests are going to be 
protected. If he is interested in the commun- 
ity as a whole he doesn’t present any problem, 
and it is refreshing at times to work with such 
a man, who usually brings constructive ideas. 
But the bullheaded councilman, the man who is 
interested in creating new positions for his 
friends, who plays to the grandstand at every 
opportunity, and can only think in terms of 
votes, is a problem. He may wear himself out 
and soon tire of being in the minority. Us- 
ually he doesn’t do any harm. But there are 
none so blind as those who will not see, and 
these two types present a problem. 

Citizen Indifference 

The average American citizen is indifferent 

towards his government. His only interest is in 


his tax bill, with an occasional spark of life at 
election time. He grumbles about high taxes, 
but never takes the time to investigate how the 
money is spent. His indifference, his lack of 
interest in the municipal problems of his com- 
munity have thwarted the progress of his 
town. How is his attention to be directed to- 
ward the results being obtained from the ex- 
penditure of his taxes? Publicity. Sure. But 
what kind? A few years ago an auditor in his 
work of checking over the accounts of a mu- 
nicipality established the fact that a shortage 
existed in the sinking fund account. Due pub- 
licity was given by the local newspaper. The 
council worked out a financial plan whereby 
the shortage would be made up over a period 
of years. Two years passed. The membership 
of council changed. At one council meeting 
the question was raised about the shortage 
and a great plea put forth by one of the new 
members for immediate action to rectify this 
condition. He gave the impression that the 
shortage had only come to his attention a few 
days prior and yet he had lived in the com- 
munity for several years. He may have been 
too busy to read the local paper. 

Consideration was being given to paving a 
street by direct taxation instead of the usual 
assessment method. The question laid over 
for one meeting and then it was voted to pave 
by general taxation. No citizens were preaent 
to voice their approval or disapproval. The 
paper carried the story the next day. About 
three weeks afterwards the work was started, 
and the second day it was sidewalk talk that 
certain property owners were having their 
street improved at the expense of all of the 
taxpayers. But I seriously doubt if the in- 
formation was obtained from the newspaper, 
inasmuch as the type of pavement to be used 
was reported differently from that printed in 
the newspaper. 

I do not want to imply that the newspaper is 
to blame. The editor of our local paper is a 
“square shooter” and is not interested in 
promulgating any scheme or idea that is not 
of benefit to the community as a whole. He is 
familiar with the manager plan, and is an 
ardent supporter. But due to the indifference 
of his readers, it is mighty hard to acquaint 
them with what the municipality is doing. 

Municipal Reports Do Not Serve Purpose 

Municipal reports are unsatisfactory and do 
not accomplish anything. They provide an- 
tagonistic people with a tool that they can 
distort to their own satisfaction. Generally 
they are “dry” and uninteresting, full of fig- 
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ures that don’t make any impression in the 
minds of the average laymen. 
The Sidewalk Orators 

We are all familiar with the sidewalk ora- 
tors and the members of the stove-league. 
They have a solution to every problem, and 
it is surprising how large a ball of yarn can 
be spun from a slender thread. They are the 
spreaders of information of every nature in 
the small community, and present a problem 
to which there seems to be no solution. They 
make no attempt to obtain first-hand informa- 
tion or verify facts, but are always willing to 
accept statements and pass them along. They 
are not the successful men of the community 
and very rarely have made a success of their 
own line of work, and yet they can correct all 
municipal ailments and do the work better 
than it is being done. But alas, when pressed 
for a complete solution, fail to part with even 
a hint on how to correct conditions. 

Pennsylvania Managers Meet 

In the Western section of Pennsylvania 
there are ten managers so situated that all 
are within easy traveling distance of each 
other. Last summer these men would meet 
about every six weeks for a part of the day 
and evening and exchange ideas. These meet- 
ings were very informal but very interesting. 
We found that by talking at random many 
questions were raised that were problems to 
some of the others, and generally there was 
someone in the group that had a solution. This 
year we are not having meetings so frequently, 
but are having them over the week-end at some 
centrally located place. It is hoped that by 
this arrangement more of the managers 
throughout the entire state of Pennsylvania 
will be able to attend. 

Training the Active Manager 

The proper training of a city manager after 
he is in office presents a serious problem, 
especially to those in the smaller communities. 
When we realize that most of the members of 
this association are serving communities of 
population under 20,000, and that most of us 
have had little or no training along the lines 
of political science, we are faced with the 
startling fact that many of us are not familiar 
with all the phases of municipal government. 
How are we and the future managers going 
to receive the proper training? At present 
there are several agencies, such as the corres- 
pondence courses offered by Syracuse Univer- 
sity, that are attempting to correct this defect, 
but it is my personal opinion that such train- 
ing mu8t come through the Association. It is 
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the paramount duty of the Association to pro- 
vide some method whereby its members can 
become better qualified for their work. Proper 
training is a problem that must be solved. And 
there must be, after the training, some method 
of a “follow-up,” some way whereby we can 
keep up with the latest ideas on construction, 
sanitation, etc., as there are many publica- 
tions devoted to all branches of engineering. 
It is my firm belief that we must look to our 
own publication for ideas in Public Manage- 
ment. It is a great magazine, and it can be 
made better if you and I and the other fellow 
will contribute to it. I do not believe it should 
be used for propaganda purposes, but for the 
education of the membership. 
Membership in Local Clubs Worthwhile 

One asset to the fellow in a small community 
is the civic organization, whether it be Ki- 
wanis, chamber of commerce, or a similar 
body. One of their fundamental purposes of 
being in existence is to help make a better 
community, and they are noted for their great 
work in promoting public projects. As a rule 
their membership is composed of business men 
who want to see the town grow and want to 
see their municipal affairs conducted in the 
Same manner, and in the same degree of 
efficiency with which they conduct their own 
business. They are very far-sighted, and as a 
rule are not interested in political factions of 
their community. While some of you do not 
agree with me, I firmly believe that every city 
manager should be an active member of some 
civic organization. Sometimes it is only 
through these organizations that certain prob- 
lems can be solved, and sometimes it is neces- 
sary for these organizations to take an active 
part in putting across to the voters the real 
facts when the question of improvements is 
given them for their approval or disapproval. 
(Applause. ) 

Chairman Goines: It seems that we all have 
about the same problems. They may be classi- 
fied variously. You may classify them as in- 
terior problems and exterior problems, the in- 
terior problems being those problems that 
come up in routine work, the management and 
administration of your police department, 
fire department, health department, public 
service, financial, etc. 

On the other hand, the exterior problems 
are those which are outside of our immediate 
organizations and which we cannot correct by 
an order or by a change emanating from our 
respective offices. Among them are public re- 
lations, a dormant public consciousness, and an 
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unfriendly local press, as Mr. Pierce has so 
well pointed out, such problems as we have 
always with us, like the politician. 

Those problems are common to every city, 
whether small or large. You might again 
classify them as the tangible and intangible, 
those that you can put your finger on and 
eatch, when you put your finger on them, they 
are not there. 

Gentlemen, the meeting is open to discus- 
sion. Let’s hear how some of you men solve 
or are attempting to solve, some phase of these 
many problems. Let’s have some constructive 
suggestions. We are all here for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Pardee (Visalia, Calif.): Mr. Chairman 
I am rather surprised to hear so many of the 
fellows in the city manager game in the East 
make statements such as you have just made, 
that we always have the politician present. I 
am on my second town; I have no trouble with 
politicians. It may be because California is 
not of partisan politics in state, county, and 
municipal affairs. 

We in our little town have some 8,000 people, 
and put in the charter in 1923. The old group 
of council was elected, and I find the success 
of any manager in any city depends entirely 
on the council, first of all. It-is first important 
that such council be in entire accord with the 
plan, and then that it be one that will go out- 
side the city preferably, and hire a manager 
that he may come in and put the plan across. 

This is my third council in two cities and I 
am very fortunate in having a council which 
has always been in accord with the plan. The 
first city I was in had been split in two over 
a strike in the oil fields, and I was brought in 
without either charter or anything of the kind 
and put in charge of the community. We had 
but very little difficulty. We had no difficulty 
as far as politics were concerned, and it was 
only some of the local opposition of the citi- 
zenry at large. But by putting up a rather 
united front we soon eliminated that. 

In the town I am in now the old council held 
over, the one whic was in power long -before 
the charter went into effect. We went ahead 
with the reorganization at once, and the only 
radical charge I made in the organization was 
dispensing with the entire police force. While 
there was some murmuring when we, did 
finally reorganize the police force, yet we 
found it worked very successfully. 

Just to show you the condition of the coun- 
cil, and I believe it is an example of how 
most of the councils in California work, I 


have never had an adverse vote from a single 
member of the council. I have never had the 
change of a single item of any point in the 
budget, not a single cent. I discuss the budget 
with the heads of my departments, but I don’t 
let them submit part of the budget. I make up 
the budget and operate and control the budget 
myself. 

We have an accounting system that is con- 
trolled by the comptroller. I have a monthly 
report from him and my method of budget 
control is simply plotting year by year over 
the same sheet, so I know very well where I 
am running. I am on my sixth budget and 
working within less than one-half of one per 
cent in each case. 

We found in going into the affairs of the 
community that our troubles had not been 
political; they had been more of carelessness 
or an attempt of the council to work out a 
budget. The council planned what it thought 
was a budget, but the usual procedure was 
this: A delegation would come in made up of 
citizens wanting something done, and some 
member of the council would turn to the city 
clerk and say, “How much money have we?” 
He would say, “We have $10,000.” “Oh, that 
is enough to run us until taxes come in,” and 
that money was taken and used without con- 
sidering the amount of money necessary to 
run the rest of the city. 

When I went there I found they were 
$14,000 in debt in the general fund, with a 
$1.74 tax rate and about a $9,000,000 valua- 
tion. I clipped $1,000,000 of the valuation and 
put the tax rate at $1.45, and we have $45,000 
in reserve. We borrow only through a bond 
issue. It is impossible for any city official to 
borrow money other than through the bond is- 
sue, with the exception of perhaps one or two 
cities in the state that borrow a small amount 
to run them between the point of the end of the 
fiscal year and the time the taxes come in. 
Long Beach, California, does that. 

The majority of the cities are running on 
their cash account or reserve fund, as we call 
it, and carrying over the gap that way. But 
this idea of politicians having anything to do 
with the city-manager form of government is 
something I don’t quite understand. There 
may be a difference between the way you oper- 
ate in the East from that in which we oper- 
ate in the West, and I think if you once get 
your community worked over to the idea that 
the city-manager plan is right, get the right 
kind of council, a council that wants to see it 
go across, and then get the manager with 
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strength enough, with character enough to see 
it does go across, and doesn’t allow the coun- 
cil to infringe on any of his prerogatives, there 
is no reason why politics should enter into the 
situation. 

There is another thing I have found: Each 
councilman should be treated exactly the same. 
We have a mayor, but he is only the chairman 
of the board, only the official and ceremonial 
head of the city, and is always elected by the 
members of the board themselves from their 
own group. I never make any statements to 
one of them on the street that I don’t repeat 
to all of them when I get in board meetings, 
and I have no intercourse with any member of 
the city council more than another. 

I don’t allow the members of the council to 
settle any affairs unless I am present. I have 
to be present at every meeting, under our 
charter. There is no collusion among the mem- 
bers of the council, as far as any particular 
improvement is concerned. I have never had 
any difficulty as far as the appointment of 
officials is concerned. I don’t know whether 
that is purely because it is California practice 
or whether it is because I happen to have a 
community that- is very amenable to the 
scheme. And also perhaps it is due to the fact 
that we have made a success out of the plan 
in that particular town. 

We do not own our own waterworks; we 
have no utilities at all. We take care of our 
garbage and are running a ranch or disposal 
farm for the sewage material. That is run- 
ning at a profit. It was opposed at first and 
the farmers thought an engineer wasn’t cap- 
able of running a ranch at a profit, but we 
showed that up. 

Chairman Goines: I am sure you have a 
mighty favorable position there. When I re- 
ferred to politicians, I don’t know about Mr. 
Pierce and the rest of you, but personally my 
reference to politicians didn’t necessarily mean 
partisan politics, Democrats or Republicans. 
We don’t have that condition in my town 
either, but we do have an element of the dis- 
gruntled. They don’t come out openly under 
the guise of any party whatever, but they are 
dissatisfied and unhappy because they can no 
longer dictate appointments nor formulate 
policies, and—their dissatisfaction is fre- 
quently made known in ways that are neither 
pleasant nor ethical. 

From what you have told us, Mr. Pardee, it 
seems that you must have some mighty effec- 
tive means of acquainting your public with 
what is going on and maintaining at all times 


an active interest in the city’s business. I am 
sure it would interest all of us if you would 
tell us just briefly what means you have for 
keeping your public in touch with the city 
manager. How do you get them to read your 
reports, or do you put out public reports? 
How do you keep them constantly on their toes 
and constantly behind the city manager? 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: I don’t put out any re- 
ports except some general statement through 
the papers. We have two papers in town and 
both are in favor of the plan and both backed 
me to the finish. They have now been consoli- 
dated into one paper, and that is also behind 
me. The only report I put out is just a general 
statement on some specific thing. I belong to 
the Chamber of Commerce, and I practically 
manage that as well as the city affairs. I also 
belong to the Rotary Club and appear very 
often before the other clubs in the community 
and church organizations. By coming in con- 
tact with them we are able to keep the com- 
munity pretty well advised. 


Chairman Goines: Mr. Ford, I see you 
bursting with something back there. 
Mr. F. W. Ford (Auburn, Me.): All I can 


say is, I would like to serve a council such as I 
just heard about. I think all of us would. A 
day or two ago we heard of the people who 
wanted something but didn’t want to pay for 
it. Most of us who are serving places where 
it has been in existence for a long while are 
faced with what the past has given us. We 
have a certain portion of every dollar that we 
have no control over whatsoever. In all the 
things we do we are going to give either a free 
hand or shackle the future. To take care of 
the present without burdening the future, to 
take care of the wants that come up every day, 
I believe, are the problems of the small com- 
munities that have been in existence for some 
time. 

I would take our own city, for example. We 
have there a tax rate of 35 mills on an evalua- 
tion of approximately 60 per cent. We have 
an area of seventy-five square miles, a road 
mileage of 351 miles; and a property valuation 
of approximately $19,000,000, or approxi- 
mately $200,000 to the square mile. We have 
to pay a state tax. I jotted down here a few 
moments ago a few of the figures on fixed 
charges which would, I believe, approximate 
many of our other smaller communities. 

Out of that 35 mills we pay 9.1 mills for 
our schools; we pay 7 mills to the state; 2.1 
mills to government; debt redemption, 3.5 
mills; interest on debt, 3.1 mills; sinking fund, 
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1.7 mills, or a total of 26.5 mills in just those 
items there, leaving of the 35 mills tax rate 
only 8.5 mills, which must take care of ad- 
ministration, highway, police, fire, charter, re- 
fuse and ash removal, garbage removal, 
health, street lighting and the like. 

It isn’t a great deal on an evaluation of 
$19,000,000. Yet with that we must operate 
the city. We must provide for the present, as 
I say, and we must provide also for the future. 
I believe all of us have that same problem. 
What we have got to do is make economies 
within a big group, to give them improvements 
and yet not burden the future. 

The City Farm 

For example, we have heard a lot about 
garbage. There is a question of business. For- 
tunately, on our city farm we have a regular 
dirt farmer. He is collecting our garbage to- 
day and raising pigs. By the use of that city 
farm, it used to cost us better than $1 per head 
for the inmates, but we are now down this 
year to 43 cents per day per inmate. Yet we 
only collect a little over half of the garbage. 
Families outside of the city collect the re- 
mainder of that garbage. 

Six months ago I went before the council 
with the suggestion that we collect all gar- 
bage, make our city farm self supporting, with 
a few dollars to spare. The attitude of certain 
members was influenced by the reaction from 
the people they represented, that we were go- 
ing into business and competing with these 
farmers and taking bread from their mouths. 
My own response to that was, that we were 
paying for the living of those farmers, and 
that the people served them. 

I want to give to my council, to my mayor, 
all information as to the things that are going 
on, without burdening them with detail. There 
was a time when I made no report to them 
outside of what was discussed in our meetings. 
I noticed certain reactions. People asked them 
about this, that and the other thing, and they 
didn’t know, they had to come and ask. When 
they found out, they were satisfied with what 
was going on, but in order to do away with 
any feeling of that nature I found that the 
monthly report, briefly stating what was go- 
ing on and made up from reports from the de- 
partment heads, was a splendid thing, and I 
also detailed what was going on in the immedi- 
ate future, and that solved the problem. 

Finance in a small town, I think, is the big 
issue—how far we should bond? How far we 
should pay? We have not bonded, only float- 
ing one bond issue. It is on an improvement 


which will last out several generations to come, 
and yet we are paying in some cases for things 
which have long since passed away. We issue 
nothing except serial notes and bonds. We are 
retiring our debt each year, and I might say 
that in a survey recently made in our state, 
only two cities in the state were systematically 
reducing their debt—our city happened to 
be one. 

But how long can we go on? How can we 
keep our people satisfied without increasing 
their rate, and giving them what they want? 
The public never comes to a meeting unless 
they are coming to ask for something. Night 
after night we meet, just the mayor, city 
solicitor, the five councilmen and the city clerk, 
and the reporter and myself. We do not at- 
tempt to keep the people informed through the 
press, because it is doubtful how many would 
read it. It is a problem to give enough to them 
so they will know and to put it across, and 
when they come to you I think your answer 
should be to say, “Yes, you can have it, but it 
is going to cost you so much.” 

I feel that is all we can do. We have a cer- 
tain pace at which we can go and carry on 
from year to year and improve to a certain 
extent each year, but to carry on at any 
greater speed than that is going to cost just 
that much more. 

Chairman Goines: Mr. Ford brings up @ 
thought there, the matter of income. All of 
our towns are limited as to income. Some towns 
are in business through their utilities, water 
and light, gas, etc. What cities are represented 
here that have found some other way of in- 
creasing their income without adding to the 
taxes? Mr. Ford, is that city farm that you 
speak of self supporting? 


Mr. Ford: It is not yet self supporting. It 
used to cost us approximately from $9,000 to 
$11,000 a year. The last year the net cost 
was $1,900. 

Chairman Goines: Do you expect it to be- 
come self sustaining in time? 

Mr. Ford: We could raise twice the number 
of pigs we raise today. We are getting $5,000 
a year out of our pigs. 

Chairman Goines: To what extent was the 
objection voiced to the city going into busi- 
ness? Was that very marked or not? 

Mr. Ford: The objection was that we were 
taking bread out of the farmers’ mouths. But 
I say the farmers are taking bread out of the 
other peoples’ mouths, and they think we 
shouldn’t allow it to work the other way. 
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City Not Authorized to Enter 
Enterprise 

Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt (Elizabethton, Tenn.) : 
On the question of going into business, I had 
some experience along that line. We built a 
stone quarry with the idea in view of produc- 
ing stone for the street building purposes. We 
had a quarry of sufficient capacity to produce 
considerably more stone than we had need for 
in our operations. We sold this stone the first 
year at a profit of about $20,000. The next 
year we took a contract with a company that 
was building a large industry in our city, to 
furnish them stone, and this action on the part 
of the city so incensed a gentleman in an ad- 
joining county who was operating a quarry 
that he enjoined us in the Chancery Court of 
our state from entering into this business, 
which he alleged was in competition with 
private enterprise. 

Upon an examination of the law we found 
that it is generally held throughout the states 
of this country that cities are not authorized 
to go into business outside of the ordinary 
governmental functions. The law recognizes 
the right of the city to operate market houses, 
which has grown up as a custom, which in a 
measure is in competition with the private 
landlords of the town. But even crushing stone 
and selling it to the public is considered in 
most of the reported cases as being beyond the 
province of the city government. 

The Manager’s Time 

I have been listening with a great deal of 
interest to this discussion of the small town 
manager and his problems, and the one thing 
that has not been touched upon, and which I 
think is a matter of very great importance, 
and which perhaps would be classified more as 
a matter of technique, is the matter of the 
small town manager and his time. When does 
a town become large enough that a manager 
should be given help? 

That is a problem that I am sure nearly all 
of us face. We have a multitude of duties to 
perform, and as our towns grow larger those 
duties increase. Perhaps it is somewhat a 
matter of educating the public. I know in my 
particular case I am called on to answer ques- 
tions with regard to a great many details that 
should be brought to the attention of somebody 
else. We have a city engineer who could 
answer a lot of questions that are put to me. 
We have a city recorder who could answer lots 
of questions. There comes a problem of being 
available to the public. When should a man- 
ager refuse to see somebody? 


Business 
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I will say of course that is a dangerous 
thing. I have gone to my office many mornings 
and found at nine o’clock a dozen people sit- 
ting in the lobby wanting to see me. Perhaps 
the whole forenoon would be taken up in dis- 
cussing matters with these people. They do 
not realize that a man’s time should be given 
over to other tasks, but they take up fifteen 
or twenty minutes in discussing something 
that is perhaps important and perhaps is not. 

I think that is a matter we might profitably 
talk to each other about. How do you organize 
your time? How do you handle your multitude 
of problems? I tried out having my secretary 
require everybody to tell what they wanted, 
and direct those who should see the city engi- 
neer to his office, and those who should see 
the recorder to his office, etc. A lot of people 
say, “I want to see the manager,” and that is 
all she can get out of them. People who had 
trouble seeing the manager would call up. You 
must answer your telephone. You may take 
up half a day answering your telephone. There 
are so many problems that I have been per- 
plexed about as our town grows, and I wonder 
at what place in the growth of the city there 
should be a larger organization installed to 
take care of it. I believe we might discuss such 
problems as that. 

Mr. W. A. Holt (New London, Conn.): In 
answer to the question just brought up, it 
seems to me every town should understand 
there is a certain limit beyond which human 
effort cannot go, and the thing to do is to go 
to your council and ask for the things you 
must have. It seems there is a point at which 
you must go to the town and ask for relief. 

Now in the matter of revenues other than 
taxes, that is a question which all of us have 
to face which is very perplexing. Of course 
you have licenses and fees and permits which 
you may figure on to some extent. We got 
quite an additional revenue by putting a small 
tax on the gasoline tanks, not those used by 
companies but by individuals who paid for 
their inspection. The public approved of it 
and there was no objection to it, inasmuch as 
it was covered by fire hazard. Thus I was 
able to pay for the salary of my deputy fire 
chief, who was also fire marshall. 

A Piggery Pays 

We operate a piggery in my town, and oper- 
ate it so we are able to show about $4,000 a 
year above our operating expenses. But it was 
taken up as a garbage disposal problem and 
a health measure, and so sold to the public. 
The health officer would not permit anyone to 
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take the garbage in the town except city em- 
ployes or city collectors. That did away with 
it from the health standpoint, and did away 
with the objection of taking bread from any- 
one’s mouth. 

You must have a man at the head of your 
piggery who is a practical pig man, and the 
only way that you can get one outside of good 
fortune is to try them out. We happened 
to get a good one. He costs us $1,800 
but he is worth all the money. We have never 
lost a pig through hog cholera, on account 
of proper innoculation which that man knows 
about and has done at the proper time. We 
have lost some through pneumonia, but not 
cholera. 

Occupational Taxes 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: I might say we have an 
occupational and business tax in our town that 
runs about $12,000 a year. We get about 20 
per cent of our gross income from occupa- 
tional and business tax, fines and fees, income 
from the farm and payment for special duties 
that we perform for the citizens of the com- 
munity. That helps considerably. 

Chairman Goines: It seems there are really 
two classes of demands we have to meet, de- 
mands for money and the demands for more 
time for the manager. 

Mr. B. J. Pardee: As far as the time of the 
manager is concerned, I have heard a good 
many fellows in different parts of the country 
discuss the idea of an assistant city manager. 
I cannot see the necessity of it myself, because 
I feel you can delegate many of the details to 
a department head or junior officer, unless you 
took them in with the idea of training them. 
That has been suggested and I think would go 
a long way toward solving the problem. It 
isn’t because I need anybody to fill the posi- 
tion, or because there is any particular demand 
of anybody to fill the position. I don’t suppose 
outside of answering the ’phone or looking 
after the general activities of the town, I put 
in an hour’s work a day—not to exceed that. 

I have a good city engineer in charge of his 
department, and a good chief of police in 
charge of his department, a good fire chief and 
a good superintendent of streets, a good health 
officer in charge of the health department, and 
each one of those men handles his own work. 
If a man calls up and wants to know some- 
thing having to do with the city nurse, I send 
him to the city nurse. : 

Chairman Goines: The whole thing is a 
matter of delegating authority and responsi- 
bility to the proper party. It seems to me 
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that in the very small town where we are 
unable to have proper assistants to whom this 
authority may be delegated, it becomes largely 
a matter of the manager exercising the same 
care as he would in budgeting his finances 
with respect to his own time. In other words, 
buget or schedule his own time and put him- 
self under the same sort of system that he 
puts his dollars into his treasury. 


I am going to call upon Mr. Bingham, who 
has worked out a very good system, to sketch 
us just briefly some of his ideas along the line 
of budgeting the city manager’s time. His 
plan has worked out. 

Mr. C. A. Bingham: The time proposition 
varies very much with the size and class of 
the town and how much work you are doing. 
In one town in Florida in which I worked we 
had only 30,000 population normally and 
about 80,000 during the winter season, and we 
did about $18,000,000 worth of work in two 
years. That can’t be compared with any town in 
California or Texas or any place else. Condi- 
tions are entirely different. 


In that town we had two assistants, one an 
assistant manager to whom we paid $4,800 a 
year, and another man, an apprentice, Mr. 
Donnelly here. To get up and say that no city 
manager needs an assistant needs some quali- 
fying statement with it, because occasionally 
you do need an assistant. 


As far as dividing your time goes, a number 
of years ago I conceived the brilliant idea of 
making a placard and having on there some- 
thing along the line that the city manager’s 
office hours were divided thus, “eight to nine, 
consultation with the city officials; nine to ten, 
dictation; ten to eleven, open to the public; 
eleven to twelve, office practice; luncheon; in 
the afternoon, inspection of public works.” I 
had a classification for each hour. I only had 
it up there two days when I had to take it 
down. The people laughed at it. You can’t 
schedule your time that way. 


I have a dictaphone at home and dictate 
from two to three cylinders every night. I 
am in a small town and I do not get the as- 
sistance. I have one girl who does the pur- 
chasing, another girl to do the typing. That is 
all I have in my office and I have to give a 
great deal of time to the superintendents and 
to the public. Therefore I must dictate at home 
at night. The beauty of dictating into the 
machine is, you take the cylinders down in the 
morning and you can be out all day and in the 
evening your letters are on your desk ready 
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for you. But it is working double time. I am 
willing to do it, however. 

Then the occupational tax was mentioned. 
I find conditions vary in various states. Down 
in Florida you could tax their heads off for 
occupational taxes, but you couldn’t do that 
in New England. They would tar and feather 
you. So those things are entirely different in 
various parts of the country. 

Using Profits From Public Utilities 

Another thing I find done so differently in 
different localities is the taking of profits from 
public utilities and applying them to reduc- 
tion of the tax rate. For instance, the City of 
Holland, Michigan, built a hospital out of the 
revenue from a light plant. You can’t do that 
in Massachusetts and a good many other 
places. We have municipally owned and oper- 
ated electric light plants, but we can’t take 
a nickel from those receipts to apply on other 
accounts. 

Ordinance Revision 

Chairman Goines: I want to ask for some 
information to apply to a problem I have in 
my own town. We have been working for 
some time on a revision of our ordinances. We 
had a proposition made to us a couple of 
months ago by a firm of attorneys that makes 
a specialty of revising, codifying, revamping 
and working over city ordinances. These fel- 
lows charge plenty for their work. Comparing 
with what they charged in other places, we 
figured out very easily with a lead pencil that 
they were getting about $100 a day for their 
services, plus the cost of printing, binding, etc. 

Naturally that didn’t go down with the coun- 
cil very smoothly. These fellows were pre- 
pared for that with a very elaborate statement 
as to how they were financing the cost of 
their work in other towns by applying all of 
the various occupational taxes which could be 
charged on the various businesses throughout 
the town, the real estate man, the shoemaker, 
the banker, and the whole works. 

You men who come from New England 
haven't got all the blue laws. We have some 
that are awfully blue. They are awfully old 
and still on the beoks. These fellows proposed 
to make all these laws which were permitted 
by the statute, operative in this new ordinance 
book they were going to get out, and by en- 
forcing them we would be able in a single year 
to pay from those collections the cost of this 
book and all this work. It ran from about 
$2,200 to $2,500 for the job. 

That made quite an appeal to some people, 
but it did not to me. I have opposed it and am 


continuing to oppose it on the ground that by 
so doing you are penalizing a man for doing 
business in the town; that it is not a legitimate 
means of income; that you are entitled to 
collect a special tax, a permit fee or a license, 
only from such business or occupations as re- 
quire special or extra service from the city, 
such, for instance, as a pool hall, a dance hall 
or some business of that sort which requires 
special police protection or watching. 

Now the question I am asking you gentle- 
men, is my position right as to not encourag- 
ing this work, or is it not? I think it is, but 
I would like to hear from somebody on that 
particular point. 

Mr. George A. Young (Glencoe, IIl.): 
Glencoe had a similar problem. We have just 
been revising our code, or rather been codi- 
fying our ordinances. We never had any code 
previously. We have been doing it with the 
help of the legal department of the Illinois Mu- 
nicipal League. The league has a man who 
has specialized in that kind of work and he is 
very good. He has done the work for a number 
of municipalities in Illinois with a good deal 
of success. 

It has been my privilege to go over the work 
with him in quite considerable detail. We have 
the same problem of the licensing of a great 
many occupations which we never knew could 
be licensed. We talked this thing over pretty 
carefully and I took a stand very similar to 
yours; that we ought to license such occupa- 
tions as require regulation and inspection, and 
the license fee should be ample to pay for that 
inspection and provide for it. But other busi- 
nesses which do not require inspection should 
not be licensed, because the licensing of them 
would draw down a pretty strong fire from 
the business people. It would be putting them 
under a handicap. We are pretty close to other 
municipalities, and business men in the neigh- 
boring municipalities are in competition with 
our own, and anything we do to handicap our 
own business men would, in my mind, be to 
the detriment of the village. For that reason, 
we have taken a stand very similar to yours 
in this matter. 

Mr. O. F. Weissgerber (San Mateo, Cal.): I 
was very much interested in your proposition 
regarding the ordinances, Mr. Goines. I feel 
somewhat the same as you do. Perhaps each 
and every one of the cities we represent, as 
far as the ordinance book is concerned, go back 
into remote periods with a lot of obsolete ordi- 
nances. 
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reminds me that just after the war a firm of 
accountants came to our water department 
office—this happened in Wisconsin—and made 
proposition of going over all our freight 
bills with the idea of checking them over and 
getting a rebate from the railroad companies. 
Their pay was to be half of what they saved. 
We accepted it and we made a few hundred 
dollars on it. However, had it been the other 
way, we would have paid. 

On the question of hiring these experts, it 
seems to me the work should be done by the 
city attorney. We all know that as a general 
rule in the small cities the city attorney is a 
part time man. Very few small cities can 
afford to pay an attorney for his full services. 
If he is too busy, it seems to me it would be 
good policy to have him hire an assistant. That 
could be done by getting someone from the 
University and let him work in connection with 
the manager. It wouldn’t take very long in 
going through the ordinance book to decide 
for yourself what ones should be retained and 
what ones are obsolete. Many have beén re- 
pealed and amended. 

I personally feel the revision of ordinances 
should be done every so often and the expense 
can be cut down by having it done in the city 
attorney’s office or under his direction. 

Mr. Roseberry (Newton, Kan.): Last year 
we revised the city ordinances of Newton. 
They had not been revised for about twenty 
years, and consequently it was almost impos- 
sible to tell what was an ordinance and what 
wasn’t without going clear back through the 
city clerk’s record. We submitted that to our 
city attorney, who was a very competent young 
man, and we furnished him through our files 
references from all the cities of Kansas, and 


went over the proposed ordinances with him 
and he drafted them. We paid him a little over 
$300 for his work and the work of his stenog- 
rapher, plus the cost of publication of 300 
copies, which I think was about $250. 

We found afterward that we had very few 
mistakes made in those ordinances thet it was 
necessary to correct by additional ordinances. 
In the matter of license fees, we did place a 
number of license fees in the ordinances, which 
had not been previously enforced in the town, 
but they were for things requiring city service. 
Due to the fact the citizens were not used to 
paying those things, we had a great deal of 
contention over that for some little time. We 
had quite a row in our city and had a citizens’ 
committee make an investigation. But we got 
it quieted in very nice shape, and our ordi- 
nances are working very well at small expense. 

Chairman Goines: Mr. Roseberry, isn’t the 
groundwork of your ordinance revision already 
done by the Kansas Municipal League? I have 
several copies of the Kansas ordinances of the 
various towns and I find a very close simi- 
larity throughout in the form that has been 
followed. 

Mr. Roseberry: I think you will find that 
similarity is due to the fact that all city ordi- 
nances in Kansas have to be based on state 
law. The state law virtually tells you what 
you can do and what you cannot, but you 
may have a different situation in your state. 

Chairman Goines: Gentlemen, our time for 
adjourning this round table has slipped by, 
and we will adjourn at this point, but if you 
care to remain, we will continue the discussion 
in an informal manner right here. 

... The meeting adjourned at five o’clock. . . 

ADJOURNMENT 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN THE LARGE CITY 


Wednesday Afternoon, 

The meeting convened at two-fifteen P. M., 
Mr. Fred H. Locke, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
presiding. 

Chairman Locke: The subject of the prob- 
lems of the manager in the large city includes 
many problems and is such a very wide sub- 
ject, as broad and varied, as the sins of man 
and as difficult to solve as his ultimate desti- 
nation. There are no rules we can apply 
which will solve all these various problems, 
each being a distinct individual proposition. 
However, there are certain fundamentals by 
which we can govern ourselves. We have in 
the realm of problems various phases of muni- 
cipal government and some phases that are 
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not in municipal government, for instance, 
finances, politics, labor unions, traffic, police 
and fire department organizations within 
the city, the influence of selling organizations 
seeking to control the use of certain materials, 
the satisfying of critical citizens, and the sell- 
ing of your own government to its citizens. 

All of these problems require careful con- 
sideration, and I am sure we are going to be 
better able to solve these problems after we 
have listened to the distinguished speaker who 
is to address us on this subject, Mr. O. E. 
Carr, who has had a long, varied and wide ex- 
perience as manager in handling these prob- 
lems. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE MANAGER IN THE LARGER CITY 
By O. E. Carr, City Manager Fort Worth, Texas 


The city is a development of man’s gregari- 
ous nature. It is an association of people 
joined together for mutual benefit, welfare, 
and protection. The crowding of humanity 
into cities in the old days did bring protection 
from the robber barons but it corrected one 
difficulty only to develop many others. Safety 
being provided, the problems of transporta- 
tion, health, and sanitation appear. Also our 
modern city becomes the shop as well as the 
market for the work of the world. 

For the purpose of this discussion, a larger 
city is assumed to be any city of over twenty 
thousand. Size, however, is such a relative 
factor that no hard and fast distinction should 
be drawn between a large city and a small 
city. In fact, any problem present in a mod- 
ern large city exists in embryo in a small city. 
The difference is but one of degree. 

City managers have often heard Mr. White 
and others, in moments of expansiveness, 
lament the creative inactivity of managers in 
the governmental field—and they wonder why. 
In the light of this very recent experience in 
trying to get thoughts together, I know why. 
Days are too short for the activities thereof; 
evenings are filled with duties, meetings, and 
preparation for the next day’s hectic run. 

Creation means time to mass information 
and experience, to assimilate and to digest and 
then to take well known quantities and casts 
and send them forth again as new ideas or a 
material improvement through the develop- 
ment upon the old. In later years when the 
time comes that I may retire from the active 
duties of city manager, I am going to have 
time to think of other things than the day’s 
work, to browse, and to contemplate. For Dr. 
White’s benefit, I shall dedicate those last 
years to a further study of government and its 
problems. When my nose is off the grindstone 
of daily work and my mind is not weary with 
the details thereof perhaps I may be able to 
grappel with solutions undisturbed. In spite 
of every care to delegate duties, the details 
which still must come to the attention of the 
manager are so taxing that they absorb every 
energy that he has. This is not only true of 
the manager’s office, but it is true of political 
executives generally. The private company 
manager may delegate duties. At the present 
time to take the same freedom in a city office 
would be fatal to the operation of the city- 
manager plan. 


This is not a large trouble but it is a most 
nagging one. It is very hard for the manager 
of the larger city to conserve any time at all 
for personal or family life and the drains 
which the condition makes upon his vitality 
may be measured in the personal history of 
those men who serve the larger cities. 

In the small city, the manager is close to 
his problems. Like the advertisement for a 
certain oil, he is not only “Three in one,” he is 
more. He is direct head of engineering, he 
personally looks after the construction, clean- 
ing and repairing of streets, he superintends 
sewer construction and maintenance and per- 
sonally knows of every arrest made as well as 
of every fire in the city, and must personally 
solve all health and welfare problems. He 
knows most of the citizens personally and they 
know him well enough to talk with him about 
all that is done or not done, to blame or praise. 

The small city develops the resourcefulness 
of the manager himself. The large city taxes 
the organizing ability of the man, taxes and 
handicaps him. 

The city manager takes up his duties. The 
first problem that he faces—faces and tries to 
solve during his tenure of office is the citizen- 
ship. Today, ideals of citizenship are being 
taught in the schools. Speed the day when the 
affairs of each city will be scrutinized at 
least as closely as are the affairs today of long 
dead Rome. 

Morality and integrity of men may seem to 
have no place in this discussion and time does 
not permit much development of the idea, yet 
again and again, in the problems to be pre- 
sented the two are ever in the background. 
Humanity does not seem to be born with any 
definite knowledge of right and wrong. Right 
and wrong are relative and are affected 
largely by training and environment. It is a 
matter of history that a preacher shot down 
an unarmed and harmless man in cold blood 
on a Saturday afternoon and then, himself, 
sold the story of the killing to the newspapers 
of Chicago and New York and was ready the 
next day to give his flock a Sunday sermon 
with the text “There can be no condemnation 
for those that are in Christ Jesus.” He did 
not see the travesty of it all. He did not live 
in a village. 

In a village, men know each other’s 
affairs. In a city a man may bury himself, 
separate his business and social life, exercise 
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secrecy in all forms of crime, moral, social, or 
spiritual. The very real and potent restraint 
of the desire for approbation and honor such 
as operates in small communities, for the 
general good of the citizen, looses its power in 
the larger city. A stream can rise no higher 
than its source. A city must have the char- 
acteristics of its composite citizenship and 
therefore the small city will pass to the head 
of the class in quality of its men. 
City Administration—A Business 

An ordinary citizen is not interested in the 
affairs of government in the abstract—only 
in the concrete and personal—his own street, 
his own personal business, his taxes. The last 
few years have been full of much talk about 
business in government, and government is a 
business. City administration is a “business, 
but it is a business which attempts to deliver 
to each citizen the convenience which he 
should have at cost. There is surely loss or 
gain. One may spend more and receive less. 
But a private business may say definitely 
“This year we made after all expenses 
$100,000 clear gain.” A city may say “This 
year we took in so much in taxes and spent so 
much in service.” But the balance sheet is 
not figured for profit but for service. This 
is where waste and.corruption creep in. The 
ambitious politician may find it convenient to 
juggle the sizeable figures of the city expendi- 
tures to his own ends. If the business were a 
private affair the dividends which the stock- 
holder would receive from a going concern 
would effectually silence criticism. 

The manager takes over a city organization 
functioning questionably, and must develop 
loyalty and pride in work. He cannot fire by 
wholesale as he is sometimes tempted to do. 
He must feel his way. He must be sure that 
he is not moving faster than the public will 
approve. If a business manager finds a lack 
of loyalty, or sympathy or competency, he can 
fire and hire at will. But a city manager must 
think of other things. His stockholders num- 
ber many thousands, all of whom are expect- 
ing many things, especially where self is con- 
cerned, but know that there will be no divi- 
dends. Stockholders of a private business are 
very anxious to see it grow. Many cifizens 
are not willing that a city should so progress 
because of the increase of taxes. 

The city manager should constantly be in 
touch with the work of each and every city 
department. Not only is it necessary to secure 
a competent man for a department head, but 
it is also necessary to be in such close touch 


with the work in each department as to make 
-sure that the morale, loyalty, and efficiency 
of the department are all that they should be. 

A department head holds a position on ac- 
count of personal prestige or on account of a 
happy, popular personality. Such a man, if 
capable, is better trained to his work and kept. 
He already holds the respect and esteem of 
the citizenship, and he will be more valuable 
in the organization than a more competent 
man, not so well known locally. 


Economy in Municipal Expenditures 

It is always most important to keep muni- 
cipal expenditures within reasonable limits. 
In any city department it is always possible to 
increase expenditures. The thing to be ac- 
complished may be desirable, but it cannot be 
done without increasing the tax burden and 
passing on to the citizens generally, an undue, 
unnecessary and exorbitant tax rate. Whether 
the street should be cleaned daily or weekly 
is often a problem in sanitation, and it is an 
expense which should be measured by the need. 
In other words, if the streets are kept reason- 
ably clean, additional time and labor spent 
upon them is in a measure, wasted. 


In the matter of garbage collection—under 
conditions where one collection each week will 
serve reasonably well it is a needless expense 
to make the rounds more often. The same 
principle obtains in all city departments. It is 
where council-manager government has the 
edge on the commission plan. Each commis- 
sioner wishes the greatest activity and ex- 
penditure in his own department. But the 
manager and council tries to develop evenly 
and systematically every department. 


Crooked Contractors 

The larger the city, the more menacing the 
problems of crooked contractors. They are 
“hang-overs” from the days of equally crooked 
city officials. This type of contractor can 
hardly visualize a fair and square bid on city 
work, and an award by the council to the low- 
est responsible bid—a condition which obtains 
in practically every one of the council-man- 
ager cities. This type of contractor is always 
against us. He misses the game of “dog eat 
dog,”—there is no longer any use for the 
building up of a following in high places. No 
men were shrewder judges of human nature. 
In Iowa several years ago, they had built up 
a system of courtesy bids with such results 
that a competitive bid was never received. Let 
us hope that the crooked contractor is a 
vanishing race. 
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Taxes 

It is the duty of a city manager to see that 
the taxes in his community are assessed on all 
property on a fair and equal basis. The next 
duty is to see that the taxes are collected from 
rich and poor alike without any favoritism 
whatsoever, and the third and perhaps the 
most important duty of all is to see that this 
money gathered from the willing and the un- 
willing, the rich and the poor, the widows and 
the orphans, based on a fair and equal valua- 
tion, is honestly and efficiently administered 
so that every citizen and every taxpayer gets 
as near as possible one hundred cents in ser- 
vice for every tax dollar spent. 

Cities are like children, they may grow 
rapidly or slowly. Fortunate indeed the city 
of slow growth from one point of view at least 
—she will not find it so hard to live within 
her income. The rapidly growing city of 
today must carry a high and courageous heart 
and a liberal pocket book. It is hard to keep 
up with the public demand for improvements. 
Then almost overnight the manager must pro- 
vide for a new activity in the world of trans- 
portation. He must think and plan in terms 
of airways, planes, hangars and fields with 
accompanying necessities and activities. 

The days of street parking are almost over. 
The motor cars have so cluttered up the streets 
that they are beginning to crowd themselves 
out of them. We thought street railways were 
doomed. Now we are not so sure. It seems 
that we will have to make the most of all 
transportation to serve our rapidly develop- 
ing country. The problems pertaining to 
street railways and their usually associated 
utility, electric lighting, are many and compli- 
cated. In fact, the largest problem of the 
large city is that of utility regulation. 

Public Utility Regulation 

To say that a public utility is entitled to a 
reasonable return on the value of all property 
used and useful in business sounds very simple. 
But what is the actual value of property used 
and useful to the utility, what is the amount 
of depreciation which should be allowed on 
the property, the going value, the working 
capital’ and various other intangibles? And 
these problems are not getting simpler as the 
days and years go by. 

In the good old days there used to be a local 
telephone company, a local electric light com- 
pany, and a local gas company, among other 
local enterprises. These are the years of ex- 
pansion. Today, in Fort Worth the telephone 
company is a subsidiary of the American Tele- 
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graph and Telephone Company. 


Today, in 
Fort Worth the Fort Worth Power & Light is 
owned by the Southwestern Power & Light 


Company, which, in turn, is owned by the 
American Power & Light Company, which, in 
turn, is managed and operated by the Electric 
Bond & Share Company. It is very difficult 
to gain real information on utilities. A suit 
will bring a deluge of experts, engineers, 
lawyers, and accountants whose main object 
in life is to wage rate cases and secure in- 
creases for the company they serve. In Fort 
Worth the Fort Worth Gas Company is 
owned by the Distributing company, the Lone 
Star Gas Company, which, in turn, is owned 
by the Lone Star Gas Corporation. So when 
one begins to look into the proposition of gas 
rates it is hard to locate the right company. 
Of course, the city has no power to investi- 
gate the Lone Star Gas Company whose 
properties go all through North Texas and 
Oklahoma. And, of course, the State of Texas, 
has no power to look behind the screen af- 
forded by the Lone Star Gas Corporation, a 
Delaware Corporation. 

The difficulties of obtaining reasonable 
public regulations of public utilities make 
municipal ownership desirable. Yet public 
ownership of utilities is beset with difficulties 
and problems. In the case of waterworks the 
difficulties seem less insurmountable and so 
generally they are owned by the cities. In the 
case of natural gas, municipal ownership is 
dependent entirely on the ability of the city 
to purchase gas at a reasonable price at the 
city gate from some pipe line company. The 
electric light and power companies are fast 
passing beyond the scope of serving one muni- 
cipality and are becoming a natural monopoly, 
serving a group of cities as well as the rural 
districts between. Today a local telephone 
company is practically useless unless it has the 
long distance connections afforded by the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

It does not clear the utility situation to real- 
ize that the companies loose no chance to 
secure the support of the influential men of 
the community. Financial friendship will go 
far in such situations and no company realizes 
it bétter than the utility companies. 

Publicity 

There are many who place the troubles of 
publicity ahead of all others, in the larger city. 
The matter is entirely a local condition. There 
are cities where the ownership of the press is 
in the hands of men of high ideals. They work 
consistently for the better conditions of the 
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masses and take the question of public leader- 
ship as a high trust. Unfortunately there are 
but few cities blessed with such press leader- 
ship. In these cities, however, it is easy for a 
city manager to secure and maintain the best 
relations with the public through the medium 
of the public press. 

Suppose that the city has but one medium of 
public expression, a newspaper owned and pub- 
lished by one whose interests are under his 
own hat and who habitually disregards the 
public weal for his own immediate personal 
advantages. Of course, no manager who at- 
tempts to do his duty can secure the approval 
and co-operation of a newspaper operated for 
private interests, simply because individual 
interests are very rarely in line with the gen- 
eral public good. In all communities the in- 
terest of the individual should be subordinate 
to the interests of the community at large. 
The policy of many of our newspapers in this 
country has been to “rule or ruin.” There was 
a time when such lack of support would have 
finished any manager. Today, all is not lost. 
The best publicity in any city, large or small, 
is that which comes to the city manager 
through his constant attention to duty during 
long hours at hard work. Change and im- 
provement in municipal affairs will be ob- 
served at once by the thinking men and women 
of that community, and in time, by the rank 
and file of citizenship. Individual observation 
on the part of the citizen may cause him to 
condemn even what he sees in black and white 
on the printed page. 

We have been as a people, very slow to 
change our practices, very loath to initiate a 
new line of thought. Contemplation of condi- 
tions today in America, would lead us to the 
conclusion that the press distributes a com- 
modity of necessity—news and that it is there- 
fore subject to regulation by the city as is 
every other utility. A citizenship is really 
entitled to news facts—and news facts un- 
colored by prejudice, by private interest, by 
personal ambitions or animosities. It is a far 
look into the future perhaps—but the press is 
really a utility. When that day comes when 
it is so recognized, then there will still be that 
thorn in the flesh of all cities—the regulation 
of it. 

As managers we have always known and 
labelled publicity as one of our greatest prob- 
lems. We fail in it often because we have not 
yet come to the ultimate—where we shall 
provide for it as we provide for other necessi- 
ties. Managers hesitate to take over another 


department which must operate directly from 
the central office. Correct information can 
come from no other source than this focus 
point of all activity. What a help it would be 
if a man could enter the office and say truth- 
fully, “I understand the aims of business 
government, I am able to interpret the work 
of each office to the people. I can place be- 
fore the people the plan of accomplishment 
and I can show results faithfully.” 

At the present time and with the facilities 
of the day for the promulgation of the city 
news—the wonder is—not that the citizenship 
understand so little but that they understand 
so well. The press is able to appeal to the 
psychology of the mass but the mass must do 
some independent inferential work of its own. 
Here is where the composite personality of 
citizenship steps in—and each reaction be- 
comes a thing that a professor of psychology 
would linger over. 

The manager is not the only member of the 
citizenship who realizes the potency of this 
intangible reaction. Political leaders listen 
closely for the reaction and capitalize it. All 
men who have built up a following have a 
strong sense of it. That is a great advantage 
that the leaders of the opposition have when 
the manager takes up his burden. They know 
what is apt to be the reaction of their people 
and they stand ready to throw a monkey 
wrench into the machinery at the critical mo- 
ment. Those who were trained to thinking in 
terms of government under the old political 
system are adept in arranging to the best ad- 
vantage a program of distribution of the 
spoils. No matter how little the favor, how 
insignificant the “job” distributed, where a 
little money is at hand for such use, a power- 
ful organization may be built up. It is hardly 
necessary to state here that any manager 
worthy of the name will scorn to build up per- 
sonal prestige at the expense of the people he 
in honor must serve. 

The Lawless Element 

And the last and greatest trouble! Even in 
small cities these days, there is a lawless ele- 
ment. In the larger cities, the lawless element 
has achieved splendid organization. Gangs 
have special fields of lawlessness and war 
upon encroaching gangs. The police system 
has broken down under tenfptation too great 
to withstand. The courts are disintegrating. 
Chicago and New York and our largest cities 
are almost helpless. The situation needs im- 
mediate attention. The causes should be 
located, segregated, and dealt with. It is our 
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crime wave and in our power to help solve it. 

There is not a business in the world immune 
to troubles. Thirty years ago the conditions 
in our larger cities were deplorable. The city 
manager has made his contribution to the 
world’s work. In the main he has thrown 
every energy he had to right as he saw it. We 
have made progress in better government and 
the manager has made a definite contribution 
to that progress. : 

Chairman Locke: Mr. Carr, I want to thank 
you in behalf of those present. We appre- 
ciate very much the contribution you have 
made to this meeting. Since Mr. E. M. Fry, 
city manager of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
who was to discuss this paper, is not present, 
we will make the discussion general. Mr. 
Carr, you have made several excellent points 
and I am sure there are many present who 
are interested in these very things. One is 
that the private company manager delegates 
his duties, but the city manager may not, is 
absolutely true. I believe we will all agree 
that the manager who is not on the job to look 
that the private company manager delegates 
his duties to others soon finds himself out of 
harmony with the public. I am sure that in 
the larger cities that is as true as it is in the 
smaller ones, perhaps more so, although for 
a tiie a man may get away with it; he may 
devote considerable time to outside interests, 
spend a lot of time playing golf and for other 
recreation, when he should be behind his desk. 
These things will tell eventually and will tend 
to lessen the respect the citizenship have for 
his ability and service. 

Mr. Carr made another good point. Don’t 
grow too fast. Don’t grow faster in your 
ambitions and desires to accomplish things 
than you have means to accomplish; in other 
words, sell your proposition to the citizenship. 
Get them to realize the necessity of it before 
you really attempt to accomplish. When you 
try the other scheme of selling your program 
too fast or pushing your projects too rapidly 
you will find a reaction takes place, even 
though you are actuated by the highest ideals 
and best purposes. It is better to proceed a 
little carefully until the citizenship are ap- 
praised of just what the needs are and are 
willing to spend their money. In other words, 
don’t increase their financial burden unduly 
until they are educated to the need. 

Crooked contractors. Mr. Carr also made a 
remark about crooked contractors. I believe 
every city has what we call crooked contrac- 
tors as well as honest ones. In our city, we 


have, I think, as good contractors as there are 
to be found anywhere, but I understand they 
would like to get together around the table and 
figure out how many jobs and what price they 
were going to get. Today we have a very 
good system of letting the jobs to the lowest 
best bidder. The fact is, our costs are reduc- 
ing each year, and that is a pretty good indica- 
tion of fair competition. 

One of the big problems referred to was 
the mass transportation problem or the prob- 
lem of local railways. One time, as Mr. Carr 
mentioned, we nearly all considered the street 
railways a thing of the past. We realize now 
they are a very much needed means of trans- 
portation particularly in our larger cities, 
because the congestion of streets by automo- 
biles has a very pronounced effect upon the 
riding public. For instance, in our city and 
many other cities the riding per capita is 
gradually decreasing, and it is only by the re- 
duction in the operating expenses that the 
railroads are able to continue to operate. The 
one-man car, for instance reduces the operat- 
ing expense perhaps in some cities $500,000 to 
$1,000,000 a year. Then there is the subject 
that you mention of no parking upon our 
streets which must eventually take place. It 
is a recognized fact that there is no known 
system of mass transportation at the present 
time equal to the street railway service. 

Many of you managers have a problem in 
the fly-by-night jitney proposition which is 
now in its inception around the country, no- 
rate taxi-cabs placed in the hands of irrespon- 
sible people who may flood the city with taxi- 
cabs. Columbus, Ohio, is a good example of 
this sort of business. I had an investigator 
check this matter up recently. At one of the 
street corners in Columbus, one afternoon he 
counted, (in thirty minutes), 172 of those 
cruising taxi-cabs passing by. You can im- 
agine what that means added to the traffic 
congestion of any city. It is a problem that 
you city managers, wherever you have an op- 
portunity to study it, should investigate care- 
fully before permits are granted for the opera- 
tion of the above mentioned taxis, because 
they are going to add to the congestion in 
your down town districts and they will also 
have a tendency to contribute to the delin- 
quency of your street car company by depriv- 
ing it of its much needed fares to operate 
successfully. These taxis take the cream, and 
sooner or later you are going to have a defunct 
mass transportation system. 

Mr. Carr mentioned the utility rates. Util- 
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ity control is one of the greatest problems to 
contend with, because of its various ramifica- 
tions. The rates in our state are regulated by 
a Public Utility Commission, so we go to the 
Public Utility Commission when we desire 
rates adjusted. In our city we have been very 
fortunate, I think, in building up a competent 
utility organization called the utilities depart- 
ment which is in the hands of an expert engi- 
neer who is able and who has worked out our 
utility rates for and with these various utili- 
ties. So we are not having any serious trouble 
or litigation. We try to meet the utility com- 
panies on an equitable basis. We have not 
agreed on the reproduction theory as a fair 
value. However, we have arrived at satis- 
factory conclusions with all but one utility 
company who are operating now on a basis of 
compromise agreement with the city. Thus we 
have gone a step further than most cities by 
preparing for this very thing you mention— 
the lack of organized intelligent effort on the 
part of a municipality in the face or against 
the organized efforts of experts, highly paid, 
highly trained men for the purpose of securing 
the highest possible rates for the utility—plac- 
ing the city at a decided disadvantage. 

What chance has a city to go into a rate- 
making case where the utility has all the data, 
all the organization and the city has one or 
two men who go in before the utilities commis- 
sion and say, “Gentlemen, we think we are 
charged too much.” 

Utilities Commission—“Why do you think 
so?” 

City—“Because we think so.” 

But if you can go in and show them your 
rate is based on fundamental principles, sound 
reasoning and in the spirit of equity, I think 
you will find you have a better show in secur- 
ing a rate reduction or getting proper rates 
than if you are not so prepared. Many cities 
have not prepared. They have simply drifted 
along hoping they may get by—(the sin of 
omission). Some six or seven years ago we 
started our utility department and today I 
consider it is one of the best municipally oper- 
ated departments in the country. 

As to the regulation of press, I would hate 
to tackle that job. I would rather tackle that 
Lone Star Gas Company than the press, be- 
cause they always have the last word, you 
know, and wield a wonderful influence among 
the people. 

Mr. Carr: I have learned that. 

Chairman Locke: I am now going to throw 
this meeting open for general discussion. I 


know enough subjects have been suggested to 
enliven the meeting if taken up by you mem- 
bers interested : 

Mr. L. C. Brower (Lima, Ohio): I think that 
was a very interesting paper, drawn from long 
experience. I hardly feel like getting up and 
talking after Mr. Carr, because I have not 
been in the municipal effort as long as he has. 

I would like to add one thing to the question 
of the rate cases. The cities are not alone 
handicapped by lack of talent of the pro- 
per caliber, and talent that is particularly 
specialized in rate cases. They are also handi- 
capped in engineering advice. If you men have 
had any experience, you will find there are 
very few engineering firms in the country 
which are qualified to testify expertly in rate- 
making cases, who are not employed by the 
utility companies. They are very few and 
far between, and you do have difficulty in com- 
bating with the engineering phase, the tech- 
nical part of the rate-making cases. 

I was very much impressed with a portion 
of the address that was given the other eve- 
ning by the former director of public safety 
of the City of Asheville, and I think it ties in 
very well with a portion of Mr. Carr’s paper, 
and also the discussion by Mr. Locke, the 
necessity of the manager, in his recommenda- 
tion to his commission, of being very careful 
in regard to bond issues for public improve- 
ment. We can see in our section of the 
country, probably no more than any other sec- 
tion, a tendency toward socialism. If I con- 
ceive the manager plan as being in any way 
tied in with socialism, I am wrong. There is 
no connection which I can see. And I think 
the question of whether this country is going 
to continue as a democracy or (some people 
would say advance) I would say retrograde to 
the socialistic form of government is largely in 
the hands of the managers themselves or the 
public officials. The big issue is the tax issue, 
which goes back into your bond issues. 

There are many demands on the part of the 
citizens for expenditures for necessary im- 
provements, from the standpoint of health or 
convenience. And then we all find that later 
on they don’t want to pay for those. I think 
it is the duty of every manager and every pub- 
lic official to only recommend expenditures that 
are absolutely necessary for public improve- 
ments, in increasing the taxes. 

As to the question of regulation of traffic, 
there is another item which is becoming a 
problem for the smaller of the larger cities 
and I believe some of those so-called big cities; 
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busses—what are we going to do with them 
from the standpoint of the occupation in the 
street, both in transit and discharging and 
taking on passengers. Some cities have regu- 
lar stations where that is done. Most cities 
have none, and that is a problem, and a grow- 
ing problem. It is one of the phases of the 
traffic problem that we all will have to solve 
sooner or later. 

I don’t know whether Mr. Locke was refer- 
ring to me as an embryo golf player or not. I 
don’t exactly feel that golf playing is neces- 
sarily neglected duty. Many problems that we 
have in the city of Lima have received con- 
siderable advice and assistance from the man- 
ager playing golf, but he should be careful 
to pick his companions. 

In the first place, a man must have his mind 
clear, and there is no mind clear if the body 
is not. If the manager is constantly at a desk, 
his mind becomes acrobatic from the mere 
standpoint of answering telephone calls and 
discussion with citizens who have real or 
fancied grievances and there should be relief 
er outlet for that. I think I have partaken in 
almost every sport there is and there is noth- 
ing like golf because you cannot play golf if 
anything else is on your mind. So it does clear 
your mind, gives you fresh air and good com- 
panionship, and a remarkable place to settle 
portions of the city’s problems. 

Chairman Locke: I believe we are getting 
healthy advice here. Mr. Harrell, have you 
some of them problems in Cincinnati? 

Mr. Harrell: I was hoping you would pass 
me up, because I feel so young here compared 
to the rest of the managers. There are three 
things we are doing for Cincinnati, and I 
would like to direct your attention to them and 
see what you men are doing along this par- 
ticular line. Mr. Carr spoke of utility regula- 
tion. We have in Cincinnati a utility depart- 
ment headed by a good man to whom we pay 
$7,500 a year. At the same time, the city man- 
ager has come to the conclusion that in addi- 
tion it is necessary for the city to retain one 
of the large firms as consultant. That is a 
thing he is considering now. Even a man of 
this high caliber with a large organization of 
employes in his department is not able to 
handle some of the large problems that come 
up now in the city utilities. The city manager 
is considering maintaining on a permanent 
basis one of the largest consulting firms in 
the country. 

Mr. Carr spoke of regulating newspapers. 
I think Cincinnati is unique in that all four 


papers support the city administration. It is 
very seldom that you see an attack on the 
city government. In fact, some time ago it 
was necessary to have a certain point come 
into court procedure. The attorney made it 
clear he was not attacking the city manager, 
but the department head. There was a dis- 
tinction there. You very seldom see the city 
manager attacked in the newspapers. Whether 
it is healthy, I don’t know, but it is the 
condition. 


Radio Broadcasting 


In addition, the city manager has felt there 
are some things he wants to get across to the 
people. Last Monday night he arranged with 
the broadcasting stations to give the city ad- 
ministration fifteen minutes every Monday 
night for the next year or two years, if neces- 
sary, at which time the department heads and 
various men in the departments are going to 
present the actual work their department is 
doing. For instance, the city treasurer is on 
for this coming Monday night, when he is go- 
ing to tell the story of the city treasury, but 
approaching it from this standpoint, to make 
it universal in its application as well as local, 
to lay down certain reasons for procedure and 
illustrate that by the practice in Cincinnati; 
we hope in that way to reach not only the citi- 
zens of Cincinnati, but to make it interesting 
everywhere. We have had lots of letters al- 
ready with just the preliminary publicity it 
has gotten. There is the fact that you are 
selling the government to the city over the 
radio. The broadcasting stations have been en- 
thusiastic over this and feel it is of benefit 
to them. 


In Cincinnati, we have the county school 
bond and city as taxing units. We found these 
different units were issuing large bonds with- 
out regard to the other. We also had a very 
unusual research bureau. The research bureau, 
in connection with the city administration, is 
forecasting the taxe rate for the next five 
years, by considering the tax rate of the past, 
what other cities are having as their tax rate, 
what the people in the various organizations 
feel is a reasonable tax rate. All those things 
are considered. For instance, they have set 
the tax rate for all three units as 22.50. They 
have gone to the city government and taken 
every department and tried to project for five 
years the normal and natural growth in every 
city service, that is in operating service of the 
city, and have established what would be the 
cost of those services, and the total tax rate 
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is the amount that can then be used for bond 
issues. 

It is very seldom, since the committee has 
been in operation, that we have gone over its 
recommendation. The idea being to keep cur- 
rent operating expenses and bond costs with- 
in a certain limit. 

Public Speaking of Managers 

I would like to ask this question of the city 
managers. Have they been flooded with re- 
quests to speak? I think our city manager is 
as well thought of in Cincinnati (and this is 
not propaganda) as any other city manager 
in the profession, and he himself felt, when 
he first come there, he never should refuse an 
invitation to speak, no matter how small the 
organization was. He was making three or 
four speeches a day. The result was a break- 
down in his health, but he sold himself to the 
people and to the city government. I am 
wondering if other managers are facing that 
problem and where they are drawing the line. 
In Cincinnati, now, the line is drawn every- 
where. No matter what the request is, it is 
referred to the mayor; sometimes the depart- 
ment head goes out. 

Mr. Price (Hamilton, Ohio): Being a neigh- 
boring city manager, and having seen a great 
deal of Mr. Sherrill’s work there, I can say 
there is not any question but what his execu- 
tive secretary has told the truth about his 
popularity in Cincinnati. I would like to say 
a word along the line of speaking. In Hamil- 
ton, we happen to have a great number of im- 
provement organizations, also a very large 
municipal ownership league, and it seems that 
the manager, coming into a new city, is called 
upon on numerous occasions to appear before 
those various organizations in order to get ac- 
quainted. The result was that during my first 
three months in the City of Hamilton all my 
nights, with the exception of three, were taken 
up speaking before these various organiza- 
tions. I went down physically myself for six 
weeks, and I haven’t approved very much the 
speaking proposition from that time on. 

I should like to cite to some of the managers 
here a few of the conditions that we encount- 
ered in taking over the City of Hamilton. That 
city is possibly a little different from a great 
many other cities. It owns and operates its 
own electric light plants, its own water plant, 
and its own gas distribution system. We were 
presented, in that city, with a deficit of 
$156,000 in our gas department. I am trying 
to bring out the part that Mr. Carr in his 
paper emphasized, the fact that through 
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troubles with the large utility concerns it is 
driving municipalities to municipal ownership. 
The gas distribution system that we have there 
is owned by the city. We purchase our gas 
from an outside concern. For a long time 
quite a fight was waged between certain fac- 
tions in our city, owing to the fact that the 
utility companies tried to rent or lease the 
city’s distribution lines, and offered as much 
as $75,000 a year rental for them, with the 
result this fight was carried on for two or 
three years. The former officials in the federal 
government became lax in their operation of 
that department, and leaks and so forth were 
let go unrepaired to the extent there was-a 
33.1 per cent leakage in the gas lines. Today 
we are happy to report that the departmet has 
a surplus of $30,000, and we have overcome 
the leakage from 33.1 per cent to 19.7 per cent. 

In view of this very flattering offer that was 
made by one utility concern for the leasing of 
these lines, the people of that city were so in- 
clined to maintain their own public utilities 
that when it was put up to a vote of the citi- 
zens, they rejected the offer of the utility con- 
cern. It was the same way with the electric 
light plant. We are building today a million 
dollar addition to our plant. 

In 1922 the city issued bonds to the extent of 
$650,000. They sold those bonds at 5% per cent 
and the money laid in those banks from that 
time until the first of January, drawing but 
2% per cent. So you see the tremendous loss 
that the city had been forced to take, due to 
injunctions and so forth in battling the utility 
concerns in trying to put over that munici- 
pally owned plant. I am heartily in accord 
with Mr. Carr’s statement when he in his 
paper makes reference to the fact that the 
municipality is to a great degree going into 
municipal ownership of utilities. 

We in Ohio are handicapped in that we are 
limited; we are forced to operate on a fifteen 
mill limitation. That is counties, schools and 
cities alike, and our big trouble is this. For 
example, we are going out here to buy a city 
park. A tremendous bond issue is placed be- 
fore the voters and it carries, but no thought 
is given whatsoever to where the current oper- 
ations are coming from to maintain that park 
after the issue is put over. To get away from 
the fifteen mill limitation, we are placing be- 
fore the voters in the November election the 
same proposition as the citizens of Cleveland 
and as the citizens of Cincinnati, to amend our 
charter, fixing a maximum for current opera- 
tion. Owing to the fact that is to be put to the 
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public this fall, we have evaded any bond is- 
sues this year. 

To get away from this so-called tax com- 
mission of three men as the law now provides 
in the state of Ohio, and of which the city has 
no representation on that committee, by fixing 
our maximum current operations, we will be 
able to get value and we are hoping a good 
many of the cities of Ohio will follow our plan. 

Mr. W. A. Snow (Miami, Florida): Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen: There are just two 
or three things about which I should like to 
speak. Being a new manager, I rather hesitate 
to say a great deal, but I have obtained a great 
deal from these sessions in the last few days 
and I would like to say one or two things. 

Public speaking is one of my problems, or 
was when I first came in. Being an engineer, 
I was not a very good speaker. I thought the 
mayor had to do all the talking, but I found 
the manager had to go out and speak at civic 
clubs and various organizations. I spoke for 
some time and then started sending out some 
of the department heads and then gradually 
went from speaking myself, and now I speak 
only when it is absolutely necessary to sell 
some part of the government to a group or 
organization. 

In regard to the contractors, I happened to 
be a contractor myself before I became a city 
manager, so perhaps I have a little better ad- 
vantage over an engineer. But I know all 
those practices and run up against them. In 
my experience, I know whether we have any 
complimentary bids or not and we can reject 
them before they go to the commission, if we 
wish. We have found the contractors fair. 
We have one problem and had a varying ex- 
ample of it the other day, of trying to elimi- 
nate the irresponsible contractor. When we 
call for bids, the notice says may be received 
from the city by responsible contractors only. 
Up to the present time, the city had been giv- 
ing out plans and specifications, and letting 
almost any one bid on them. We ran into a 
case where we thought we had a responsible 
contractor and he was not. Unfortunately the 
job was awarded to him. Now we have every 
contractor, before he can bid on the work, 
answer a questionnaire, giving practically his 
life history. Before the contractor can receive 
plans and specifications, the questionnaire has 
to be approved personally in my office. I think 
in that way we can eliminate that danger. 

In regard to radio broadcasting, the depart- 
ment heads follow the practice of Cincinnati, 
speaking once a week. I was asked to speak 


over the radio. I spoke once and became so 
frightened I had to quit. 
Loyalty 

Just one other point I want to mention and 
that is in regard to the loyalty of the organ- 
ization. When I first took the job, about a 
year ago, the first thing I was asked to do by 
politicians and various men of the city was to 
fire all the department heads. I didn’t know 
much about managing the city and I figured 
if I fired the department heads I would cut 
my own throat and didn’t make a move. In 
spite of the influence brought to bear, we sat 
steady in the boat, so to speak, and started 
to analyze the organization. We have about 
1,500 employes, not all office employes. Finally 
I began to see where the trouble came in and 
and chief of the fire department went first, 
compulsory, but when he was confronted with 
a hearing before the city commission it passed 
into resignation. The chief of police was the 
next one to go under a grand jury mix-up. It 
was about the only way that information could 
come out. I had no information or facts I could 
present to the city commission to back up any 
action I might have taken. I went down the 
line and felt I had a good organization, that it 
was loyal, but yet they were scattered around 
and it seemed rather difficult to keep in touch 
with them. I have the weekly reports and have 
been able to see what is going on. But I want- 
ed to get the personal contact. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly see all the requisitions. I couldn’t pos- 
sibly see all the little civil service records. The 
day would not be long enough. 

But I got an idea out of Mr. Leonard 
White’s book which you adopted. Many times 
now, instead of calling in an executive, I 
pick up a piece of paper and go to see him. I 
walk up three or four flights and go down to 
the finance department. I go through the de- 
partments to glance around, to let the depart- 
ments know that the old man, so to speak, does 
not sit up behind closed doors but is liable to 
come around any day to see them. 

I think in a large city (Miami is about 130 
odd thousand) ) it is absolutely impossible for 
a city manager to do his work and take care 
of his organization unless he has absolutely 
one hundred per cent loyalty, and I think that 
is one of the biggest jobs the manager has, 
to see that loyalty is maintained. And I feel 
the only way he can do it is to be loyal himself 
to his employes. I have tried to impress that 
on each and every one of them. 

In closing, I want to call attention to one 
problem I have had and still have to a certain 
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extent, and that is getting rid of the public, not 
that I don’t want to see them, but I find it 
impossible to devote my attention to all the 
little inquiries that come in and still have time 
to do any studying or analytical work. Lots 
of times you get people into your office and 
don’t want to insult them or get them out, 
but they could say all they wanted to say in 
two minutes and take ten minutes. I went to 
Boston last year to see the police commissioner. 
I went into an office about thirty-five feet long 
and twenty feet wide. A couple of chairs were 
placed around, with bare walls. Away in the 
corner was a man sitting at a desk. I walked 
across that room and by the time I got there I 
was ready to talk business and get out. I sat 
down a few minutes. He didn’t even rise. I 
talked business for five minutes, and I didn’t 
have any inclination whatever to sit around 
and pass the time of day with him. 

So in moving to the new city hall last July, 
I arranged my office thirty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide. The doors are closed. There 
is a desk and table, four chairs and a rug, and 
I am away at the further end of the office. 
When any one comes in, he has to walk ap- 
proximately twenty-five feet. They never look 
up until they get to me. When they get to me, 
I believe they are ready to talk business. We 
talk business and they go out. I think, gentle- 
men, the thing is working wonderfully well. I 
had a lawyer friend of mine come in, and I 
would not repeat the language he used; he 
wanted to know why I sat so far back. It 
works, and I have been able to eliminate a lot 
of waste time by having that arrangement in 
the office, although I have not been able to get 
rid of the commissioners. 

Chairman Locke: I was just wondering how 
it would work if your office was sixty feet 
long. Perhaps they would turn around and go 
out without asking questions. 

On the subject of speaking, I have had quite 
a bit of experience with the speaking program. 
A few years ago, we elected in our city a man 
who so far outshone me on the speaking end 
of it that since he was elected as the mayor of 
the city I have sort of stepped into the back 
ground. I am going to ask Mayor Swarthout 
of Grand Rapids, who probably makes as many 
addresses as any mayor in the country, to tell 
how he gets by with those speeches without 
breaking down under them. 

Mayor Swarthout: I had a friend come up 
from South Bend the other day. He had heard 
something about that speech making business 
and gave me a little pointer. I don’t know that 


I can repeat it. He gave me a little poem got- 
ten up in the Italian dialect, evidently a street 
organ man of New York who was telling about 
the mayor making speeches. It ran something 
like this. 


“General Diaz, he come to our shore 
We love him a lot and we love him some more. 
We stand him up there by the city hall door— 
And da mayor he maka da spich. 


“The King of de Belgiums, da Prince by the 
es 
The year behind last, o’er the ocean they sails 
We stand em both up by the city hall rails— 
And de mayor he maka da spich. 


“Den Tony Boloney, he getta da sand 
To start him right up with a new peanut stand 
The customers cheer and clappa de hands 
And de mayor he maka da spich. 


Over in Grand Rapids, they have been using 
the mayor for that purpose, not because he is 
a good speech maker, but because Locke here 
declines to go out any more. I recognize what 
the gentleman from Cincinnati has said, that 
the speech-making business is a nuisance. It 
put me out of the running for three or four 
weeks last spring, and the city physician com- 
pelled me to go South for a month to rest up 
from it, so I am trying to lay off that subject. 
However, we are dealing with the imperative 
needs of the city-manager form of government, 
selling it to the people, advertising it to the 
people, letting the people know just what you 
are about. The great trouble is that we are 
so overwhelmed with this business, particu- 
larly the manager, that he has no time for 
that sort of thing. You don’t want him to do 
it. You want him to put the best brains he has 
into the administration of the city, and he 
ought to, but when he is doing that sort of 
thing, somehow your organization and man- 
agement drift more or less away from the 
people, and every once in a while you come to 
an eruption in the public sentiment that mani- 
fests itself at the polls; and there is your 
difficulty. 

Somebody has said that every city ought to 
have a city gazette, a newspaper operated by 
the city, and in that way put into public print 
the essential idea, the thing that is behind 
every motion made by the commission or the 
manager or the department heads. And there 
is a very great need of that. The average 
newspaper boy who is put on the city hall as- 
signment is looking for news; and news, in 
the newspaper office, in about nine cases out 
of ten means a sensation. They don’t care 
much about the average workings of the mu- 
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nicipality, the brains and the sense that are 
behind the things that are done. And if there 
was some way to get that across to the people 
by a city gazette or by a column in the news- 
paper where that could be done it would be a 
great advantage and relief on this matter we 
are talking about. 

Both of our daily newspapers in Grand 
Rapids, which are first-class papers in every 
way have opened their columns to me and 
asked me to edit a column, where I should have 
the absolute say as to what should go into it, 
telling the people what we are doing in the 
city hall. Having had some newspaper ex- 
perience twenty or twenty-five years ago, I 
know what it means to fill a column in the 
newspaper every day. I did it for several 
years in in editorial way and I know the irk- 
someness of that sort of thing and the time 
it takes. I just wonder whether it might not 
be a good thing to have sort of an editor in 
your city hall organization, a man whose job it 
should be to find out these things from the 
manager and from the department heads and 
the school board, etc., and put it up in the way 
of the newspapers. That might possibly fill 
this great gap between the people and the city 
itself, which can only be filled otherwise when 
your manager or your department heads go 
out and spend all their time and all their 
energy in this way. 

Chairman Locke: Is there any further dis- 
cussion on the subject desired? 

Mr. Bert Wells (Wichita, Kan.): I was just 
think if the room in Boston 20 by 35 and the 
room in Miami 30 by 15 worked so well I 
would get me one 60 by 15. 

We have had an interesting case in Wichita 
in this utility problem. We have a large steam 
electric plant there, supplying energy to a 
large section of our state. We discovered from 
eareful analysis that this company was mak- 
ing off the energy sold in Wichita between 15 
and 18 per cent, taking into account the por- 
tion of the plant used and useful in supplying 
this energy. They have a uniform rate over 
the entire district, so that we are paying the 
same for energy in Wichita as they are pay- 
ing in smaller towns even one hundred miles 
away from us. We conceived the idea of bring- 
ing the case before the public service commis- 
sion to get a reduction for the rate to the con- 
sumers. We spent $25,000 in preparation for 
this case before the public service commission 
of the state, and the public service commission 
has ruled against it, saying the uniform rate 
over the district is the correct solution of the 
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rate problem for that utility. We appealed 
this case to the supreme court of the state and 
are now preparing to spend another $25,000, 
for the prosecution of the case, I presume. 

I think that is interesting in showing what 
the city can do in separating the rate charge 
in the city as against the rate over the entire 
territory served. They are running 15 per cent 
in our city as against a fair rate over the en- 
tire territory. These rate cases do make a 
drain upon the treasury of the city, because 
there is no particular method of replenishing 
that layout, and we are voting for provision 
by our state legislature (which meets the first 
of January) that cities be authorized to levy a 
1 per cent tax on the gross income of the com- 
pany to be used by the city for the regulation 
of utilities. We hope to be able to accomplish 
that, which would create a special fund for the 
city to use in all regulatory matters. 

Chairman Locke: How is public 
service commission formed, elected or ap- 
pointed by the governor or legislature? 

Mr. Wells: Appointed by the governor, ap- 
proved by the legislature. 

Chairman Locke: In Michigan, we have the 
Michigan League of Municipalities, composed 
of the representatives of the various cities in 
matters of legislation. 

A couple of years ago a case was started in 
the matter of the rate case of the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, a subsidiary of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Attorneys of the League have been working 
together in a joint presentation of this case be- 
fore the public utility commission. In other 
words, the different cities have sent their at- 
torneys representing that city, contributing 
that attorney’s service to this case and have 
been able to build up a very satisfactory de- 
fense and a satisfactory offense in handling 
this rate matter, so that through the League 
of Municipalities the members of this League 
have a staff of some fifteen attorneys who 
are contributing their services to this cause. 

Gasoline Tax 

But the weakness of this plan is that the 
city attorney’s tenure of office is often short 
and some of our best city attorneys who have 
been working on this case have been relegated 
to the scrap heap because of political or other 
influence that has developed in their respective 
cities. But, on the whole, it is a step forward 
in the right direction. The League has con- 
tributed very materially to progressive legis- 
lation not only in rate making and cases of 
that sort in public utility control but also in 
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securing for the cities a small portion of the 
general gasoline tax that has heretofore gone 
to the rural districts. We now have the muni- 
ficent sum of $2,000 per mile of the accredited 
mileage of trunk lines within the city limits. 
We get about $34,000 this years out of possi- 
bly $600,000 that we pay in gasoline tax in the 
City of Grand Rapids. But are thankful for 
small favors. We figure this is sort of an 
entering wedge for a just proportion later on. 
We had waged warfare for three sessions of 
the legislature before we were able to get any- 
thing and now that we have a small bite, we 
expect to get another soon. 

Mr. Wells: I think you are a little bit of a 
hog on that gasoline tax. We have been try- 
ing for the last five years and in the last 
session we got $250. 

Chairman Locke: Perhaps you are right, 
but we have a consulting engineer who is at 
the head of our utility department and who is 
acting as the consulting engineer for a number 
of cities of the state. Pontiac and the various 
cities employ him. He has been acting in the 
capacity of consulting engineer for the various 
cities of the state through the League of 
Municipalities. He is an independent man. He 
has never had any connection with public utili- 
ties and his testimony upon the stand has been 
very satisfactory from that standpoint. He is an 
expert, a first-class man and all the time muni- 
cipality consultant, not a public utility man. 

Mr. Carr: I failed to state one thing I 
would like to speak of. Three years ago, the 
first of next month, we established in Fort 
Worth the department of public utilities. Due 
to the information gathered by that depart- 
ment very largely, we have been successful in 
withstanding the ravages of the Fort Worth 
Gas Company in the gas case referred to, not 
only that but went to Sedgwick County, Kan- 
sas, and Montgomery and secured an expert 
accountant to take care of that work. We 
have, in addition, a part-time man from Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. It has been due to the fact 
that the city has been fortified with the best 
talent in the land that we have gotten along 
as well as we have. 

Mr. Brower: I would like to say for Mr. 
Carr’s benefit that when they talk $25,000 I 
would have to lay off the police department. 

Chairman Locke: One thing impressed 
me that was mentioned this afternoon. 
That is in regard to people calling up- 
on the manager and the handicaps they 
give him in his business. I presume it is 
pursued by many managers and I think it is 
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a good policy to have an outer office in which 
they can state their proposition, who they are, 
and what they want. Very often it happens 
that a great many of their wants can be taken 
care of by the heads of other departments. If 
they insist and must see the manager, I find 
that a very capable assistant in the manager’s 
office can take care of the greater portion of 
the wants of those who must come to the man- 
ager’s office. I am fortunate in having a sec- 
retary who has been with me about eight years 
in other work, who is intelligent and well edu- 
cated, a capable woman. But I find that those 
who must come in that way would take up a 
great deal of your time. The best thing is to 
rise and greet them as they come in, pull out 
your little slide on the desk and let them state 
their proposition, whether they are friends or 
not. As soon as they have finished and you 
have finished with them, arise, close your 
desk, shake hands with them, and conduct 
them to the door. And it is surprising how 
quickly you get rid of a great many people 
that way. 

Mr. Spence: The smaller cities of Texas 
are fortunate in having Mr. Carr of Fort 
Worth. We call on him for the solution of 
many problems, and he willingly helps us out. 
But one thing mentioned was not allowing the 
city to grow too fast. I have not heard any- 
body say how they were going to stop it when 
it starts. San Angelo has doubled in popula- 
tion in the last three years—from fifteen to 
thirty thousand. And, of course, the incoming 
people and those who were living there called 
for bond issues, paving, fire stations, city 
halls, auditoriums, incinerators, and so forth, 
and voted them all. The best I could do was 
to publish in advance what the rates would be 
each year, but, like the majority of articles, 
they are never read. 

Now the question has arisen, owing to the 
charter in which the general fund has a limit, 
not the one prescribed by law, but one by a 
charter. The state gives us two and one-half 
dollars per hundred as a limit for city pur- 
poses and two and one-half for schools, but 
the charter says ninety-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars for general purposes, ten 
cents for parks and ten cents for board of city 
development. They have voted five fire sta- 


tions, a city hall and an auditorium, an in- 
cinerator, twenty miles of paving, two bridges, 
and they voted down an amendment to the 
charter allowing more money to man these 
departments, to add additional police on ac- 
in population and fire 
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departments. We could not buy equipment 
without borrowing power and money, so we 
prepared our bond issues to include building 
and equipment, but that is a problem that I 
am confronted with. It is a serious problem. 

We can borrow money, of course, for the 
state law permits it in the case of emergency. 
When your city doubles in population in three 
years, you are confronted with a problem of 
having to resort to that means of financing 
which is legal. But the law makes it com- 
pulsory to take it out of the ninety cents levy, 
not to put in a bonded debt, so it is just a 
question of working both ends against the 
middle. I don’t know how it is going to come 
out. 

The newspapers are a problem. We have 
only one. It is a good one, the morning and 
evening. At the head of the editorials every 
day they publish what they want for the 
future, pavements all over the city, more 
lights, space in the schools for every child. In 
the next column they carry an article every 
day “High taxes will prevent industry coming 
into the city and will hinder the growth of the 
city.” So they are rather inconsistent in their 
demand. I guess we are about the only ones 
that have a charter with these limits in the 
charter which do not show foresight enough 
to take care of a growing city. And now that 
it has dawned on them that they have to pay 
for all those improvements they are a little 
more determined not to raise the ninety-five 
cent limit, and how it is going to come out I 
don’t know. 

Chairman Locke: What would be the effect 
if you went ahead and built your fire stations 
and police stations and so forth and simply 
allowed them to stand there? 

Mr. Spence: We built the central station. 
We will have the money, of course, for that. 
The first sub-station is already completed and 
vacant. I gave the excuse, and it is true, that 
we are re-financing and borrowing $60,000 to 
get by this coming year. Last year we didn’t 
have to borrow one cent, but this year we are 
borrowing $60,000, with $40,000 of it to take 
care of these increased demands for service in 
the way of more policemen and more firemen. 

We have a paper there that permits any one 
to write anything he wants, regardless of who 
it is for or against, and it is signed open- 
minded. Believe me they hand it out, and they 
criticized me the other day for not maintaining 
this sub-station. I am holding that station 
vacant until certain things go into operation. 
We are building new fire equipment in the new 
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central station. 
old station. 


We sold the property of the 
There are two reasons why it is 
vacant, one on account of the construction of 


the fire alarm system and on account of 
finances. But the financial problem is solved. 
We are fortunate in keeping our credit in good 
condition for borrowing purposes, but I don’t 
approve that method of running a city, because 
it is just borrowing and borrowing, and the 
first think you know we will have our general 
fund in bad shape. But I have given them 
plenty of publicity, so they cannot blame me 
for it. 

Chairman Locke: When they criticized you 
in the public article, did you answer it? 

Mr. Spence: No, sir, I answered only one 
on the question of taking in a new addition, 
where a man made a statement that I had said 
none of the revenue from this new addition 
would be spent in this edition, and I answered 
him in a few words to the contrary, but other- 
wise I never answer them. 

Chairman Locke: Do you not think you 
might have lost a good opportunity to sell 
your government to the people that might 
have been impressed by that criticism? 

Mr. Spence: There are about a dozen people 
in town who constantly write 
columns. 

Chairman Locke: There are always a num- 
ber of chronics in every town. 

Operating a Fire Department 

Mr. Snow: Perhaps some one can give me 
some information on this. I understand the 
City of Detroit has a new method of operating 
a fire department. My director of public 
safety has brought it to my attention. He 
says he can save the City of Miami $60,000. 
Our city has seven fire stations. Each piece 
of apparatus is manned by three men, a driver, 
a hose man, and a third man. At the central 
station, we have what we call the fire fighters, 
a group of eight or ten men, whatever number 
you might decide on, equipped with a high 
speed truck, speed wagon that merely carries 
the fire hose. When a call comes in from 
Station Number 6, the apparatus goes from 
Station Number 6. The fire fighters answer 
the same call and the district chief is ahead 
of them all. By the time they get there, some 
time is lost. Our director says he has worked 
it out so there won’t be lost time. By the time 
the fire fighters get there, the hose is laid, the 
district chief has been there and sized up the 
situation. The fire fighters have been there, 
able to handle the fire. You eliminate men in 
the fire department who may sit around the 
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table and may go out to a fire once or twice. 

I was wondering whether any of the city 
managers had experience there. I understand 
Detroit has put it in and it has been operating 
a few months. 

Mr. Spence: How would you handle the 
question of more than one fire at one time? 

Mr. Snow: They always have a reserve. I 
brought up that question. You might have at 
the central station five men to take care of 
those emergency situations. Then you can 
always pull in men from your other stations. 
I questioned him for half or three-quarters of 
an hour, and I am not sold on it yet. I think 
we can eliminate a lot of men, but I don’t 
know how many we can eliminate. I think the 
question of double or triple alarm might offer 
a serious obstacle. 

Chairman Locke: Is there any other man- 
ager who has had any experience along that 
line? 

Mr. J. W. Anderson (Beaumont, Texas): I 
should like to ask a question along that line. 
Our city is around 75,000 population. I wonder 
if any of the managers have the double platoon 
system of fire department. We have not this 
system, and I want to know how far we are 
behind. Our chief constantly requests it. 

Chairman Locke: How many present repre- 
sent cities with the double platoon system? 
(Several) 

Mr. Price (Hamilton, Ohio): In the state 
of Ohio, it is compulsory to have the two- 
platoon, although many cities work two hours 
on and two off. In Hamilton, we have a day 
and night shift and find it successful. I don’t 
know how many operate the day shift, but I 
know a good many operate twenty-four hours 
and then twenty-four hours off. We get ex- 
cellent results from the two shifts. 

Chairman Locke: About six years ago, we 
went into the double platoon system, working 
twenty-four hours on and twenty-four off. I 
think in the state of Michigan it will soon be 
compulsory to provide not only the double 
platoon system, but also a pension. I think 
in all your states eventually you will find it 
necessary to put in the double platoon system. 
The cost is not quite double but nearly so over 
the cost of the single platoon system. 

Problems of City Commissioners 

Mr. Souter (Grand Rapids): I have been 
listening to the discussion for you managers 
the last few days. You have your problems 
all right. I am wondering just where the city 
commissioners are coming out. I am wonder- 
ing just how far a city commissioner should 


go in injecting himself into affains which he 
does not know a thing about. The city com- 
mission is supposed to be made up of men of 
business. You men are on salary. That is 
your commission. The city commissioner is 
devoting his time for practically nothing, at 
the same time trying to make a living for 
himself and family and lay up something for 
old age. I am wondering if any time or atten- 
tion is given to the city commissioner, how he 
can function, using the minimum amount of 
time that he has for this away from his own 
business. 

We have problems in our city, problems in 
connection with sewage disposal, problems in 
connection with rates and our utilities. I am 
in the law business and understand how to get 
the law books off the shelf and look up pro- 
positions of that kind. But when it comes to 
sewage disposal I hesitate to vote away 
$100,000 or $200,000 on these propositions. I 
am wondering, as I have sat here, whether any 
thought or consideration is given to the city 
commissioner. We have no way of getting 
together and getting exchange of ideas of men 
from other cities. You have your organiza- 


tion and have an advantage over us in that re- * 


spect. I am wondering if there is some way 
that something fan be done for the poor city 
commissioner so he can render the service 
expected of him and render it efficiently. 

I know at the present time, as far as I am 
concerned, if I gave the proper amount of time 
and attention to the job that is assigned to me 
it would take a great deal more time. I didn’t 
run for office. I was appointed to it. I know 
I am not in shape to vote intelligently on a 
great many problems that come up. 

It has been my effort thus far in matters 
presented to depend entirely on the advice of 
the men in charge of the department. I have 
citizens come to me who want this and that, 
and I have not given them any consolation, 
telling them we have a manager, an engineer, 
and men at the head of the various proposi- 
tions, but eventually it all comes back to me. 
And if it comes before the city commission I 
have to vote on it, and I am not equipped to it. 
I wonder how the city commissioner really can 
function to the greatest advantage, as one has 
to accept the city commission at the present 
time, made up of busy business men. 

Another thing which seems to me as import- 
ant or more important is to get on your city 
commission the type of men you want and not 
the type of men, as a rule, willing to go out 
and run for office, to get up and teil the public 
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what a whale of a guy they are, how honest 
they are, and how public-spirited they are. 

Quite frequently we have in our city men 
who are put on the city commission or candi- 
dates for office who are brought out by some 
selfish group, and their campaign is financed 
by that selfish interest and selfish group. 
During the last few days I have been thinking 
the matter over. I don’t know whether it is 
possible, but I have suggested to Mr. Locke, 
and have suggested to our mayor whether it 
could not be worked out that a nominating 
committee, so to speak could be created either 
of the commission itself or appointed by the 
mayor, representative of the city, to place in 
nomination from the various wards or dis- 
tricts, as may be, as candidates for that office, 
two for each office, giving the further right 
to the public, to formulate or circulate a peti- 
tion to put in any other men they saw fit. 
With some such scheme as that, it would then 
become an honor for a man to be a candidate, 
in my opinion, for the city commission. There 
are problems of that kind that have to be con- 
sidered before we are going to have proper 
representation on the city commission, in my 
opinion. 

It is a matter that has not been thought 
through very carefully by “me, but in my 
opinion it must be worked out to get the 
right type of men serving on the commission. 
Those are the problems that as a city commis- 
sioner I have been facing and I think probably 
the city managers of your organization could 
help in solving them. 

Chairman Locke: I believe your suggestion 
could be worked into our program next year, 
to have certain meetings, perhaps one or two, 
devoted to the subject of the city councilman. 
We have a number of city councilmen and city 
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commissioners at this convention, and I believe | 


it would be a fine thing to have subjects of 
interest to that particular group and to set 
aside a round table for discussion of those 
various subjects, how to work them out and to 
function as you suggest. I shall make that 
suggestion to the program committee next 
year, and we shall see if we can get anywhere, 

Mr. Hart (Lynchburg, Va.): I want to re- 
late my experience in endeavoring to get our 
mayor to come down to this convention. The 
council authorized him to come along with me, 
and I thought at one time he was coming, but 
after looking over the situation a little and 
looking over the program he said, “That is a 
convention of city managers, and there is very 


little there that I can learn, and, after all, per- 


haps I would feel a little out of place.” 
Of course, I was sorry about that. 





I do } 


think if something is injected into the pro- | 


gram that will be of material interest to the 
council and we endeavor to get some from 


each city to attend, it would add much to the | 


program. 
Chairman Locke: 


In regard to the subject | 


of taxation, I believe that can be worked in, | 
although it is a difficult subject to handle in | 


a convention of this kind. Each state may 
have taxation laws entirely different from 
other states, and while we might work out a 
solution in one state, it perhaps would not be 
workable in another. The basic laws of taxa- 
tion are different in many states, but the 
general subject, I think, would be a good one 


for discussion, and I have made a note of this | 


mone pm NER 


a 


suggestion for our program committee for the | 


1929 meeting. 
. The meeting adjourned at five-ten 
p. m.. 
ADJOURNMENT 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
September 19, 1928 


The meeting convened at eight-thirty p. m., 
following the banquet, President Edy presid- 
ing. 

President Edy: I think perhaps the happiest 
event of the annual meeting of the city man- 
agers is the annual banquet. It seems to me 
that on an occasion of this sort everybody 
forgets the hard questions and knotty prob- 
lems which we have been discussing. We are 
released from tension when we sit together for 
two or three hours in very friendly enjoyment. 
This is an occasion, of course, when we are 
glad our friends are here and are sorry that 


some of our other friends are not here. My 
attention has just been called to the fact that 
one of the real and substantial friends of city- 
manager government is not here tonight. This 
is the first convention I have attended at 
which Dr. Hatton has not been present, and I 
wonder if it would not be appropriate if we 
just gave a hand of applause for Dr. Hatton. 
(Applause. ) 

I suppose you have been wondering what 
this fine looking delegation here at the head 
table means, how they happened to be 
gathered together. I thought it was quite 
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proper to present tonight under these very 
pleasant auspices the men from whom this 
group will select officers for the next year. 
With your permission, I am going to introduce 
the nominees as presented by the Nominating 
Committee: Mr. H. F. Burkholder, city man- 
ager of Edgeworth and Osborne, Pennsylvania, 
nominated for the position of third vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. I want to say, be- 
fore I introduce the next man, that there is 
only one man to be introduced now who can 
make a speech. They can make their campaign 
speeches at some other time. 

Mr. E. P. Bridges of Griffin, Georgia, nomi- 
nated for the office of second vice-president. 
Mr. Bert Wells of Wichita, Kansas, nominated 
for the office of first vice-president. I am 
sorry to say that one of our nominees was 
not notified that we expected him to be here 
and he, therefore arranged to sit elsewhere. 
H. H. Canfield of Cleveland Heights will 
please stand. He is nominated for the office of 
third vice-president. Another of our nominees 
was called away. We are sorry that M. V. J. 
Hultquist, Alcoa, Tennessee, is not able to be 
with us. 

Mr. W. M. Rich, city manager of Ironwood, 
Michigan, nominated for the office of president. 

I wish to present Mr. Adam R. Johnson, of 
Austin, Texas, nominated for the office of first 
vice-president. Mr. R. W. Rigsby, Durham, 
North Carolina, nominated for the office of 
president. 

Before I turn the meeting over to the toast- 
master, I will introduce one of the other dis- 
tinguished gentlemen at the table. He can 
make a little speech if he wishes to. I want 
Dave Struthers to stand up so we may tell 
him how much we appreciate the southern 
cordiality he has accorded us, and his meeting 
every need we have. Dave, stand up and be 
applauded. 

Mr. Struthers: Thanks 
appreciate having you. 

President Edy: I thought that might bring 
us a speech that might rival reaching up into 
the heavens and shaking hands with the angels. 
It is said that genius has only one great effort 
and perhaps Dave has made that. 

I don’t know what you people think Cali- 
fornia is famous for. I am very happy to say 
that even though we are famous for it we 
don’t advertise it. However, I do know that 
we have lots of fine things out in California. 
We have native sons and native daughters and 
many people who are not. native sons or daugh- 
ters. We have a lot of athletes out there. Pro- 


very much. We 
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fessor May was saying to me yesterday that 
in about six years competition of the I. C. 
A. A. athletic event in the East, two of the 
championships were won by the University of 
Southern California, two by Stanford, and one 
by the University of California. I think per- 
haps I should claim two for the University of 
California. It is true we do have some fine 
athletes out in the West. That is not all we 
have. These fellows are not athletes profess- 
ionally and they are not athletes as their main 
endeavor. They are really students, and most 
of them are good students. One of the men 
whose business it is to help these athletes learn 
something while they are going through col- 
lege is with us in the capacity of an advisor, 
a friend of city-manager government. It was 
a great pleasure to me about two months ago 
when I was able to prevail upon Professor 
May to join us at this convention, to be the 
leader of one of the important round tables, 
and to be able to carry back with him for dis- 
cussion between us some of the good things of 
this meeting. 

I was very much pleased today when I pre- 
vailed upon him to accept the responsibility 
for guiding the major and most important 
part of this meeting. It, therefore, gives me 
very great pleasure to present to you as toast- 
master Professor Samuel C. May of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Toastmaster May: Mr. President, City 
Managers and their Wives and Friends: This 
is the first time I have ever been introduced 
as a trainer of athletes. After hearing that 
very extravagant introduction, I feel that per- 
haps I have trained some Mexican athletes, 
because I had the good fortune and the great 
pleasure of having Mr. Edy as a student at the 
University at one time after he had become 
city manager of Berkeley, and while I was on 
the city council. If I were in England with Mr. 
Collins and had the power, I would confer 
upon him the order of the garter, but you see 
here tonight we are supposed to roll our own, 
(holding up the package of Bull Durham pre- 
sented to the delegates). I, therefore, confer 
upon him this order. (Toastmaster May placed 
around Mr. Edy’s neck, a ribbon with a souve- 
nir of Bull Durham). 

I hardly know why I was selected for this 
task. I was greatly honored when asked to 
preside at the round table, “Training for the 
Profession,” and greatly pleased when that 
round table did not finish its deliberations in 
the morning, but continued throughout the 
afternoon. This means a great deal to me be- 
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cause I feel the coming together of the univer- 
sity and the city manager movement is ex- 
tremely important. 

It was gratifying this noon when a repre- 
sentative of the research group, the National 
Institute of Public Administration, also in- 
dicated their desire to come closer, because 
each has something to give the other and al- 
though the university needs the city manager 
and public officials as much as the public offi- 
cials need it there is a place for each in the 
general scheme; we are all headed in the same 
direction. 

As I was coming to the convention, some 
one said to me, “Are you a city manager?” 
And I was rather evasive. It reminded me of 
the story, which I cannot tell very well in the 
South, because I have not the proper dialect. 
Sambo had heard that his son Rastus had mar- 
ried in his absence and when he saw him, he 
said, “Rastus, I don hear you gone and got 
married.” 


Rastus said, “I aint saying I aint” 


Sambo said, “Rastus I ain’t askin you am 
you ain’t; I ask you ain’t you am.” (Laughter) 

And yet I feel quite at home here, and I 
am reminded of another story, which I have 
to make semi-political, although you can for- 
get that part of it. It is a story of Jim Reed 
opening the Democratic state convention, in 
Missouri. Looking over the group, he saw 
William Allen White, a Republican editor of 
a Republican paper, there to report the pro- 
ceedings. Thinking he would have a little fun 
with him, he said, “I see no member of the 
clergy among the delegates, so I shall call on 
my good friend, William Allen White to open 
this convention with prayer.” 

William Allen White arose, glared at Mr. 
Reed, and replied, “Mr. Reed, I am afried you 
will have to excuse me. The fact of the matter 
is I prefer the Lord didn’t know I am here.” 
(Laughter.) That is just the way I felt when 
I was asked to be toastmaster. But Mr. Edy 
was quite insistent and so here I am. I am 
going to recite a little poem, which is short. 
I think it has an application to some city man- 
agers. It is very short, but the rhythm is good. 

“Hired, tired, fired.” 


We are supposed to have a lot of toasts, and 
I am rather in a delemna because the Lucky 
Strikes (presented by the city of Durham) are 
already toasted, and there is just one speaker 
this evening. I would like to roast, however, 
one gentleman in the audience, and I will do it 
by telling a story. 


A Scotch policeman came to New York and 
wanted to join the police force there. They 
gave him a gun in one hand and a Billy club 
in the other. He looked at the Billy club and 
said, ‘What am I to do with this little stick?” 

They said, Sandy, you rid of a 
crowd, disperse a mob.” 

Sandy said, “I don’t need that little stick. 
I have dispersed many mobs in Edinborough 
and didn’t use a stick.” 

They said, “Sandy, tell us how you do it. We 
are all anxious to learn something new.” 

He said, “At Edinborough, when I want to 
disperse a mob I take off my hat and pass it 
around,” 

Our very genial host today took off the hat 
which was presented to him and passed it 


can get 


around. This is, of course, an evening of fun, | 


but we have the serious mixed with the fun. 
After you have heard the serious address, 
which I am sure you are going to enjoy, you 
can apply, I think, the invitation which was 
given to us and which we have so happily 
accepted. We were told that if we came to 


Asheville we would reach the land of the sky. | 


The fine hospitality has made us almost enjoy 
the rain with which we might re-christen the 
city as the land of the sky blue waters. I hope 
you will consider the sky the limit tonight— 
after you have heard from the speaker of 
the evening. It seems rather strange that a 
guest of your organization should be asked to 
introduce a speaker who is so well known to 
you. You all know your past president, Mr. 


Louis Brownlow, of New York City, at present | 


the municipal consultant to the City Housing 


Corporation of New York, who has had a long, | 


distinguished, and varied career in the public 
service. Mr. Brownlow was called to _Washing- 
ton by President Wilson, and served with dis- 
tinction as one of the commissioners of our 
national capital. He later became city man- 
ager of Petersburg, served there very success- 
fully, and then went to Knoxville as its city 
manager. He then returned to New York 
City to occupy the position he now holds. Mr. 
Brownlow has been interested at all times in 
the advance of municipal as well as state and 
national government. He has brought to all 
the services he has rendered a keen intellect, 
technical information, and, above all, a great 
human interest in this great human under- 
taking which we call government. Because, 
after all, government is really a human or- 
ganization to serve human needs. It is, there- 
fore, quite appropriate that his subject for 
tonight is “Human Elements in City Govern- 
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ment,” because no one, by his own experience 
and example, is better fitted to tell us about 
these aspects of municipal life. It is, there- 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT UN CITY 
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fore, a great privilege to present to you your 


own past president, Mr. Louis Brownlow. 
(Applause. ) 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Louis Brownlow, Municipal Consuitant to the City Housing Corporation, New York City 


Mr. Toastmaster, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 
The toastmaster, when he gave away a little 
ornament dangling on a ribbon that hangs 
about the neck of the president, entirely 
divested himself of the qualifications of the 
garter, I imagine. He certainly has em- 
barrassed an already embarrassed prospective 
speaker. I think I use the word prospective 
advisedly, because at this moment I feel that 
what I am about to say will not be a speech 
or an address, but just a little talk. 


The human element in city administration 
may be briefly defined as that element that 
causes all the trouble. (Laughter) If we 
could carry on a city administration or any 
other governmental function in vacuo, we 
might say, as a laboratory experiment, I think 
we would be able to approximate some of the 
ideal, scientific theories of government. If it 
were not for the human element, when we pick 
up a charter and read that the mayor is the 
ceremonial head of the city, he might be only 
that, but we know that some mayors are more 
than that, some not that, despite what the 
charter says. If it were not for the human 
element, other things in our constitution and 
statutes and our charters would be translated 
into administrative and legislative action 
bearing very much more resemblance to the 
idea that was in the mind of the charter 
draftsman or the statute writer than we find 
them in practice. 

The human element not only causes the 
trouble, but, of course, it is the whole thing. 
As the toastmaster has said, government is an 
undertaking by human beings for human be- 
ings. But we have, maybe vaguely, but 
always, I think, had a little difficulty in ex- 
pressing our meaning when we use the word 
“human,” as a qualifying adjective. When we 
say the human element, we mean, I think, the 
emotional human element rather than the 
reasonable human element. When we use the 
word as it is used in this title which was 
assigned to me, we are referring, after all, 
essentially to the emotions of the men and 
women and boys and girls who make up the 
communities to which your city government 
ministers. 

The city form 


manager of government, 


when it is introduced in a city, usually comes 
in with a wave of emotion, although the lead- 
ers of the campaign have rationalized their 
thinking and believe they are introducing 
something that arises out of reason and logic, 
and it is true that the phraseology that is 
usually used is that that appeals to reason. 
And thereafter when new elections come along 
or when the budget is being discussed in a 
council-manager form or in any other form of 
government we have certain fetish phrases to 
which we appeal, that are based upon reason. 
We talk about efficiency and economy. There 
is in that conjunction, efficiency and economy 
united in a phrase, implied are those things 
we affect to believe are desired by the people 
in their government. 


If we turn aside from the reasonable side of 
the men and women in our community and 
look at the emotional side, I think we will find 
that they desire neither economy nor effi- 
ciency, that they are not intrigued by any 
truly economical measure, and that they are 
truly afraid of efficiency. Efficiency is some- 
thing that we admire as something set off and 
apart from us, but no one of us wants stand- 
ards of idealistic or theoretical efficiency ap- 
plied to our conduct. We are rather afraid of 
it. So we find the very people in a community 
who want economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment and have said so at the polls and have 
said so by subscription to a movement that has 
carried the control of the city government, the 
economical and efficient administration—we 
find there is an emotional and an instant 
emotional reaction against the very measures 
that would promote either one or the other. 


That is the human element. That is the 
same human element, of course, which has 
controlled all governments everywhere at all 
times, although the method of applying that 
control has been very different. In the first 
place, because people must have a leader. 
They have always looked toward a leader. For 
most of the time of recorded history and in 
most places in the world the leader has been 
superimposed from above. He has been a 
chieftain, a lord, an earl, a king, or a Lenin or 
a Mussolini. That human element has sought 
to curry favor with that chieftain, and favors 
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from governmental authority are things that 
are ardently desired by a great many people 
everywhere, because it is a part of the tradi- 
tion of the race. 

I recently had what to me was a very shock- 
ing experience. Because I had been in charge 
of police administration for so many years, I 
could not be remiss in the role of a layman 
and a civilian since the motor age came into 
being. And I have been not once or twice but 
more than a score of times shocked to the 
very marrow of my being by friends of mine 
who have said to me, “If you get into trouble 
with the traffic laws, I know just how to get 
you out. I have a friend, So-and-So.” Nobody 
had dared to say that to me while I was run- 
ning the police department, and I didn’t know 
that it did exist in such a widespread measure. 

But people don’t like a government that will 
give them favors and they do like a govern- 
ment in which they can get favors that other 
people cannot, because that gives them a sense 
of superiority and exclusiveness. 

Now the human element in city government 
in the United States has been represented very 
much more definitely and very much more 
powerfully and very much more influentially 
by quite another form of government than the 
council-manager form of government which 
you represent. It has been represented by 
boss rule. There is a profound human reason 
for the boss. 

There is a reason for the political organiza- 
tion which the boss creates and rules, where 
the young man is picked out and trained to 
be the boss. Those political organizations are 
rarely interested in efficiency, never in 
economy, but always in the emotional lives of 
the men and women of the community. And 
I think that if we are really going to advance 
the cause of scientific government, if we are 
going to make an even greater advance than 
we have made toward efficiertty and economy, 
and the other things which logical and reason- 
able men and women desire in their govern- 
ment, we have also got to remember at all 
times that we are not conducting an experi- 
ment in a laboratory, that we are not operat- 
ing in vacuo, but that we must remember these 
fundamental attributes of the emotional lives 
of the men and women who make up our com- 
munity. 

The Fundamental Instincts 

Those emotions, of course, spring only from 
three great fundamental instincts, one, that 
for self preservation; the other that for the 
preservation of the family, and the third for 


No matter what 
we may do logically, all of our emotions trace 


the preservation of society. 


back to one of those three primal instincts. 
We don’t have to follow in the full the ex- 
planations that are now being given to us of 
human contact. We don’t have to follow the 
behaviorities; we don’t have to refer every 
human action to the glandular secretions, to 
recognize the basic fact that these are the 
three instincts with which we have to deal. 

The first is that of self preservation. Each 
and every man and woman always seeks 
security for himself, because these instincts 
have an aspect of fear, and they must seek 
security. As we try to teach the child not to 
grab the toy from the other child, from the 
very beginning we endeavor to control that 
selfish instinct which is the first attribute of 
all of our lives. The second finds its field in 
the family and the home. The third operates 
in society at large. It is not altogether human, 
because we see it highly developed among the 
social insects and social birds, and see it im the 
herd instinct of higher mammals. But in man 
it has burgeoned forth in all of the institutions 
which we have collected in all parts of the 
world at all times under the two general heads 
of church and state. 

This evening I am going to leave religion 
out of account altogether. But I am going to 
consider what these human elements mean in 
our city government. Because, as Mr. Collins 
said here yesterday at lunch in his excellent 
speech, and as has been said many times, in 
fact all of our conferences here have been shot 
through and through with the idea—that 
whatever the national and state and higher 
governments may do, it is the city government 
that ministers directly to the needs of the 
people, and it is the city government, the in- 
fluence of which no human being in any urban 
community can escape for a single hour of his 
life. 

We want security not only for ourselves but 
for our family life, and we want security for 
our society. That sets up conservatism. 
People fear change, but despite that, change 
has come. More changes have come about in 
the urban life of the United States in the last 
quarter of a century than ever came before to 
such a large number of people, in a century 
of time, so far as the methods and manners of 
living are concerned. We are a part of that 
change. We are introducing in an organized 
way and with a backing of charters and 
statutes and with an association such as this, 
this new idea of making the government in 
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our cities to be of constant service to all of the 
people, upon an equal basis, without favorit- 
ism, and with economy and efficiency. That 
is our business and it is a business in which 
we are succeeding to a reqsonable extent, al- 
though still far from our goal. 

The very fact that this is the largest and 
best attended and altogether the best conven- 
tion the City Managers’ Association has had 
in its fifteen years of existence, speaks much 
for the earnestness of that effort. But I be- 
lieve we ought, while not neglecting for a 
moment any of the considerations of the 
technical equipment, of training, any of the 
things we have learned at this convention, any 
of the things we can learn from other asso- 
ciations, and societies and the universities of 
the country—I do think we ought to consider 
how to carry along with us, in this new effort 
in the city government some of the human 
emotional appeals which we lack and which in 
the minds of the people of many cities are so 
lacking that they would prefer the waste and 
corruption of another form of government 
which does fulfull some of their emotional de- 
sires. 

We have seen these waves of emotion sweep 
over our cities, small and great; we have seen 
elections turn upon the very smallest inci- 
dents, but they were incidents that had an 
emotional appeal, and we have known that 
when such a wave gets into the community 
and there is fear of loss of security to the 
whole group or to a majority of the group or 
even to a highly organized and vocal minority, 
we know how that wave flows and overwhelms 
any amount of reason or logic or explanation. 
All of our statistics, all of our economies which 
have been effected, all of the budgetary pro- 
cedure, everything goes down before it. 

I have thought of that a great deal and in 
thinking it came to my mind that perhaps we 
were getting our minds too rigidly depart- 
mentalized with respect to our local govern- 
ment. It is very common in most of the cities 
of the United States to think, for instance, of 
the schools and the city government as being 
things entirely separate and apart. In other 
sections of the country they are not so entirely 
separated. It so happens that in each of the 
three cities in which I have been a municipal 
administrator the city government which con- 
trolled the police and built the roads and 
hauled the garbage also had fiscal control over 
the school system as well. So there was a 
more intimate relation in those three cities 
than in cities which some of you have had 


experience. In some of the states, of course, 
the school authority is entirely separate. It 
levies its own taxes and there is a disposition 
there to think of the city government as af- 
fecting only a portion of the things that are 
done in the municipality. In another city we 
will say, “yes, the city government is doing 
it all and the city tax rate is so much.” I have 
asked even city managers for information and 
have been told the tax rate is so much and 
the budget is so much. But when I inquired 
further, I found it didn’t include schools, be- 
cause there was a school board. It didn’t in- 
clude libraries because there was a library 
board. It didn’t include the parks, because 
there was a park and recreation commission. 

Then, too, I think we are inclined to pay too 
much attention to the labels of the depart- 
ments of our city government which are or- 
ganized along functional lines. Perhaps in 
our own minds have thought too much of the 
methodology, too much of the method by which 
the city government was trying to do a thing, 
sometimes to the utter obscuration of the 
nature of the very thing was being done. 

Purposes of City Government 

I decided one morning to ask myself what 
were the aims and purposes, what were the ob- 
jects of this thing that we were carrying on in 
the way of city government. I have tried to out- 
line an answer to those questions. Perhaps no- 
body else will agree that it is of the slightest 
use, but I found it useful to me as a corrective in 
my thinking and something that enabled me 
to bring into the forefront of my mental pro- 
cesses this human element. It may not work 
for anybody else, but it has worked for me. 
It is like a favorite prescription. I am going 
to pass it on. If it is of no value to you, I 
shall apologize for having taken up your time. 
I am going to give my idea of what are the 
divisions of city government in which the 
chief consideration is the human element, 
using human as the noun, the human beings 
that make up the community. And I am 
going to give those things in the order of 
their importance. They are the things I think 
the city government is formed for, the purpose 
of accomplishing. Those are the objects of 
the city government in serving the human 
beings who make up the community and in the 
order of their importance. 

Health 

The first in importance of the duties and 
objects of a city government is health. Some- 
times we forget that in cities. When I say 
that health is the most important work of the 
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city government I wonder how many of your 
minds leap instantly to the health department. 
Of course, the health department is an import- 
ant part of the city’s health organizations, 
but the most important part of the engineer- 
ing department of the city government is also 
concerned with health, a very large part of 
the police and fire department is concerned 
with health, a large part of the educational 
system is concerned with health. So that the 
lines cross cut each other. If we take the 
objective and then take up the organization 
which has been set up to achieve these ob- 
jectives, we discover that we have lines cross- 
ing practically at right angles. But I do think 
that health is the most important thing for 
the city government, because it is undoubtedly 
the most important thing to the human beings 
who make up that government. It is the one 
thing and the only one thing which, if some 
supernatural power came to you, if you knew 
you were about to lose it and some power said, 
“I can restore this thing to you if you will give 
me now all of your earthly possessions,” not 
one of us but would instantly make the ex- 
change. Health is the most precious thing, 
and, of course, it has to do with that first of 
all instinct of self preservation, the security 
of one’s self. 
Education 

Next in importance (and I am going through 
these rather briefly before I take up how the 
functional departments crosscut)—next after 
health in importance, second in importance of 
the objects of city government, is education. 
We like to have a lot of healthy babies grow- 
ing into healthy boys and girls, and then we 
would like to give them some adequate train- 
ing for life, adequate training so that they 
could preserve themselves, preserve and serve 
their families, and ultimately be of service to 
society, fulfilling all of those three basic 
emotional demands. Education is next in im- 
portance to health. We think of the school 
board. But the educational function of the 
city government is not confined to the school 
board. It is not confined to the school board 
and the library. It is a part of almost every 
department of the city. 

Community Convenience 

After education, which involves the training 
of these healthy human beings that if we had 
achieved our first objective we would have, 
comes a large group of services which are de- 
signed for convenience of transit, traffic, 
transportation, for the free flow of commerce, 
and for the application to raw materials of 
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those processes of manufacturing which in our 
modern age employ capital and produce 
wealth. 

That involves city planning, engineering, 
streets, a great many things most of which, 
or very often because of their expense and be- 
cause of their serving the convenience of the 
public, are placed foremost in importance 
whereas I think they really come third in im- 
portance. If we could achieve perfection in 
our first leassification, we would have healthy 
people, and then if we could have perfection, 
in our third, we would have a well educated 
and well trained people, and then if we could 
achieve that perfection in the third conven- 
ience for those processes of living and making 
a living, we would have a prosperous people. 
In all of which we would have. done nothing 
but prepare people for living and for making 
a living. We have permitted them to be healthy. 
We have educated them. We have given them 
a chance to earn a living at their work and 
have hoped they liked their work. But we 
have just then prepared them for living their 
lives. So there comes the fourth great aim and 
object of municipal government. 

Leisure and Recreation 

I have never yet found in my own thought a 
single word or even a short phrase that com- 
prehends that field. I think of it one time as 
recreation, another time as the right use of 
leisure time perhaps reminiscent from the line 
of a famous poet who cried for opportunity and 
leisure for the cultivation of his soul. We are 
having more leisure now than we ever had 
before, and out of our leisure a great deal of 
trouble nas come. 

In the first division it is not necessary to 
more than touch upon the, topics. We have, 
of course, the health department and all of its 
great service in respect to sanitation and 
hygiene. We have the engineering department, 
even more important to health, because it 
furnishes the pure water, without which no 
modern city can exist, and takes away from 
the homes the body waste through the sewer 
system and the household waste through the 
garbage and other trash collectors. Under that 
same head of health, we have the public 
safety department, protecting people in their 
homes from fire, protecting those homes with 
proper inspection of building of the homes. 
Shelter is as necessary for health as hygiene, 
and that introduces the whole housing prob- 
lem, something that is acute in municipal gov- 
ernment in all of the other countries of the 
world and is coming over the top of the hill 
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for us with a burden of taxation and prob- 
lems we as yet know little of. 

Almost all of the departments are related 
to health. The police department, the traffic 
department, and so forth, after all, minister 
for the third function, convenience, but the 
emotional reason why we can get more police- 
men and more money for traffic control is to 
keep people from being killed and maimed in 
the streets. So all of our departments practi- 
cally have a health contact. 

Then, in education, the police also have a 
function, and almost all the other departments 
have. I don’t think I shall go into that further. 
I am taking up too much time, but if you will 
take up the question of health and run through 
your departments and see which of the de- 
partments perform a service in sanitation, 
hygiene or protection from disaster or physical 
maiming or death, you will find that almost 
all of your departments share in that function, 
similarly in trying to achieve the objective of 
education. Of course, the great big expense, 
the great big organization is the public school. 
We are now talking about pre-schools, in the 
progressive education movement, bringing 
children into the schools at the age of eighteen 
months and the public schools are going to be 
doing that before long. They are already do- 
ing it experimentally in some cities. The 
schools take the most of the money. The schools 
are the things that vitally affect most of the 
people and the schools are the things that can 
get the money. They get it, whether you con- 
trol their budget or not. That is the one thing 
the American people have determined, that 
they will see that the schools are supported. 

In an article by Mr. Gibbons, of the British 
Ministry of Health, which I read the other 
day, discussing city government in all parts 
of the world, he referred to the American at- 
titude toward the educational budget in the 
American mind as holy ground, and it is. You 
don’t dare to touch it. And it is the one thing 
where the divorce from practical politics has 
been most nearly accomplished, because in that 
one place economy and efficiency of a sort were 
so nearly allied to the emotional desires of the 
people that the school board gets the money 
you cannot get sometimes for other reasons. 
I think it would be best for us to present to 
the people these fundamental and basic emo- 
tional appeals which lie behind every one of 
our other services as well. 

The third division that of community con- 
venience, I only need to indicate, because we 
all know what street work and city planning 
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means. And following the analogy of the two 
a little further we will see that all our de- 
partments are also concerned in the business 
of providing the conveniences for living and 
making a living in a city, in order that the 
people may be prosperous. They will be more 
prosperous, though, if in the first place they 
have good health and in the second place are 
well trained and have a good education. 

In connection with the fourth division, the 
municipalities are just beginning to pick up 
their share of that burden. That was some- 
thing that for ages was left to the family, 
but in our more highly socialized condition the 
family can no longer provide in any area at 
its exclusive command the recreational facili- 
ties which mean play among children, which 
mean the cultivation of the appreciation of 
beauty in children and adults as well. We find 
here a city that thinks music is a proper part 
of the municipal administration and willingly 
puts money into the city budget for municipal 
music. In other places if you mentioned music 
in the budget, it would not be so well received. 

We are getting play. The parks are con- 
ceived both as esthetic pictures in green and 
colors of the dahlia or the rose for the satis- 
faction of the eye and as a place for recrea- 
tion and play. We have our libraries which 
more and more are becoming a part of the 
cultural life of the people. Although it may be 
that the circulation of books is not increasing 
rapidly, this thing, I think, the American Li- 
brary Association can prove to you, that the 
quality of books circulated is improving very 
rapidly. The cultural life of a people always is 
in exact proportion as to whether or not those 
people banded together in a _ society have 
achieved a certain measure of health, educa- 
tion, and prosperity; a certain security of self, 
family and society; because without them they 
have neither the leisure nor the money means, 
the heart, nor the enthusiasm to take up self 
cultivation and the higher things of life. 

In these four divisions of city government, 
we are working more and more to take over 
many of the things that in the first place, in 
the earlier stages of civilization, were done by 
the individual, later by the family, later by 
the small group within the community, but 
now have become communal responsibilities, 
but we know we shall not succeed completely 
in either of these four endeavors. The sad 
thing is that a very large part of the money 
that we put into our city budget and raise out 
of the pockets of our taxpayers and expend in 
what we fondly call “services” goes to pay 
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for what are not services at all, but simply 
mopping up after the failures we have made in 
attempting to attain these other objectives. 

If we could attain the first, we would have 
no hospitals for the sick or insane, except 
such as are necessary for preventive medi- 
cine. We would have none of the cripples. We 
would have very many fewer expenditures to 
make, if we could achieve all three of the first, 
let us say these objectives of health, education, 
and prosperity. The only police force we would 
need at all would be a sanitary police as part 
of the preventive health work and some traffic 
police, because by that time if we had a 
healthy people, well trained and prosperous, 
crime would disappear. It is because we have 
failed as a society to attain these objectives 
that there are men and women, and most un- 
fortunately and perhaps most preventably and 
most curably, boys and girls, who are not 
socially adjusted. 

I was very much interested in reading an 
article by Dr. Johnson, great expert in the ap- 
olication of the principles of mental hygiene 
in our health departments and our schools, the 
statement she made, that every human being, 
man or woman and girl or boy who came into 
the psychiatric clinics established in connec- 
‘ion with juvenile courts in the United States, 
had one thing in common. They lacked the 
cultivation or an expression of that third 
primal human instinct of care for the preser- 
vation of society. Selfish. We are all selfish 
and we have to get over it to some extent or 
we cannot live a family life. And we all have 
to get over it to an even greater extent or we 
cannot live a community life, and it is in ex- 
actly the measure that we are able to achieve 
a balance between these three emotions that 
we are able to contribute to the advance of 
the society in which we live. 

Now in city government we touch all of 
shese things. There are some of them, of 
course, that we don’t control. In the first place, 
~specially, the production and distribution of 
wealth is controlled not only by national but 
world currents and movements that yet are but 
vaguely understood, despite all the work done 
om» them through centuries by political eco- 
nomists. But we all also know we can effect 
-ertain other things within our own borders 
ind city walls. So I say in addition to economy 
and efficiency as the watchword of this reform 
n the city government you represent, let us go 
yut with care to preserve the activities of our 
‘unctional departments. Give them, in the 
‘irst place, the very best managerial direction, 
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supporting them as well as we possibly can, 
financially, and giving them the best technical 
equipment. But let us all remember that no 
one of them is a service for itself, that engi- 
neering is not for engineering. That police is 
not for policing, that the fire department is 
not for the fire department, but that the whole 
thing, whether it be under one government or 
whether it be under a city council and a board 
of education, a board of library trustees or 
what not, that the whole communal effort is 
designed to achieve for the people who live in 
that community, first, health, then education, 
then prosperity, then that final aim and 
heart’s desire—happiness. (Applause.) 

Toastmaster May: Mr. Brownlow, I am 
quite certain that the inspirational address we 
just heard, which set forth admirably the ob- 
jectives of the city government, has painted a 
goal toward which the city managers and all 
others interested in government are striving. 
This group, by its applause, has shown its ap- 
preciation and understanding of what you 
have said. I feel rather guilty of the rather 
light vein in which I introduced our speaker, 
after this address, and particularly to my dear 
friend, Mr. Edy, I am going to try to make 
amends for it. I shall, however, in doing so 
tell another story. 

A woman went to the priest and said, 
“Father, I am commiting a great sin.” 

The priest said, “If you will confess to me 
your sin, my daughter, you may be forgiven.” 

She said, “I am vain. All my friends tell me 
I am very, very beautiful, and I rise in the 
morning and look in my mirror and say to my- 
self, ‘I’m very beautiful,’ and is not that a 
great sin?” 

The priest said, “No, my daughter, that is 
not a sin. That is a mistake.” (Laughter.) 

I feel that I have made a mistake in the way 
I presented Mr. Brownlow, and so instead of 
closing in a light vein I am sure the speaker 
of the evening will permit me to say a word in 
a serious vein. After hearing of the objectives 
of city government, I could not help thinking 
of some of the methods by which those ob 
jectives can be realized. We in America will 
work out our technical problems. We will 
work out our problems of organization. We 
have faith in that because we seem almost a 
genius for that sort of thing, but, unfortun- 
ately, our history and our traditions have in 
the building of this great continent carried 
with them some evil as well as good. This 
great experiment of building from a wilder- 
ness a great industrial and commercial civili- 
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zation took our best engineers, and left to the 
government very often those least fitted to 
govern, and so a third part of organization 
and technique is that of personnel in public 
service, which we hope some day to obtain and 
that, in my mind, is an extremely difficult 
problem and perhaps the most important prob- 
lem which we have in obtaining the objectives 
which have been set forth. 

Visitors from abroad, if they were to esti- 
mate American government, would say Ameri- 
can government lacks the tradition of public 
service which has been able to select for the 
solving of these tremendous problems, which 
only government can solve, the flower of our 
manhood and womanhood, with their technique, 
with their organization, with their intellect, 
and also with a human capacity. I want to 
leave a serious thought as an anti-climax to 
the splendid address that here the City Man- 
agers are an example and a prophesy, because 
here we have the beginning of the solution of 
that problem in establishment of a career in 
public service, because that is the only way in 
which we will ever get the personnel which 
we need. City management 
career. You are the pioneers in that field. 
You are pointing the way. You are public 
officials toward whom the young man can look 
and say, “Here is a profession, here is a posi- 
tion, which I should like to attain.” 

If any of you have read that admirable book 
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by Professor White, whom I understand you 
will have the pleasure of hearing tomorrow, 
and read between the lines, you will find under- 
lying that work and in the very center the 
problem of morale. That is a human relation- 
ship, too, this morale in public service. The 
young man has instinctively within him the 
desire to be of public service, if we only nur- 
ture it; if we only draw it out; if we only 
make the term public official something re- 
spected; if we make it something which the 
young man looks forward to as a career and 
a career which gives the greatest satisfaction 
which any career can give, in a human way 
attempting to solve these human problems, and 
feeling each has done his duty well. 

I ask the pardon of the speaker of the eve- 
ning and also our president, where I have 
merely been the toastmaster and cracked a few 
old jokes. With that apology, I turn the meet- 
ing back to my good friend, Mr. Edy. 

President Edy: I am not going to detain 
you longer. I want to say to the men who are 
city managers how much I appreciate the fine 
loyalty to the Association and the fine cooper- 
ation they have given during the last year, and 
I want to say to the ladies here how much you 
have contributed to the success and happiness 
of this evening. (Applause.) 

... The meeting adjourned at nine-thirty 
Ok ss 

ADJOURNMENT 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


September 


. The meeting convened at ten o’clock, 
with President John N. Edy presiding. . . . 
President Edy: 


Contrary to the printed 


program, there will be another general as- 
sembly at eleven-thirty this morning in this 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE, GROUP 
Thursday Morning, 


Chairman Woolhiser: My impression of 
this convention up to the present time is that 
there is an unusual interest being shown in 
financial management, and I believe there is 
no more important question in connection with 
finance than the matter of municipal insur- 
ance in all its various phases. There is an 
axiom you have all heard, “accidents will hap- 
pen in the best regulated families,” which 
might be varied by saying that accidents and 
catastrophies will happen in the best regulated 
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place, at which time we will have the election 
of the officers and the selection of the next 
convention time and place. Each round table 
this morning will run one hour. There will be 
held here immediately the round table on City 
Planning, with Mr. Otis presiding. 


INSURANCE, AND PENSIONS 
September 20, 1928 


municipalities. Also, employees, no matter how 
faithful they may be, reach the time when 
they are no longer of service to the city. Pri- 
vate industries have shown a great deal of in- 
terest in recent years in the matter of insur- 
ance, particularly pensions and employees wel- 
fare. It would appear that municipalities have 
not given as much attention to these matters 
as private industry has, judging from the de- 
liberations of this Association in the past. So 
I was very much interested and gratified to 
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see the subject placed on the program. It is a 
matter to which, in my own city, we have 
given some thought and still have many un- 
solved questions to consider, questions of 
whether the city should carry its own insur- 
ance or insure in some company, of the advis- 
ability of adopting the pension system, and 
of old age and accident insurance for em- 
ployees. 

The man who has been assigned to lead the 
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discussion today is known to all of us. He has 
been in municipal service since 1916 and has 
served in three different states and four cities, 
I am sure from that breadth of experience, 
geographically and from point of time, he will 
be able to give us some very worth while sug- 
gestions to aid us in our thinking on municipal 
insurance. It gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce Mr. Wilder M. Rich of the City of 
Ironwood, Michigan. 


MUNICIPAL INSURANCE—GROUP INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


By Wilder M. Rich, City 


The question of municipal insurance, group 
insurance, and pensions is a very broad subject 
and one that requires the attention of experts. 
To attempt to present a paper on these various 
subjects which would be a guide to city man- 
agers would be presumptuous on my part, and 
for this reason this paper will be short and 
touch only on the high spots, with the hope 
that in the discussion which follows certain 
points may be brought out which will help 
all of us somewhat in attempting to solve these 
problems. 

Municipal insurance, as I understand the 
application of the term, embraces fire insur- 
ance on city property; public liability, prop- 
erty damage, collision, theft, and so forth, on 
equipment; and Workmen’s Compensation In- 
surance. 

Except in the case of the larger cities, I 
believe all of this insurance, with a possible 
exception of the employers liability insurance, 
should be carried with insurance companies. 
This paper will not attempt to treat on the 
question of a city carrying its own insurance, 
as that will depend largely on the number and 
kind of risks to be protected, on the size of the 
city, and the state law under which the city 
operates. 

However, in the event a city does decide to 
carry its own insurance, an Insurance Fund 
Commission should be created by ordinance, 
which commission should be given the power 
to fix rates and determine upon the property 
to be insured under the fund to be created, as 
well as the investment of the funds in securi- 
ties which may be readily converted into cash. 

In those cities where it is advisable to in- 
sure in private companies, the insurance may 
very properly be set up as follows. 

Fire Insurance 

The valuation of all city property to be in- 
sured should be determined by an expert or 
some other person who is qualified to arrive 
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at a sufficiently accurate appraisal for the pur- 
pose of insurance. All property should be di- 
vided into two classes: school property and all 
other municipal property including buildings, 
contents of buildings, and equipment. This 
arrangement will make two schedules. An 
average rate may then be determined for each 
schedule, based on the 80 per cent co-insur- 
ance clause, which will simplify the matter of 
keeping the records. The amount of insurance 
which each insurance company in the city shall 
carry will then be determined by the official in 
charge, and the various policies written up, all 
of which expire on the same date. 

This insurance should be written up for 
either three years or five years in order to 
take advantage of the lower rate. Should it 
be written for three years, the policies should 
be so arranged that one-third of the insurance 
will expire in one year, one-third in two years, 
and one-third in three years, to start with. 
When the policies are renewed, they would be 
renewed for three years. On this arrangement, 
the state insurance commission will grant per- 
mission to have all charges hased on the three- 
year rate, which immediately gives the city 
the advantage of the lower rate, makes one- 
third of the total premiums due each year, and 
makes the expiration date of all insurance the 
same for each year. This same arrangement 
is applicable to policies written for terms of 
five years. 

Public Liability and Property Damage 

In connection with public liability and prop- 
erty damage, the insurance on all motor ve- 
hicles, tractors and all other equipment in this 
class should be carried in a single fleet policy. 
In this manner the premiums all become due 
at one time in a single lump sum and obviates 
the danger of overlooking the insurance on any 
particular piece of equipment. Monthly 
ports are made out showing whether or 
any of the equipment was out of order or 
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otherwise in use, and proper credit is given by 
the insurance company. Credit in fixing rates 
is also given on experience rating. 

Theft and collision insurance may also be 
written in one policy, which is a great advant- 
age in systematizing the records. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 

In a majority of the states, it is compulsory 
to provide Workmen’s Compensation Insur- 
ance. In most of the states, this insurance may 
be carried by the municipality in lieu of insur- 
ing in a private corporation, if the municipal- 
ity so desires. In the event the municipality 
carries its own insurance, however, the indus- 
trial board requires that accidents be reported 
and compensation paid in the same manner as 
would obtain should a private agency be 
employed. 

In the opinion of the writer, this insurance 
should be carried by the municipality, although 
there are arguments pro and con relative to 
this procedure, and the laws of the various 
states which have some bearing on it. How- 
ever, in states where the statutes provide cer- 
tain limitations in the sums to be paid in case 
of death or accidents, it is, in my opinion, more 
desirable to have the insurance carried by the 
municipality. 

Under this arrangement, the municipality 
should pay to the Workman’s Compensation 
fund an amout equal to the premiums paid to 
a private corporation for a similar service. 
This fund should be invested in securities pro- 
ducing the highest rate of interest possible 
and yet be readily convertible into cash. Over 
a period of years, this fund should be more 
than self sustaining and should accumulate a 
neat surplus. However, should an accident or 
series of accidents happen at any time that 
would exhaust the fund or make it necessary 
to produce more money than the fund may pro- 
vide, the municipality may have recourse to 
taxation to raise the additional funds neces- 
sary to care for the situation. In this event, 
the money which it would be necessary to 
raise would in all probability, be so small in 
comparison with the entire tax levy as to be 
negligible. 

From the 
wonder how 


humanitarian standpoint, I 
many which insure with 
private companies take advantage of the cold- 
blooded rules and regulations imposed by the 
companies. Suppose a police officer is injured 
in the course of his duties and is laid up for a 
period of two months. His regular salary is 
$150 per month, yet the insurance company 
says, “You must not pay him anything for 
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two weeks, and then you can pay him only 
sixteen dollars per week while he is in- 
capacitated.” 

My experience proves to me that that man 
will be paid his full salary for two months 
amounting to $300, and the city will be re- 
imbursed by the insurance company to the ex- 
tent of approximately $100. The city is the 
loser by $200 in cash plus the premium paid 
to the insurance company, but is the richer 
by having gained the loyalty of a faithful em- 
ployee who was injured while carrying out his 
duties in the city’s business. Yet should this 
man receive only the amount which the in- 
surance company, under its rules can pay. he 
and his family would, no doubt, suffer finan- 
cially, and naturally he would not have the 
same esteem and regard for his superior offi- 
cers, or the municipality. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, and I be- 
lieve it is, is it not better that the municipality 
carry its own insurance and pay the employee 
the amount to which I believ he is entitled, 
provided he is worthy, thereby producing loy- 
alty and efficiency at a nominal price? Cer- 
tainly the idea is economically sound and is 
bound to produce satisfactory results over a 
period of years. In my opinion, such a fund so 
established should be linked up with the epn- 
sion fund, which idea will be developed later in 
this discussion. 

Group Insurance 

Group insurance is a scheme whereby cer- 
tain city employees, usually the members of 
the police and fire department may be given 
insurance in case of death. The amount 
usually carried is nominal and is in effect re- 
gardless of whether a man dies a natural 
death or is killed in an accident while on duty. 
The rate, in my opinion, is high for the amount 
insured and should provide a very lucrative in- 
come for insurance companies at the city’s ex- 
pense. In my opinion, this insurance should be 
carried by the municipality and connected up 
with the Workman’s Compensation and pen- 
sion funds. 

Pensions 

In a number of cities throughout the United 
States, it is customary to provide pensions for 
policemen and firemen. The funds for this 
purpose are provided for in a number of ways, 
the most common being by taxation augmented 
by a small portion of the employee’s salary, 
which is retained each month by the city. Most 
cities adopt a policy of establishing a period 
of years for a man to work, after which time 
he is retired on a portion of his regular salary 
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regardless of whether he is physically fit for 
further duty or not. In many instances a man 
is retired in the prime of life, consequently 
when he has a sure income from the city as a 
pension, he either is industrious and seeks an- 
other position, thus continuing to be a useful 
citizen, or else he becomes a loafer and is in 
danger of becoming a menace to society. I be- 
lieve this set-up to be entirely wrong, as under 
this system a man may be retired when his 
age is anywhere from 40 to say perhaps 70. 
Most men are very useful at least until they 
reach the age of sixty, even in the police and 
fire departments; therefore, it would seem 
that men should be retired on the age limit 
rather than the length of service. 

In this event, the scale of pension paid 
could be graduated and the man longer in 
service could be paid the larger percentage of 
his former wages. Certainly a man who has 
been in the employ of a city for a period of 
say forty years is entitled to more considera- 
tion than one who has been employed for a 
period of twenty years. Under this system, a 
man can be retained in the service of the city 
during his useful days and not be put in the 
position of having to seek employment else- 
where. It also lessens the probable period 
of time which a municipality is called on to 
pay a pension. This arrangement should be 
sound economically, even though this pension 
paid in some instances is greater than would 
otherwise obtain. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the pos- 
sibilities in connection with a municipality 
creating a fund to care for Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, group insurance, and pensions be 
given careful consideration by you men as- 
sembled at this meeting. It would seem that 
the question of self insurance for a municipal- 
ity, along these lines, could be carried out on 
a sound financial basis which would insure 
mutual benefit both to the municipality and 
the employee. 

Chairman Woolhiser: Thank you very much 
Mr. Rich, for your excellent paper; it has 
given us a number of rather original sugges- 
tions, I think, along the line of insurance, and 
opens up a number of very important ques- 
tions. As we all know, the history of pensions 
in the United States records a good many ship- 
wrecks. I believe the records will show that 
in general the financial standing of govern- 
mental pension funds up until perhaps recently 
has been very insecure, and when analyzed on 
an actuarial basis, many of these funds have 
been found to be entirely inadequate to meet 
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the liability incurred by the city or other 
governmental body. In a way, this is a ques- 
tion which is rather technical, but on which 
many of us undoubtedly have ideas based on 
our own experience. 

For the purpose of the record, I would like 
to say there are about twenty-five cities rep- 
resented at this round table, and before going 
ahead with the discussion I would like to get, 
for guidance and also as a matter of interest, 
a few facts from you as to what practice you 
are following. After that, we shall go ahead 
with the discussion. How many cities repre- 
sented here have police and fire pension funds 
established under state law. (five) How 
many are providing police and fire pension 
funds voluntarily by the city, not provided for 
by state law? (none) How many cities rep- 
resented here have group insurance among 
employees in any department? (three) How 
many cities are carrying their own workmen’s 
compensation insurance, not with a company 
but by the city? (six) How many cities 
the fundamental law under which your insur- 
ance without carrying it with a company? 
(one) That is a rather interesting piece of 
information for us to have. 

Now, at the request of Mr. Rich, we will 
start the discussion on the question of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. I request you, 
in your remarks on that subject, to make clear 
to the round table the state law under which 
you are operating and in all this discussion let 
us make clear the statutory requirements, be- 
cause each of us is operating under different 
conditions and in order that the discussion may 
mean something to the rest, please make clear 
the fundamental law under which your insur- 
ance plan is operated. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson (Colorado Springs): I 
will say for Colorado that our city employees 
are insured under the state law, that being 
compensation we have nothing to say about. 
We cannot carry insurance ourselves without 
insuring in a private company. The fire de- 
partment receives a percentage of the fees, 
license fees of foreign corporations. All in- 
surance companies not organized in Colorado 
pay a license fee into the state for the privil- 
ege of doing business. The fire departments 
of the state receive a percentage according 
to the number of men in the city. The firemen 
pay one per cent of their salaries into this 
pension retirement fund. The last legislation 
passed got for the police department a per- 
centage of the fines in justice courts. They 
have not yet received anything from that. 
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Our policemen pay one per cent of their salary 
and the city makes appropriation each year 
into their fund. So they have been getting 
along nicely and have a surplus. The fire de- 
partment is creating a considerable surplus 
which is invested in bonds. 

I don’t know that you are interested in the 
amount they receive for injury. If a fireman 
is killed by accident, his wife receives a pen- 
sion of forty dollars a month and each child 
under sixteen receives eight dollars a month. 

I am more particularly interested in the pen- 
sion fund, after giving it considerable thought 
and investigating what other cities are doing; 
that is old age pension or retirement fund. 
They are carrying it out, I believe, successfully 
in some of the larger cities like Baltimore, 
Boston, and New York. It may be cumber- 
some for some of the smaller cities. 

We drafted an ordinance last year, effective 
the first of January whereby we can pension 
older employees, for age and term of service. 
To date we have pensioned six and they are 
exempt from federal taxation. I am very 
much pleased with the results so far. I for- 
merly did not believe in pensions. I thought 
it did not promote thrift, that the people 
thought if they didn’t have a pension they 
would have to be more careful. Two men 
seventy-nine years old were with the city 
twenty years, started work with me as my 
office men. To dismiss them without a pen- 
sion would probably have meant they would 
probably not have bread and butter very long. 
Another one just recently applied for a pen- 
sion, who was with the city thirty-seven years, 
and was seventy-seven years old. He was in 
bad health. His pension amounts to forty- 
eight dollars a month. It is on a graduated 
scale; with twenty years service a man is en- 
titled to fifty dollars a month. Probably other 
cities have a better pension system, but it is 
one we have worked up hurriedly and can be 
changed at any time by the council. I don’t 
think it is probable that the council will take 
the pension away from the older men who have 
been retired. 

Mr. E. P. Bridges (Griffin, Georgia): I 
would like to ask Mr. Wilson one question. Do 


you have an additional tax levy for this 
specific fund? 

Mr. Wilson: No, we take it out of our 
general fund. We don’t have specific tax 


levies for anything. We appropriate a bulk 
sum for each department. 

Mr. Bingham: Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is a wonderful topic for discussion, but I think 
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we are handicapped a whole lot the same as 
we are on financial matters; the various 
states have such different schemes and cus- 
toms. I have in mind, particularly in Massa- 
chusetts, that they have an old age pension for 
laborers. They have two weeks vacation with 
pay for laborers, for any laborer who works 
the required number of months in the year. 
They have Saturdays as half holidays through- 
out the year with pay. They have sick bene- 
fit and compensation of every character. The 
laborers in Massachusetts in all the cities have 
to receive sixty cents an hour or $28.80 a week 
for forty-four hours. I figured what the aver- 
age laborer would have to pay at the average 
age of employees, for all the benefits given 
by the municipality and it would amount to 
around $400 a year in that state. So if a 
laborer is making $1,300 or $1,400 a year, he 
is really receiving the equivalent of $1,800 a 
year. It is difficult to compare that with 
other states where the same laws are not in 
effect. 

I find the law in some of these states 
is almost as mean and niggardly as the insur- 
ance companies. In Massachusetts, while we 
have to pay the men $28.80 a week, we are 
only allowed to give them eighteen dollars a 
week pension. We give them full pay if they 
are injured. 

The chief of our fire department is a re- 
tired captain of the New York department. 
He went into the New York service when he 
was twenty-one years of age, retired at forty- 
one and is only forty-three now. The City of 
New York pays him $1,700 and we pay him 

2,300, so he makes $5,000. It is fine for us, 
but not quite fair to the taxpayers of New 
York. We have put in a clause that any one 
working twenty years for the city is entitled 
to the pension, but it does not become effec- 
tive unless she is sixty-five and unless he is in- 
capacitated. 

In the matter of insurance, I have had 
quite a little trouble and experience with that 
in cities. We insure with a blanket insurance 
and get special rates. We insure all we can 
in the mutual, because the mutual will give 
20 per cent reduction. One large mutual in 
the East will give 35 per cent reduction. We 
divide them throughout the three years. The 
three-year policies are cheaper, when you 
compare the interest on your payments with 
the five-year policy. 

In one city I was in, we carried group in- 
surance under the Equitable plan. We had 
1,100 employees at the time working under high 
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pitch and it cost the city money, but the in- 
surance people claimed they were way behind. 
The policies were $500 for all laborers, $1,000 
for heads and deputies and all office employees. 

Mr. William R. Galt (Tallahassee, Fla.): 
Mr. Bingham, in that group mMsurance, does 
the city carry the premiums? 

Mr. Bingham: We carry it all. 

Mr. Galt: The employees are not carrying 
it? 

Mr. Bingham: In my state, the firemen and 
police pension fund receives 2 per cent of the 
premiums of all foreign insurance companies 
doing business in the state. We found it was 
convenient to buy bonds back and forth. Each 
pension fund would buy a bond, and if the 
firemen needed money they would buy it back. 
In some cities the firemen and policemen con- 
tribute 2 per cent of the payroll, and in others 
1 per cent. 

President Edy: The group insurance prob- 
lem is lively in Berkeley now. We have the fire 
and police department under a pension plan 
according to state law. Under the plan, the 
officers do not contribute. I had the pension 
fund analyzed actuarially about a year ago 
and found it to be $422,000 in the red for the 
two departments alone. We lack that much 
cash of being able to meet the probable de- 
mands upon us. No effort was made to take 
into account the accrued liability on account 
of the ages of men when the plan was adopted. 
The council has before it a proposal that we 
reorganize our pension plan which the state 
law will permit a chartered city to do, and 
that we require contributions on the part of 
the beneficiary. 

I have always had the feeling a municipal 
pension plan is likely to be a very expensive 
thing for the public. I believe most pension 
funds are insolvent. I proposed to the council 
that we consider group insurance. They ap- 
proved it and authorized me to develop a plan 
on the assumption the city would pay half the 
premiums and the employees the other half. 
Contrary to my usual practice, I didn’t ask 
the city attorney for an opinion as to whether 
we could do what we planned. We had a meet- 
ing of our employees and I submitted the pro- 
posal and they approved it. Everything was 
fine until the attorney walked in one morning 
and said, “You are very nicely started on 
something you cannot do.” We now propose to 
submit a charter amendment to the people per- 
mitting the city to contribute towards group 
insurance. In the meantime, we have found a 
company which is willing to write group in- 
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surance that is not contributed to by the mu- 
nicipality, and we are now organizing an em- 
ployees’ association, as has been done in Los 
Angeles. Within another two weeks, we will 
have our final organization meeting and will 
work out our group insurance plan. The rate 
will be $1.02 or $1.03 per month per thousand 
dollars of insurance. 

Chairman Woolhiser: I think the informa- 
tion you have given on this will be helpful to 
the rest of us, Mr. Edy. 

Mr. Harrell (Cincinnati): You say the 
premium is $1.02 a month. Is that a flat rate? 

President Edy: I think it is. I am sure 
you could ask me questions about the plan that 
I can not answer, but I am sure it is a flat rate. 

Mr. Bingham: I believe it is. With us it 
was ninety cents a month. 

Mr. Harrell: The person getting small in- 
surance is paying more than the person get- 
ting the $1,000 policy. 

President Edy: We have to have 70 per 
cent of the employees before the company can 
write the group. About 90 
signed up. 

Mr. R. M. Davidson (Coral Gables, Fla.): In 
Florida, we have no compensation law that re- 
quires that insurance. However, for the last 
three years voluntarily our city has set aside 
a certain fund. I use about 1 per cent of my 
payroll, set aside for it, on the same basis 
that the Maryland Casualty Company carries 
its insurance. My experience is like yours, 
that you keep your employees better satisfied 
if you are able to carry them at a reasonable 
salary when they are injured. I have had 
policemen with broken legs, laid up for quite 
a while, maybe several mgnths, and instead of 
carrying them at the cut which an insurance 
company would give them we carried them at 
our regular salary, provided it didn’t extend 
over too long a period of time. Our premiums, 
for a small town, are running about $30,000 a 
year. Our town is zoned and redistricted so 
that it would be ridiculous, as you can well 
see, to have the hurricane insurance and so 
forth. We have no frame buildings in the 
city. I recommended that we discontinue 
carrying our insurance. For two years and 
one-half I have been setting aside an amount 
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and the city has been carrying its own insur- 
ance. So far we have had no losses at all, and 
I am going to establish a sinking fund large 
enough to carry my maximum loss, and use 
that for bonds, borrowing purposes, and vari- 
ous things like that. 
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In connection with operating a rapid transit 
system, I was unable to get any liability insur- 
ance on that. There was only one company 
that would write, Lloyd’s in London. The rest 
turned me down, didn’t have sufficient number; 
it was not attractive to them. So I had to 
carry my liability on the transportation sys- 
tem. I decided to carry my whole insurance, 
and so far we have been very fortunate. 

Mr. Bingham: I hesitate to rise again, but 
there are two points I have found that may 
be of assistance to the other gentlemen. One 
is to be sure to watch your rates, how they 
are arrived at. I found in one state where we 
were paying the compensation insurance the ex- 
perience rate that the insurance company had 
used was based on contractor’s risk. In the 
matter of building sewer connections from the 
main sewer into the house, it is shallow work, 
a small pipe, with practically no hazards, and 
the men are so accustomed to it that it be- 
comes a matter of second nature. Yet the rate 
we were charged in our compensation was 
based on the building of wide and deep and 
dangerous sewers by the contractors. It was 
not fair; we took it up with the insurance 
company and finally got adjustment. 

Every five years you can demand an adjust- 
ment of your own experience rating; in the 
matter of fire insurance I found they were 
putting over something on us, maybe unin- 
tentionally. In one state they had heavy 
losses and penalized everybody 15 per cent. 
We were carrying a blanket policy of $234,000 
and they penalized us 15 per cent. The build- 
ing should only have stood a 5 per cent penalty 
and the contents 15 per cent. We got the 
difference of 10 per cent adjustment, dated 
back three years from the time the policy went 
into effect. 

In coverage on your automobiles, there is 
15 per cent reduction on fee coverage. There 
are so many of those points which if you 
don’t watch some agent will rim you. 

Mr. Spence: I shall confine my remarks 
strictly to compensation insurance, as we have 
nothing in the matter of pensions. But re- 
cently in the last two years the state per- 
mitted compensation insurance by cities. Now 
we cannot carry compensation insurance, 
which has placed us in rather an embarrassing 
position. If we have a man working for us 
who is a good man and we would like to pro- 
tect him, as the law now stands we carry 
liability insurance, so if a man gets hurt we 
are protected by the insurance company from 
being sued by that man. Personally I take the 


stand that I would not have him on the force 
if he were not a good man, and if he is a good 
man I want to protect him, and I don’t want 
liability from him in case he wants to sue. So 
we have to cancel all compensation insurance 
policies. We took out a liability policy and I 
have now cancelled the liability insurance, 
which was rather high. I am just starting on 
the new plan of carrying our own insurance by 
agreement with the employees. 

At the present time, we have two motor 
cops with broken legs. One of them has been 
on the sick list for one year. I carry him on 
full pay. Of course, he does some work 
around the office, but it is hard to tell a man, 
if he is a good man, that his pay is 50 per cent 
when he needs the entire salary to live on. So 
we are carrying him on the one hundred per 
cent basis and he fills in and does the duties 
he can do under the conditions. 

But it is quite a proposition with the Texas 
cities now, especially the small cities, to take 
care of the personnel, and when we did have 
compensation the rate was so high if you had 
a loss you paid for it the next year. They 
raised your rate. They never lost anything. 

In connection with fire insurance, I find my 
problem is that all insurance agencies in the 
city expect to get their share of insurance. 
They kick about taxes, but they all want their 
pro rata share regardless of whether it is a 
fire proof building or not. I have taken the 
stand that if the building is fireproof there 
is not much need to take out insurance. Re- 
cently I have had the city commissioner to 
back me up. The state will not permit us to 
take out compensation insurance, and we have 
not been able to work out with the insurance 
companies a reasonable group insurance plan. 

Mr. Harrell (Cincinnati): Our insurance is 
not in very good shape; from the standpoint 
of firemen and policemen, the state requires a 
levy, I believe, of three-tenths of a mill. The 
fire and police pension board make up a bud- 
get each year of what they need. They come 
to the council with that and it is compulsory 
for the council to give them as much as three- 
tenths of a mill. In addition, we also have to 
carry Workmen’s Compensation for the state. 
Last year the city manager was able to get a 
refund of $1,000 from that fund, excess 
premiums. 

There is this plan. When a fireman is out 
for any reason, he receives his full salary. 
He will also, of course, receive Workmen’s 
Compensation from the state, but he has to 
return that to the city, so all he gets is his 
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full salary, and the city receives the Work. 
men’s compensation. So far as old age pen- 
sions are concerned, we have about fourteen 
employees whom the city manager is anxious 
to retire. One particular department head is 
something over seventy. It has thrown on the 
city manager practically the running of that 
office so it is imperative that something be 
done about it. This man has been there fifty- 
three years. This question is up before the 
council now, in lieu of an actuarial scheme, 
which was worked out but which was not satis- 
factory and it will take time to get it in shape. 
The city manager is asking the council to ask 
for an ordinance to retire all in the service 
who are sixty years old on the basis of their 
salary times two per cent times the years of 
service, provided that sum is not over half of 
the larger salary and not over $1,200. The 
man I have in mind over sixty years old would 
receive a little over his salary now. The re- 
striction is placed in there that none of these 
pensions shall be over $100 a month. 

We cannot get any insurance company to 
take out blanket insurance covering all cars 
driven by the city. It is embarrassing. About 
once or twice a week somebody comes into the 
office after having an accident with a city car. 
The city manager feels something should be 
done. A few weeks ago one of our waste col- 
lection trucks ran into a workman’s car. It 
amounted to savings for 4 good many years, 
yet the city cannot make a move to pay. The 
city commissioners made a ruling we cannot 
have a judgment. The insurance firms say 
the city does not possess them and what the 
city does not possess them and what the city 
does not possess it cannot pass on to the com- 
pany. We have not been able to get anywhere, 
and I was wondering whether you had any 
difficulty in getting firms to take a blanket in- 
surance on automobile liability policies for the 


city. 
Mr. Davidson: Could he not sue the city? 
Mr. Harrell: He could sue the city. The 


city attorney said it could be paid by council 
action, but he is opposed to opening that up. 
If you went to the city council for these ad- 
justments, it would make a flood. It makes 
it difficult for the man who has a just claim, a 
working man to try to fight the city. 

Mr. Spence: Could you not have your own 
department fix that car? 

Mr. Harrell: We considered that, and yet 
you run into the fact of spending money for 
city parts on that car and who is going to 
pay for it. It is not in the department budget 
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and if you spend those funds for things which 
have not been appropriated, you run into 
difficulty. 

Mr. Bingham: Was that in a mutual? 

Mr. Harrell: It seems to me we have tried 
every company in Cincinnati. The association 
of insurance men has been considering it. 
Their point is, of course, the city does not 
possess the liability and they will not take it 
on that basis. 

Mr. Rich: You say the city does not possess 
the liability. Just what do you mean? 

Mr. Harrell: Fon instance, the courts in 
Ohio rule that the garbage collection or waste 
collection is a governmental function, and 
when a thing is a governmental function the 
city is not responsible if it deos damage. One 
of our collectors ran into a man’s fender and 
ripped a man’s car to pieces and the owner has 
been trying three weeks to get somewhere. 
The manager is perfectly willing to do some- 
thing about it if he could, but his hands are 
tied. 


Mr. Rich: That must be a special condition 
existing in Ohio. 
Mr. Harrell: I was talking to the city man- 


ager of Daytona Beach, Florida, and he told 
me they carried insurance and the companies 
were glad to get it. 

Mr. Rich: We have a fleet policy for pub- 
lic liability and property damage. We don’t 
have two or three accidents a week, but prob- 
ably have ten or fifteen a year, and there is 
absolutely no difficulty in getting the adjust- 
ments. The price is reasonable. Tractors and 
everything else are covered in this policy. My 
recollection is that the premium on the whole 
thing is a trifle over $600 a year, and we get 
credit if a piece of equipment is laid up. In 
our country, we have a lot of equipment laid 
up for six months in the winter time. Monthly 
reports are made, and we get credit if any- 
thing exceeds a lay-up of ten days, and it is 
prorated. 

Mr. Harrell: May I ask another question? 
It may be a little off the point. Are you men 
having any difficulty in paying for your em- 
ployees’ bonds? In Cincinnati, the city is pay- 
ing for the bonds of its employees. The attor- 
ney brought an injunction against the city so 
in two years the city is not able to pay. The 
attorney asked the court to allow him to pay 
a fee compared to what the city was paying, 
on $10,000, the city not being able to pay for 
the employees bonds. 

Mr. E. W. Fassett ‘El Reno, Oklahoma): 
In Oklahoma, the proposition of bonding em- 
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ployes involves liability on the part of the city. 
Anything that is a governmental function like 
police or fire, the city has no liability over, 
but if it were a water department or an elec- 
tric light plant, something engaged in the pub- 
lic service, the city is as liable as a private 
corporation. So I followed the plan of insur- 
ing only those cars other than fire and police 
department, letting the fire and police depart- 
ment apparatus go, because the city is not 
liable for their accidents. 


Mr. Rich: I didn’t insure the police and fire 
department but everything else. 


Mr. Bingham: I cannot understand any 
company that would refuse to take insurance. 
It is generally the other way. We had, in 
Florida, 175 pieces of motor equipment out- 
side of fire and police. We didn’t insure fire 
and police, but all the others. We paid about 
$6,000 a year, and it cost the company about 
$6,000 a year on account of the number of 
wrecks. 


Another point is on the distribution of in- 
surance. I am sure everybody has had the 
same trouble. The way we have tried to work 
it out in two or three places and the reason 
we worked it out was primarily this. We had 
a fire, and I had to sign 129 proofs of policies 
with two copies. It made 258 times I had to 
sign the statement. We gave arbitrary power 
to the largest agency to place all our insurance 
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in the proper proporition. We took the num- 
ber of agents in the town and divided them 
into two groups that did nothing but a straight 
insurance and gave them 50 per cent of the 
business, then took all the other insurance men 
who hung out a shingle, real estate and so 
forth, and divided the other 50 per cent among 
them. It takes care of this distribution on the 
manager’s part. 

Mr. Wilson: Going back a little to group 
insurance, I have reached the conclusion, after 
considerable investigation, and I think I have 
consulted every insurance man in the country 
and consulted group insurance people in large 
cities, that it is more important to employees 
to have a pension from the time they leave the 
employ of the city until death than it is to give 
them insurance after they have passed away. 
I may be wrong; I have based that on the 
conclusion I have reached that pensions are 
more desirable than group insurance. Also on 
account of having so many older employees, the 
cost of insurance to the younger men was more 
than they could obtain the same class of in- 
surance for if they wanted to take it out in- 
dividually. 

Chairman Woolhiser: I regret that we shall 
have to adjourn this interesting meeting, as 
our time is up. 

. The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty 
Qt vs 
ADJOURNMENT 


CITY PLANNING 


September 


. Round table No. 9 convened at ten 
o’clock, with City Manager H. G. Otis, Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, presiding as chair- 
man... . 

Chairman Otis: Friends, we are about to 
start one of the most important of the round 
tables in the entire convention. Nothing can 
be accomplished without a plan. That plan 
may be the haphazard result of carelessness, 
but nevertheless there is a plan back of every- 
thing if that thing is to be successful, and the 
lack of a definite, constructive plan is usually 
the beginning of regrets, errors, and endless 
expense. 

I wonder if we all realize how very, very 
important we are. I do not believe it would 
have been possible for this organization a few 
years ago to have secured for our meetings 
the type of intelligence that we can now com- 
mand. And even in commanding, we are very, 
very fortunate in being obeyed. Wherever city 
planning is known in this day, and for several 


20, 1928 


years past, a few names stand out promi- 
nently. Wherever a city manager has a real 
library, however small, if it is a well rounded 
library, if it contains work documents and 
inspirational documents, books he can pick up 
for definite solutions and other books he can 
pick up to get inspiration in a general way,t1 
say wherever a city manager has such a li- 
brary, however small, it is incomplete unless 
it contains at least one or two of the products 
of the intelligence that is to be at our service 
this morning for a short time. 

I feel unusually honored this morning in 
having with us one of the outstanding men, if 
not the outstanding man in the entire field 
of city planning, my good friend John Nolen, 
city planning and zoning consultant, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Mr. Nolen is going to 
read a paper which is a discussion of the prac- 
tical application of city planning and zoning, 
its inception and growth, and whether actual 
results are measuring up to expectations. 
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PROGRESS IN PLANNING AND ZONING IN THE UNITED STATES 
By John Nolen, Landscape Architect and City Planner, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Progress in city planning depends primarily 
upon the form and efficiency of city govern- 
ment. When the modern movement for city 
planning began in this country about twenty- 
one years ago, the city commission idea had 
just been broached, and there were no city- 
manager plan American cities. There are to- 
day more than 350 American cities employing 
the city-manager plan. Unquestionably ad- 
vance in city planning is directly dependent 
upon the efficiency, success, and ideals of mu- 
nicipal government. Although there are over 
350 city-manager cities and although about 180 
American cities have had comprehensive city 
plans prepared within the last twenty years, 
only thirty-two of the cities with city man- 
agers, which is less than 10 per cent, have had 
comprehensive city plans prepared as a guide 
to their growth and development. 

As everyone knows who thinks at all about 
conditions existing today in modern cities, a 
number of important city planning problems 
ery out for solution. For example: 

How to relieve traffic congestion and in- 
crease safety in city streets. 

How to relieve congested working and liv- 
ing condition? 

How to give the city dwellers in office, 
factory and home more sunlight and better air? 

How to provide a more favorable environ- 
ment for the rising generation? 

How to reduce, by better city planning, some 
of the “tragedy of waste,” which is estimated 
to be about 50 per cent of the man power of 
the nation. The comptroller of a large life 
insurance company estimated that the present 
method of American city growth involves an 
annual loss of over a billion dollars? 

How to control and regulate the size of 
cities and provide a wiser method for the dis- 
tribution of population? 

How to combine a new, modern, and appro- 
priate beauty with American ideas of efficiency, 
a beauty that neither follows after the practi- 
cal ends to be served nor precedes them? 
Urban Conditions in the United States Twenty- 

One Years Ago 

The roots of the present city planning move- 
ment in the United States, with its peculiar 
problems, extend back to the World’s Fair in 
Chicago in 1893. But what we think of as 
city planning—modern city planning, organ- 
ized and directed—did not actively begin in 
this country until about 1907. At that time 


there were no city-manager plan cities, no city 
planning commissions. The idea of a city sur- 
vey was unknown, as was regional planning, 
also; no zoning ordinances restricting height 
and use of buildings had been passed; there 
was no National Conference on City Planning; 
no teaching of city planning in _ technical 
schools and colleges, and virtually no books or 
other publications of note on this subject. 
Moreover, there was no interest in city plan- 
ning among the people generally. 

Record of Progress in City Planning 1907-1928 

Periodic stock taking is profitable, but in 
a subject like city planning, it is difficult to 
make it really significant. We must set down, 
not only facts but tendencies, and we must 
make a searching examination of what has 
really happened. We must also endeavor to 
find the causes of both good and bad results 
or of no results. 

The record shows that 200 cities, with a 
population of over 26,500,000, have been broad- 
ly planned, and for most of which accompany- 
ing reports and plans have been prepared and 
printed. These plans include cities in every 
state in the Union with the exception of Ar- 
kansas, Delaware, Idaho, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
Vermont and Wyoming. The greatest number 
of plans prepared are for cities having a popu- 
lation of from 50,000 to 100,000. 

Official zoning ordinances have been adopted 
by 580 cities, almost three times the number 
of cities for which comprehensive plans were 
prepared. More than one-half the urban popu- 
lation of the United States is now living in 
zoned cities. 

City planning commissions have been estab- 
lished in 587 cities, with a population of nearly 
34,000,000. In Massachusetts, planning boards 
are made mandatory in every city or town of 
10,000 or more. In Pennsylvania, city plan- 
ning commissions are authorized in cities of 
the first, second, and third class. In New 
Jersey, planning commissions are authorized 
in municipalities of every class. In New York, 
planning commissions are authorized in all 
cities and incorporated villages. 

During this period, important city planning 
legislation has been passed and judicial de- 
cisions of great importance and influence 
rendered. The constitutionality of zoning has 
been upheld by the highest courts. 
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City planning publications of value in the 
form of books, magazines, pamphlets, reports 
and articles have appeared increasingly during 
the last two decades. Special mention should 
be made of the publications of the Department 
of Commerce, prepared under the intitative 
and auspices of the Secretary, Mr. Herbert C. 
Hoover. 

A great advance has been made in education 
in city planning in high schools, colleges, and 
technical institutions. 

The National Conference on City Planning 
and the American City Planning Institute 
have been organized during this period, and 
have conducted regular sessions for twenty- 
one years. 

So much for the record of progress. But I 
am sure that the members of the International 
City Managers’ Association will not want 
merely generalities or a statistical record with 
reference to city planning in the United States. 
So I have set down as a part of this paper 
the discussion of a few important concrete 
questions. They are as follows: 

1. To What Pass Has Motor Congestion 
Brought Us, and How Are We Meeting the 
Situation by Planning as Opposed to Control 
Devices? 

2. Are Municipal Airports Being Selected 
and Planned as a Part of a Comprehensive 
City Plan? 

3. To What Extent Is Decentralization of 
Industry Taking Place in the United States? 

4. What is Achieved by Zoning, Without 
Compensation? Are Zoning Appeals Boards 
Working Well? 

5. How Important is Regional Planning as 
Distinguished from City Planning? 


6. Is Public Opinion Favorable, Generally 
Speaking, to City Planning? 
These are searching questions. For most 


of them facts—that is, conclusive or in any 
sense complete facts—cannot be obtained, and 
therefore answers of real value are not avail- 
able. Such answers as can be given must be 
based largely upon opinion, and moreover, 
opinion influenced by the point of view and 
experience of the individual expressing such 
opinion. To my mind, the value of any answers 
to questions of this sort at the present time is 
limited. The significance of what is going on 
in city planning in the United States today is 
not in the actual results, great as they are, 
which can be cited in answer to these or other 
questions, but in the new approach to the prob- 
lems of city planning, the general tendencies 
to control and direct urban growth, the im- 
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proved municipal machinery and methods that 
are being gradually set up for the future, 
especially the city-manager form of govern- 
ment, and the increasing support of public 
opinion. 

Here, then, are the questions, 
comment in answer to them: 

1. To What Pass Has Motor Congestion 
Brought Us, and How Far Are We Meeting 
the Situation by Planning as Opposed to 
Centrol Devices? 

In the largest cities motor traffic congestion 
is baffling, and in all cities, and even on 
country highways, it presents a serious prob- 
lem. Planning measures that are being in- 
creasingly employed are street changes, viz.; 
widening, extension and opening of new 
streets; the building of subways; elevated 
roads and bridges; separation of grades for 
motor vehicles at major street and highway 
intersections; by-pass highways; the relocation 
of railroad terminals, etc.; decentralization; 
the construction of private ramp garages (an 
important and ingenious device), and other 
methods of meeting on private property the 
requirements of parking automobiles; big 
schemes for regional planning which are yet 
only in their infancy; and “comprehensive zon- 
ing.” Such zoning must be an honest effort to 
actually direct and control the growth of a city 
as an entity. Areas sufficient for single family 
dwellings, for multiple dwellings, for commerce 
and industry must be deliberately planned for, 
withample room to expand as reasonable growth 
may be anticipated, and each in appropriate 
locations. As a basis for comprehensive zon- 
ing there must be a study of areas needed for 
all the various city purposes, providing the 
nesessary circulation, and providing espe- 
cially the element of proper balance in urban 
growth. 

Planning As Opposed to Control Devices 

As a fair example of opinion expressed in 
answer by others to whom I have submitted 
this question, I quote the following: 

“It is my observation that almost nothing 
has been accomplished and apparently little 
attempted to relieve traffic congestion through 
planning as opposed to control devices and 
control ordinances. Most of the more thorough 
studies of this problem, particularly in the 
larger cities, have been limited to a considera- 
tion of traffic itself without going back to the 
foundational factors which have caused traffic 
concentration. In actual construction of plan- 
ning projects to relieve traffic there have been 
a number of expensive street extensions and 
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street openings, but the usual experience seems 
to have been that these new accommodations 
have been very quickly absorbed by the super- 
saturated condition of motor traffic and the 
situation has become even worse than before. 
Possibly the most effective work has been done 
by the highway departments of several states 
which have built by-pass routes around some 
of the smaller cities to segregate through 
traffic from local traffic. A number of the 
larger metropolitan districts have gone quite 
extensively into the matter of planning such 
by-passes around their congested centers but 
only a few of these larger projects have been 
put into effect. 


“A great deal of city planning in America 
has been directed primarily to the removal of 
obstructions to city growth. Usually planning 
puts greatest emphasis upon thoroughfares 
radiating from the business center. Experience 
to date would indicate that this approach tends 
to stimulate rather than to decrease traffic 
congestion and the rapidity of urban growth 
and concentration.” 


To these opinions reference should be added 
to the desirability of reducing the number of 
side streets entering into main highways. This 
can be done in new areas by well considered 
city planning and land subdivision. Another 
point is the separation of the grades at im- 
portant intersections of traffic streets. The 
synchronizing movement of regulating traffic 
as well illustrated in Cleveland should be noted. 


At the International Congress held in Paris 
this summer to discuss housing and town plan- 
ning, one of the principal subjects was the 
mass and density of buildings in relation to 
open spaces and traffic. Points of great value 
were brought out in the discussion, which was 
participated in by the planners from many na- 
tions. Especial attention was directed to the 
diagram worked out by Von Anton Hoenig of 
Cologne. His diagram shows the close rela- 
tionship of the seven factors that were enumer- 
ated as being fundamental to this problem— 
an illustration of the possibility of introduc- 
ing reason and logic in place of what might be 
called “guesswork.” A striking feature of the 
discussion at the Paris Congress was that the 
high building generally appeared to have no 
supporters, and no one appeared to question 
the necessity to establish sound and well de- 
fined relations of a mathematical character 
expressed in actual percentages between the 
mass and density of buildings, the extent of 
both public open spaces and private open 
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spaces, and especially to the imperative need 
of present and future traffic. 

2. Are Municipal Airports Being Selected 
and Planned as a Part of a Comprehensive 
City Plan? 

Many new city planning and regional plan- 
ning schemes appear to be taking into con- 
sideration the problem of the location of air- 
ports. Casual observation, however, would 
indicate that airports which have actually 
been constructed in the United States have 
been located and built without very much re- 
lation to their communities other than that 
usually provided of accessibility from hard 
surfaced roads and in many cases of railroads 
and rapid transit. In other words, the tend- 
ency appears to be to locate airports by ex- 


pediency rather than in relation to broad plan- | 


ning and future needs. The low cost of land 
and its availability and the ease with which it 
can be developed for use are primary factors 
in determining location. Airports constitute 
an important factor in municipal and national 
life and provision for air service throughout 
the United States is growing rapidly. There 
are now more than 400 municipal airports and 
7,500 miles of lighted airways. The number of 
miles flown daily on regular air mail schedule 
is about 25,000. 
Location of Airports 

Although aviation is a new and distinctive 
method of travel with many conditions peculi- 
arly its own, much can be learned from the 
history and practical application of other 
means of travel—the railroad, trolleys, motor 
vehicles, and ships. The first consideration 
of importance in the study of airports is their 
location in the cities—whether they should be 
as central as possible or in the outskirts. When 
the railroad was in its pioneer stages, the aim 
was to get a central situation in a city for the 
station or terminal. In more recent years it 
has often been found better to locate stations 
farther from the center of a city. Other semi- 
public and municipal buildings tend to be de- 
centralized because of the congestion and noise 
of the built-up sections of cities and because 
of the convenience of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion as an accessory service. 

Another point for reflection is the correla- 
tion of different forms of transportation— 
railroads, highway and waterfront. Hereto- 
fore this has not been usually well done and 
the disadvantage of the existing unrelated and 
poorly coordinated systems of transportation 
have been very great. Planning for aircraft 
should be coordinated from the beginning. 
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Comparison with the automobile shows the 
probable effect in the increase of the number 
of aircraft in the future. The problem of the 
motor vehicle, moving or parked, was simple 
enough twenty years ago in the United States 
when there were less than a hundred thousand 
such vehicles. The automobile is much the 
same vehicle today in size and speed. The 
change has come mainly from the mere in- 
crease in numbers to more than twenty million 
vehicles. 
Airport in Industrial Zone 

Another item that a review of city planning 
may suggest is that of nuisances and amenit- 
ies. The history of the railroad and that of 
the highway have much to teach. Noise, un- 
attractiveness due to outdoor advertising, may 
be mentioned as ilustrations. Aviation offers 
new and sensational means both of publicity 
and potential pleasure. One of the most im- 
portant questions is, in what sort of a use 
zone is an airport to be placed—industrial, 
business, or residential—and with what class 
of property or land uses can it be harmonized? 
Local conditions will vary, but it seems that 
an airport usually can best be placed in in- 
dustrial property, unless it is possible to place 
it in conjunction with large public parks and 
reservations and forests, or other open spaces 
or semi-public areas like golf and country 
clubs. 

3. To What Extent Is Decentralization of 
Industry Taking Place in the United States? 

Some decentralization of industry has al- 
ready taken place, and more will follow. It is 
difficult to get definite figures. There are 
illustrations—many of them—in cities like 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 
and in some of the relatively smaller cities. 
There are striking examples in connection with 
the location of business offices as well as manu- 
facturers—the publishers and home offices of 
life insurance companies, for example. 

An important conference on the Migration 
of Industry was held in New York recently 
under the auspices of the Civic Development 
Committee of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation and the Policy Holders’ Service 
Bureau of the Meropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. There were representatives from 
twenty-two states and 288 industries in at- 
tendance. President Fiske of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company said: “The Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has issued 
22,000,000 life policies to workmen. Of these, 
1,250,000 are included in group insurance 
policies. The company has to deal annually 
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with 12,000,000 transfers of policies due to the 
shift in the industrial population. In order to 
ascertain the reasons for this shift an investi- 
gation has been made in many industries and 
in several parts of the country from New Eng- 
land to California.” Mr. Martin J. Insull, 
president of the Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany of Chicago, made the following state- 
ment: “The Middle West Utilities Company 
recognized the tendency of industries to leave 
congested centers and seek locations in the 
smaller country towns. We organized a com- 
mittee to investigate this movement of in- 
dustry, and to make suggestions regarding the 
proper location for plants. As part of our 
service to industries so located, we kept in 
mind the necessity for preserving the appear- 
ance of these towns, fostering improvements, 
and accelerating the progress of the commun- 
ity. We favor and encourage the decentraliza- 
tion of industry. It used to be thought that 
congestion of industry and of population was 
the price to be paid for industrial progress. 
Improvements in transportation and in the 
supplying of power have shown that it is not 
necessary to pay this price.” 

4. What Is Achieved by Zoning Without 
Compensation? Are Zoning Appeals Boards 
Working Well? 

The best answer to the first part of this 
question is a statement prepared by Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Bassett, president of the National 
Conference on City Planning, which is as fol- 
lows: “All zoning in this country is now with- 
out compensation. All efforts to bring about 
compensation have failed, and all enabling 
acts have been amended to strike out provis- 
ions for compensation. Zoning for height, area 
and use is now upheld in every state of this 
country except Georgia and New Jersey. In 
those states this statement applies only to 
zoning for use. New Jersey has recently and 
probably unnecessarily passed a constitutional 
amendment in an endeavor to legalize zoning 
for use. Zoning regulations are enforced in 
built-up districts and open districts. In New 
York State, for instance, the entire terrain is 
comprised within cities, villages, or townships. 
Every city, village, and township can establish 
zoning regulations, and if reasonable and com- 
prehensive, they are enforced by the courts.” 

The answer to the second part of this ques- 
tion calls for a group of opinions. I have 
selected those from four members of the 
American City Planning Institute who have 
somewhat different approaches to the subject. 
They are Flavel Shurtleff, Harland Bartholo- 
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mew, Lawrence Veiller, and Edward M. Bas- 
sett. Their opinions follow: 
Flavel Shurtleff 

“This question cannot be given a proper 
answer, I suppose, until a survey has been 
made of the actual working of the zoning 
boards of appeal in those cities where they 
have been at least five years in operation. In 
spite of the charges of political influence 
which are made in some cases, I believe it will 
be found that most boards of appeal have 
worked reasonably well. In some cases they 
have been very likely too liberal, but this was 
in the day when the decision of the court was 
in doubt, and with decisions favoring the valid- 
ity of zoning, boards of appeal will be stricter 
in their administration of the ordinance. As 
to amending the ordinance with regard to the 
powers of the zoning boards of appeal, this, 
too, will depend on local conditions. I doubt 
if we could generalize about it yet.” 
Harland Bartholomew 

“Generally speaking, the zoning appeal 
boards are working very well. This is particu- 
larly true of all the smaller cities. It is only 
in the larger cities where politics are rife and 
everything municipal is “cuckoo” that much 
difficulty is encountered.” 
Lawrence Veiller 

“T have no first hand knowledge of how the 
boards of appeal actually do work, but judg- 
ing from the exceptions they have granted and 
the serious rebukes administered to them by 
the high courts, it would seem that they are 
not working satisfactorily from the point of 
view of protecting the public interest. I have 
always greatly feared the granting of unlim- 
ited powers to such boards, for it is much too 
great a power to place in the hands of any 
such group. The temptations are too great 
lightly to be withstood by ordinary men.” 
Edward M. Bassett 

“Poor boards of appeals appointed by poor 
city administrations are criticized in many 
parts of our country. The cities on the Pacific 
Coast cannot appoint functioning boards of 
appeals because their state enabling acts for 
zoning do not provide for them. In such cities 
and cities without boards of appeals through- 
out the country, the council is criticized for 
weakness in making exceptions as matters of 
legislative discretion. In the sense that boards 
of appeals are the only channel by which the 
courts can be made part of the readjusting 
machinery of zoning, boards of appeals are 
working excellently in every part of this 
country. For instance, there is much criti- 
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cism of the board of appeals of the City of 
New York. On the other hand it is one of the 
few municipalities in the United States where 
there has not been a word of court criticism 
against zoning since zoning began in this 
country. This is because the establishment of 
the functioning board of appeals has made 
the courts a readjusting power instead of an 
annihilating power.” 

5. How Important is Regional Planning as 
Distinguished From City Planning? 

The broader the planning, the greater its 
importance. Therefore regional planning is 
even more important than city planning. What 
constitutes a region? It must have some kind 
of unity. It may be industrial, agricultural, 
economic, geographic, or topographic unity; 
resort or recreation; financial;-social, political, 
or legal. A good definition of regional plan- 
ning might be as follows; public control 
through planning in advance of the physical 
treatment of all public and private land and 
resources in the interest of the region as a 
whole. 


Importance of Regional Planning 

Regional planning, we thus see, is broad 
planning; it is bold planning; it is big plan- 
ning. Regional planning is broad from the 
point of view of the territory included. A good 
example is the Regional Planning Federation 
of the Tri-State District, with Philadelphia as 
its center. This Tri-State Region embraces wide 
areas. It includes cities, towns and villages, coun- 
ties, and even breaks over the boundaries of 
states. The greatest modern change is our re- 
lation to space. Time still has only twenty-four 
hours to the day, but the radius of life is com- 
pletely changed. Witness the speed records of 
the railroad train, the automobile, or the air- 
plane. Have our methods of planning, of con- 
trol and organization changed in proportion to 
use our new powers over space? Planning should 
be broad with regard to the physical elements of 
cities—highways, railroads, waterfronts, air- 
ports, parks, parkways, recreation, schools, 
homes, utilities, amenities, etc. American cities 
slowly but surely are beginning to see the folly 
of attempting to solve a single one of their 
physical problems alone—such a problem, for 
example, as traffic. Then modern planning 
must be broad from the viewpoint of time. It 
looks forward, it looks backward. To plan for 
today and today alone is not wise, nor profit- 
able. We must recognize the unity of yester- 
day, today and tomorrow. Cities and towns 
are the most permanent things we know—and 
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the responsibility of each generation for right 
action is correspondingly great. 

Regional planning must take into account 
not only the physical elements of the region, 
but also the economic, legal and administrative 
aspects. It must discover that planning pays 
by doing things at the right time, by doing 
them in the right way, and by avoiding those 
costs which come from neglect. This sort of 
regional or broad planning benefits all. It is 
for all classes. There is no division of any 
kind, no limitations, it is by all, for all. It is 
the finest, most lasting and most genuinely 
profitable investment that the region as a 
whole can make. City managers take notice. 

6. Is Public Opinion Favorable, Generally 
Speaking, to City Planning? 

What is the weakest link in the city plan- 
ning chain? Is it not the general lack of un- 
derstanding by the public of what city plan- 
ning is, its purpose, its methods, it advantages, 
its cost, its justification. It might be well to 
recall that many of the official functions of 
cities today began as private endeavor, and 
have now become a part of the work of the 
regular city government. Examples might be 
given in the various movements for schools, 
public utilities, parks and playgrounds, public 
health and hygiene, libraries and museums— 
in fact, almost every municipal activity that 
has to do with the welfare of a city and its 
satisfactory administration. We all know that 
city planning can properly be added to this 
list. 

Citizens’ Committee Can Promote City Planning 

Public opinion generally is rapidly forming 
every year in support of both city and regional 
planning. More education, however, is_ re- 
quired to inform and direct that opinion along 
the best channels. City planning projects them- 
selves must, with rare exception, wait for ex- 
ecution upon public authority and public ac- 
tion, but citizens’ committees can render ser- 
vices that may be conveniently put down under 
three heads. In the first place, they can con- 
tinue to do for city planning what they have 
done for other subjects for many decades— 
they can initiate city planning work before 
its value is appreciated by the general public, 
which means usually, also, before it is ap- 
preciated by the city government. Secondly, a 
citizens’ committee can guide city planning, 
once a program has been made, by keeping 
proposals before the public in cases where 
through a shift in the personnel of a city gov- 
ernment or for other reasons plans of merit 
may be lost sight of. Third, citizens’ commit- 
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tees can render a service in helping a city gov- 
ernment “put across,” as the phrase goes, pro- 
jects approved by the city government involv- 
ing bond issues, special appropriations or the 
passing of ordinances, as in the case of zoning. 
Citizens’ committees are often in a better posi- 
tion for publicity work than official commis- 
sions, because of funds at their disposal or 
the greater freedom and initiative which they 
have. Among the best examples of the work of 
so-called citizens’ committees may be men- 
tioned the following: Akron, Ohio, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Cohasset, Mas- 


sachusetts, Dallas, Elkhart, Indiana, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Los 
Angeles, Madison, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, 


Pasadena, Pittsburgh, San Diego, St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Walpole, Massachusetts, Worcester. 
In all these places, and many others, citizens’ 
organizations of some sort, as distinguished 
from official bodies, were important factors in 
promoting city planning. 
City Managers’ Responsibility 

What can city managers do in this matter of 
comprehensive city planning? The answer is 
that no other group of individuals has so good 
an opportunity to replan and remake Ameri- 
can cities, changing and adapting them to 
modern requirements, and controlling the ex- 
tension of cities so as to avoid serious errors 
and the reckless expenses of the past. Traffic 
and other forms of congestion cry aloud for 
solutions that can only be had in comprehen- 
sive city and regional planning. American 
cities should be more spacious, less drab, more 
beautiful, and at the same time less costly to 
maintain. Such desirable results as these can 
only be had through the greater use of skill 
and experience and the wider adoption of 
better methods. 

Conclusion 

Here are a few significant statistics to close 
with. Comprehensive city plans have been 
prepared for 200 American cities, and 580 
American cities have adopted zoning ordi- 
nances. Of these 200 American cities adopting 
comprehensive city plans, only thirty-two have 
city managers; and of the zoned cities, only 
seventy-eight have city managers. More im- 
portant still are these figures. Three hundred 
and fifty-nine American cities have city man- 
agers. Of these only 32 have prepared com- 
prehensive city plans to guide and control 
and improve their development. 

We stand today on the threshold of munici- 
pal planning problems great in number and 
difficulty, and requiring more knowledge. skill 
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and patience, and greater resources in money 
and well directed effort than have been hereto- 
fore available. If we are to find real solutions 
for the urban problems that confront us, we 
must dig still deeper into city and regional 
olanning, and more especially into a considera- 
tion of the closely related social, economic and 
zovernmental conditions which influence all 
that is now being done or attempted. Condi- 
tions and ideas are changing rapidly. Nothing 
is fixed. There is a call to do humble, routine 
work. But there is also a demand for imagi- 
nation and new ideas. The task requires the 
use of new materials, new methods, and the 
formation of new habits. Part of this task is 
the gradual creation through city or regional 
planning of a city environment that will be so 
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different from the present in these United 
States that without exaggeration it could be 
called new. (Applause.) 

Chairman Otis: I am sure we have all en- 
joyed very much this splendid paper of Mr. 
Nolan’s, and we owe him a big debt of 
gratitude. 

I regret that our time is passing very rap- 
idly, but we will keep going until the other 
round table breaks up and interrupts us. This 
admirable paper cannot be fully discussed by 
any one man or any number of us, and hit 
upon all the points we ought to take up. But 
Willard F. Day, city manager of the City of 
Staunton, Virginia, has been invited to lead 
our thought in discussion this morning upon 
this most important subject. 


DISCUSSION OF PLANNING AND ZONING IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Willard F. Day, City 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow Managers: I am 
sure we have all been impressed with Mr. 
Nolen’s able address and I, for one, wish that 
time would have permitted us questioning him 
‘urther. The subject of the growth and ex- 
vansion of city planning and zoning in the 
United tSates is a pretty broad field. 

Mr. Nolen’s able paper has fully discussed 
she inception and growth of city planning and 
zoning in the United States as well as its 
practical application, but it may be of interest 
to briefly review its development in Virginia. 

The evolution of zoning and city planning 
in Virginia seems to have been a series of 
amendments, six in number, each improving 
on the one before and reflecting the increas- 
ing interest and knowledge on the subject; the 
first modern legislation of this kind being en- 
acted by the state of Virginia in 1918. 

History of Legislation in Virginia 

The 1918 session of the legislature passed an 
act to prohibit recordation of plats for the 
subdivision of land into lots within, or within 
fifteen miles from the limits of any city having 
a population of not less than 60,000 nor more 
than 110,000, and having a comprehensive 
plan of main thoroughfares, etc. (Not to apply 
to counties west of the Blue Ridge Mountains.) 
Also an act authorizing cities of more than 
100,000 population to condemn lands for 
streets, not more than five miles outside of 
corporation limits, provided the proposed 
street locations should be approved by the 
board of supervisors of the county in which 
such street was to be located. The legislative 
session of 1922 amended the city plan act of 
1918 to apply to cities of more than 100,000 


Manager, Stauton, Virginia 

population, but within ten miles of corporate 
limits. The 1922 session passed (the first zon- 
ing law) “an act to authorize the councils or 
other governing bodies of cities of the Com- 
monwealth to divide the municipal area into 
one or more districts, and in such districts to 
regulate the use of land and of buildings or 
other structures, and the height thereof, and 
also to establish building lines and to regulate 
and restrict the construction and location of 
buildings and other structures.” A brief act, 
no zoning board provided for. 

The 1924 Acts amended the city planning 
law of 1922 and provided for the recordation 
of plats of subdivisions of land located in or 
within five miles of cities of a population in 
excess of 150,000 according to last United 
States census, for the vacation thereof, for the 
construction of public improvements therein 
and for the rights of such cities in connection 
therewith, etc. 

The 1926 assembly (the present zoning law 
in operation) amended the act of 1922 and 
provided for zoning commission appointed by 
the Judge of the Corporation Court—(the city 
planning commission might be appointed zon- 
ing commission also.) After adoption of the 
zoning ordinance by the city council, a board 
of zoning appeals was to be appointed by the 
court to administer the ordinance. They were 
given authority in appropriate cases to vary 
the application of the terms of the ordinance 
in harmony with its general purpose and in- 
tent and in accordance with general or specific 
rules therein contained. 

The 1928 assembly provided for the record- 
ation of plats of subdivision of land located 
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or within not more than five miles of any city 
of a population not in excess of 100,000—with 
a comprehensive plan of its main thorough- 
fares, etc. 

At the present time six (6) cities in Vir- 
ginia have zoning ordinances and three (3) 
have city planning commissions. 

Referring to concrete questions which are 
most pertinent to the subject the following 
might be mentioned: 

(a) Norfolk’s municipal parking area, 
service and comfort station, rest room, etc. 
(b) Staunton has municipal parking lot in 
business district, formerly a high school site. 
(c) The by-pass routes which divert through 
traffic from congested areas helps but where 
there is sufficient local traffic to congest busi- 
ness streets, even with adequate traffic regula- 
tions, such as “no parking,” the solution would 
seem to be in spreading the business area into 
surrounding residential areas, creating new 
business districts. 

As it would seem that generally it would be 
most feasible to locate airports in the out- 
skirts of cities, the problem of the small com- 
munities located reasonably close to other 
cities of the same size and characteristics 
might be simplified by joining together and 
having a common airport with more desirable 
facilities and possibly better location. 

Industry is being decentralized for economic 
reasons of its own. As a recent evidence of 
big industry’s attitude toward decentralization, 
the new Du Pont Rayon Silk plant at Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, may be cited. This plant will 
employ about one thousand persons and the 
investment is around $6,000,000. It is located 
just outside the limits of Waynesboro. 

I agree with Mr. Shurtleff that at least five 
years operation would be necessary to tell how 
zoning was actually working out in a given 
community. In Staunton the ordinance has 
been in effect a little more than a year and a 
half; but three appeals have been made to the 
zoning board and from their decisions no case 
has been carried to the courts. We have en- 
deavored to have as few appeals as possible to 
the board of zoning appeals, not by passing 
up violations and offering slight resistance to 
infringements of the zoning ordinance, but by 
showing the applicant for the building permit 
that it is to his interest ultimately to follow 
the zoning requirements, which, by the way, 
must be reasonable, and not too far ahead of 
public opinion. The building inspector or the 
official charged with handling the details of 
zoning enforcement is in a most important po- 


sition, as he is, in many cases, the only point 
of contact between the citizens and the zoning 
law itself. 

I believe public opinion is, generally speak- 
ing, becoming favorable to zoning and city 
planning, but not the least part of the prob- 
lem ahead is that of informing the citizens 
of the advantages to them of the regulations to 
which they are asked to submit themselves. In 
this day and time of increasing governmental 
regulations, it would seem most desirable to 
soft pedal the term zoning restrictions and 
broadcast the idea of the protection of zon- 
ing in city planning, the desirability of the 
harmonious development of the community as 
a whole. (Applause.) 


Mr. ©. A. Kratz: (Dubuque, Iowa): Mr. 
Chairman: I would just like to give Dr. Nolen 
one reason why city managers’ cities have so 
few city plans. It is this. Usually when a 
city adopts a city-manager form of govern- 
ment, it is just about ready to go into the 
hands of a receiver, and when that city man- 
ager goes in there is a demand for economy. 
when a city manager proposes a city plan the 
people of the city think it is an extravagant 
idea that the city manager is trying to put 
over on his people. I think it is going to take 
quite a few years before a great many of the 
city managers are able to put over a city plan, 
for that reason. 

Chairman Otis: I am wondering if we may 
be so bold as to call upon our good friend and 
host, Mayor Roberts, of Asheville, to tell us just 
a little bit of what he thinks today of the city 
plan that was originated under his adminis- 
tration some years ago. I feel we can get a 
good deal from a few remarks by Mayor 
Roberts, if he will address us for just a few 
minutes on the status of the plan in Asheville. 

Mayor Gallatin Roberts: Good morning, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: I had no idea in the 
world when I came out here I would be asked 
to say anything this morning. I certainly did 
enjoy the address just finished by my good 
friend from Staunton, and it gives me great 
pleasure this morning to welcome my friend, 
Dr. Nolen here. 

When I was serving my first term as mayor 
I induced my board to employ Dr. Nolen to 
make a plan for Asheville, and we have that 
plan today in booklet form. I am sorry I have 
not enough copies to give each and every one 
of you a copy to carry back to your homes. My 
supply is limited. But it is one of the gratify- 
ing things of my life, gentlemen, that I was in- 
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strumental at least in having that plan made 
by Dr. Nolen, and we are pleased with the 
plan, and many, many things he recommends 
in his plan have been carried out. One thing 
in particular that we are very proud of, and 
which I wish you might all see, is our splendid 
municipally owned athletic field just between 
here and the city proper. 

Dr. Nolen said, “There is where you ought 
to build your atheltic field,” and we built it. It 
cost about $250,000 to build that field, but 
everybody is pleased with it today and we 
wouldn’t have it removed for anything like 
that amount, or anything you might mention. 
He told us where to establish our splendid 
school buildings, our fine parks, and many 
other things which he told us to do have 
been done. I confess all his recommendations 
weren’t specifically carried out by the admin- 
istration that followed mine. But to a large 
degree his plans have been followed and every- 
body has been pleased with them, and I can 


recommend Dr. Nolen to any city in this coun- 
try desiring the city plan. 

I am a firm believer in city planning, be- 
cause wherever you go through the country 
you find narrow streets and congested centers 
and poorly located schools and things of that 
sort, and if we expect to have a real city and 
a real community, we must have a plan. Some- 
times a penurious policy is false economy. I 
know we sometimes have trouble in getting 
money to do these things, but I would rather 
delay a project a few years and have it done 
right when I do it. So I am a real believer and 
a disciple of city planning. 

Chairman Otis: Speaking of plans, we are 
forced to observe the plan of the morning as 
to program, and we must call this round table 
at an end to make way for the round table on 
Street Traffic Control. 

... The meeting adjourned at eleven-thirty 
o’clock. ... 

ADJOURNMENT 


STREET TRAFFIC CONTROL 
September 20, 1928 


.. . Round table No. 11 convened at eleven- 
thirty o’clock, with City Manager O. A. Kratz 


presiding as chairman... . 
Chairman Kratz: I know we are all inter- 


ested in the good work that our city manager 


of Cincinnati is doing, and we all look to Cin- 
cinnati for a lot of good ideas. I am pleased 
to call at this time upon Mr. Grover C. Smith, 
executive assistant to C. O. Sherrill, city man- 
ager of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Street Traffic Control. 


for his paper on 


STREET TRAFFIC CONTROL 
By G. C. Smith, Executive Assistant to the City Manager of Cincinnati, Ohio 


When Elwood Haynes constructed his first 
“horseless carriage” in Kokomo, Indiana, dur- 
ing the years of 1893-’94, he founded an in- 
dustry, the product of which has contributed 
more to the convenience of mankind than has 
any other one fabricated article. The develop- 
ment of the self-propelled vehicle has been 
amazing and has attracted the brains of the 
foremost engineers and executives in the 
world. It is a far cry from Haynes’ first 
“horseless carriage,” with its maximum speed 
of fifteen to twenty miles per hour, to the 
modern motor car that flys hither and yon on 
our highways at velocities approaching 100 
miles per hour, and it is, too, a far cry from 
the thoughts of Elwood Haynes, who sought 
to give the world a modern means of facile 
transportation, to the thoughts that are 
aroused in the minds of those interested in 
and responsible for the safety of the citizens 
of our cities and villages by consideration of 
the terrible toll of countless thousands of lives. 


Streets Not Planned for Present Day Traffic 

The development of the motor car industry 
has been exceedingly rapid; so rapid, indeed, 
that highway engineers in city, county, and 
state have long since been outdistanced in 
their efforts to provide safe passage-way for 
the increasing numbers of cars. Our cities are 
today attempting to operate with street sys- 
tems devised and planned to care for traffic of 
the horse-and-buggy era. In most cases, 
streets are comparatively narrow and many 
instances are found where conditions that ex- 
isted when the street was constructed made 
necessary offsets and narrow curves. Some few 
later changes have been made in a rather 
feeble attempt to adapt existing streets to meet 
the requirements of modern traffic, but, in the 
main, street systems are as they were before 
the automobile was conceived. 

Trained Traffic Engineers Lacking 

Perhaps even more alarming than deficient 

street systems is the absence of engineers 
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trained in combatting the countless problenits 
that have followed on the heels of automotive 
progress. Until three or four years ago, the 
term “traffic engineer” was unknown. Since 
then, considerable progress has been made, but 
not sufficient progress to warrant any abate- 
ment of effort in this direction. Thus far, 
traffic engineers have combined their skill to 
solve what the writer is pleased to call “in- 
dividual problems,”’—such as the best method 
to get traffic through the intersection of “X” 
and “Y” streets,—rather than through basic 
research to derive the natural laws which 
govern traffic flow and flow variation. Very 
little of a really basic nature has been done, 
and, as a result, traffic engineers are flound- 
ering in a morass of hazy ideas, conflicting 
opinions, and general unstability. 


Traffic engineering, or traffic control, may 
well be divided into two general divisions. For 
want of better terms, we may call these “Ac- 
cident Prevention,” or “Traffic Safety,” and 
“Expedition,” or “Traffic Facilitation.” Al- 
though these two branches of traffic control 
overlap, they are not nearly so dependent on 
each other as they are ordinarily thought to 
be. Analyses of 105 deaths and of 2,000 acci- 
dents that occurred in Cincinnati in 1927 show 
that actual conditions of moving traffic,—(ex- 
cepting, of course, the accident car itself,)— 
figured in less than 20 per cent of the total. 
If a driver gets drunk and runs into a stone 
wall, he cannot blame traffic conditions for his 
accident; or, if some Romeo attempts to make 
love to his Juliet while driving forty miles an 
hour, he cannot very well blame modern 
traffic if his motor car suddenly develops pole- 
climbing tendencies. By far the greater num- 
ber of traffic accidents can be attributed to 
carelessness or preoccupation on the part of 
a driver or pedestrain. In all probability, there 
was the same percentage of careless persons 
scattered among the people in the days of the 
horse and buggy, but their carelessness did 
not result in nearly so serious consequence as 
it does today. 


Modern Life Responsible for Accidents 


Another factor that contributes to the high 
accident rate is the pressure of modern life. 
Competition requires that every moment be 
made to count. To save every second, the 
human brain has been trained to concentrate 
in the midst of even the greatest confusion. 
As a result, modern man thinks out the solu- 
tion to his business problems, plans his next 
speech, or decides upon the color of his new 
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fall wardrobe while driving to his office, or 
while walking from his office to lunch. Emi- 
nent physicians inform us that this rapid 
method of living has shortened the average 
meal time to one-third of its value a few years 
back. Restaurant and hotel managers tell us 
that there is little sale for the rougher and 
coarser foods, because there is no time for the 
proper mastication of such food. Easily 
chewed delicacies make up the modern menu, 
and the result is under-worked teeth and over- 
worked stomachs. Now, what has this to do 
with traffic accidents? Just this: modern high 
speed living requires man to be in a hurry 
about everything that he does, and his brain is 
trained to hold to a single problem through all 
sorts of distraction, with the result that his 
natural and sub-conscious sense of danger is 
dulled and he involuntarily places himself in 
dangerous situations. Seldom does one hear of 
a ruralite meeting with an accident xzhen on 
a visit to the city. His sense of caution has 
not been made subservient to other functions 
of his brain, and he sees danger before it over- 
takes him. 

This high pressure life results in what 
might be termed an equally high pressure fa- 
tigue. Our statistics tell us that over 50 per 
cent of all accidents occur between 4 p. m. and 
10 p. m. Fatigue, with its accompanying in- 
ertia and lessened brain-sharpness may well 
account for many accidents that happen dur- 
ing this latter part of the day. 

Therefore, the proposition is submitted that 
though the motor car has been responsible for 
a large part of our modern development; 
though it has been solely responsible for mod- 
ern traffic; and even though a motor car 
figures prominently in almost every traffic 
accident, yet the direct cause of by far the 
greater portion of accidents is traceable to 
conditions directly induced by factors other 
than the motor car. 

Legislation Does Not Control Reckless Drivers 

The proof of the proposition thus offered is 
found in the ever-increasing toll exacted by 
traffic accidents, despite heroic efforts of traffic 
engineers, police, and others, to stop it. Thus 
far, these efforts have been largely of legis- 
lative nature, yet, no matter how good legisla- 
tion may be, carefulness and courtesy cannot 
be developed by legislative means. The best 
that our law-making bodies can do is to pass 
legislative measures that are indicative rather 
than absolute. To illustrate this point, refer- 
ence is made to a section of the Cincinnati 
Traffic Ordinance that gives the city manager 
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the authority to adopt such minor regulations 
as “the safety and convenience of the public 
may require.” Under authority of this sec- 
tion, signs have been erected requiring vehicles 
to come to stop before entering certain street 
intersections. Notwithstanding these signs, at 
one intersection there were two serious acci- 
dents within a week’s time. Legislation can 
erect the signs and legislation can make regu- 
lations, but it cannot force the careless or the 
reckless driver to observe signs or regulations. 
True, he can be cited or arrested if he be ap- 
prehended while violating, but what city has 
sufficient police officers to cover the dangerous 
intersections alone, not to speak of other just 
as important traffic hazards? 
Education in Lieu of Legislation 

Traffic officials are rapidly coming to realize 
that they have relatively little control over 
accidents and that the control they do have is 
founded more on appeal to the drivers’ sense 
of “fair play” than it is on laws. There fol- 
lows logically, then, the deduction that much 
more can be done by means of an educational 
campaign than by drastic legislation. After 
all, any real American citizen resents a bluntly 
worded law that curtails his actions or his 
liberties, but he reacts readily to reasonable 
appeals to his sense of justice and equity. It 
is not proposed, of course, to throw laws into 
the discard,—these are quite necessary as suc- 
ceeding discussion will show,—but municipali- 
ties may well embark on safety campaigns, 
using universities, schools, women’s clubs, wel- 
fare and improvement associations, as well as 
radio and the press, to get safety ideas across 
to the mass of the people. Such campaigiis 
should be planned with the same care as that 
with which the usual college curriculum is 
planned. The “lessons” taught should be illus- 
trative, explanatory, and, above all, free from 
any semblance of dry pedagogics. Here is 
matter which will be read or listened to and 
absorbed only if presented in an interesting 
vein. Any city can organize and carry on a 
year-round campaign such as this with splen- 
did results. Working with school children only, 
during the school session of 1927-28, Cincin- 
nati was able to move one hundred thousand 
children to and from schools four trips each 
day, without one single accident. 

Teach Safety to Children 

At this time, permit the writer to point out 
the value of starting safety work with younger 
children. The psychology of the child mind is 
such that facts of certain types are absorbed 
more readily and retained more easily than 


they are by more mature minds. To this, add 
the influence of the child in the home, and the 
zone of influence of safety works among the 
young is almost unlimited. Each city manager 
in this group can contribute nothing greater 
to the safety of his city than to persuade the 
council of his city to establish a fund with 
which to carry on safety work of a nature 
similar to that described. It will be found very 
easy to interest all the groups mentioned. 
Relation of Congestion to Safety 

When attacking problems of congestion, it 
must be remembered that congested traffic is 
safe traffic. Relatively few accidents occur in 
localities where traffic moves slowly because 
there is no opportunity to acquire velocity 
sufficient for a car to be out of perfect control. 
But, too, congested traffic is expensive, be- 
cause valuable time is used up without show- 
ing any result. In solving traffic congestion, or 
in traffic expedition, the engineer must realize 
that as his congestion decreases, his safety 
also decreases. There is, some place between 
very low and very high velocities, a speed 
beyond which traffic expedition is unsafe. 
This speed may vary in different cities, or it 
may vary on different streets. Pavement sur- 
face and conditions; the amount of crown of 
the roadway; presence or absence of curves; 
width of roadway; character of the district 
through which the roadway runs; locations of 
schools; and other factors, influence the “‘criti- 
cal speed” at which vehicles may be permitted 
to travel with safety. 

Merchants in Congested Blocks Lose Trade 

Before proceeding with a _ discussion of 
methods by which congestion may be relieved, 
it may be well to recall that there are indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals who seem ac- 
tually to desire congestion. The arguments 
advanced by such opponents of free traffic-flow 
are legion, and usually can be traced to con- 
clusions formed after an extremely cursory 
consideration of actual facts. It is not unusual 
for merchants to express the opinion that 
congestion indicates a healthy state of busi- 
ness”; that “numbers of vehicles show urban 
progress,” and so on. To be fair in our criti- 
cism, we must admit that those who make use 
of these arguments really seem to be honestlv 
convinced that their reasoning is sound. It is 
not difficult to understand the development of 
the theory that heavy traffic is beneficial to 
the merchant, for he interprets a vehicle as 
being a transportation medium for his custo- 
mer. The point that he does not grasp is the 
psychological effect on his customer of delay 
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in getting to and from his store. To illustrate 
this point, let us select almost any block in the 
shopping center of any typical city. With few 
exceptions, the shops in our selected block will 
be about the same in quality and in merchan- 
dising possibilities as those in other blocks. 
There will be occasional exceptions, but, in the 
main, our hypothesis is valid. To this assump- 
tion, let us add traffic that gradually becomes 
more congested week after week. How will our 
hypothetical situation affect the ordinary 
driver? He, or she, first notices that it re- 
quires an increasing length of time to drive to 
town, park the car, and shop at a favorite 
store. Soon the required time becomes so 
great that our shopper begins to consider the 
cost of the merchandise bought at downtown 
stores. Quick calculation then reveals that the 
value of the time and energy expended in 
downtown shopping is adding such an over- 
head to the cost of the materials purchased 
that a real saving can be effected by purchas- 
ing at “neighborhood” stores. 


This condition is not one that we may ex- 
pect in the far future; it is already here. Con- 
sider your own city; think how many banks, 
drug stores, and chain stores are establishing 
branches in neighborhood centers. Think how 
the local “movie” drains patronage from the 
downtown picture houses. Think of the in- 
creasing numbers of fair-sized hotels that are 
building in the semi-residential districts. The 
reason for this development is quite clearly 
expressed in the advertisement of one of the 
most modern hotels in Cincinnati, that, located 
in a neighborhood business district, advertises 
“No traffic congestion—plenty of parking 
space.” This same hotel recently enlarged to 
more than twice its original capacity. A radio 
broadcasting station has been installed, and its 
business has increased until now, the usual an- 
swer to inquiry is “Sorry, but we have no 
rooms.” Our downtown business people are 
literally committing suicide by re- 
fusing to accept the true facts of the traffic 
question. 


business 


Real congestion, then, is not desirable, nor 
is it necessary if a carefully planned system 
of control is worked out. But, like any good 
doctor, the traffic engineer must diagnose the 
ailments of his municipal patient before he 
prescribes. It is feared that in many instances, 
the reverse has been the rule, and prescription 
has been made without sufficient analysis of 


symptoms. Successful regulation cannot be 


established on this basis. 
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Causes of Congestion 

There are only two basic causes of conges- 
tion:—Too many types of vehicles on the same 
street; or too many vehicles of the same type 
at one time. Emergencies, such as road repair, 
may cause temporary trouble, but the solution 
of such a case is usually not difficult. 

Mixed traffic—street cars, busses, heavy and 
light trucks, and pleasure cars,—invariably 
causes confusion. Changes in width of road- 
way, road surface, and in other factors that 
may be varied to relieve congestion due to the 
other main cause, offer little help here. Mixed 
traffic simply cannot live peaceably together. 
The first step is relieving congestion of this 
type is to provide specific streets for commer- 
cial traffic. A survey will usually show that 
the bulk of commercial traffic moves between 
relatively few points in the city. With rail- 
way freight stations as beginning, routes can 
be laid out as commercial traffic arteries to dis- 
tribution centers in the various subdivisions of 
the city. From the distribution centers the 
number of commercial vehicles on any street 
generally is so small as to cause little inter- 
ference. Experience in Cincinnati has shown 
that traffic congestion disappears on all main 
highways at a maximum distance of 5.4 miles 
from the basin of the city. 

Pleasure Cars Avoid Commercial Arteries 

The streets over which commercial traffic 
is routed must, of course, be in good condition 
to carry such traffic without disintergrating. 
It is not difficult to persuade truck drivers to 
use the designated commercial traffic streets. 
In almost every city, truckers are unionized 
and the union heads will usually be found very 
agreeable to any plan that promises as 
much gain in time as the segregation plan. 
Nor is it necessary to spend much thought on 
the problem of keeping private cars off com- 
mercial traffic streets. One or two trips will 
cure the average pleasure car driver, and the 
truckers will help considerably too. In fact, 
after segregation, and with proper distribu- 
tion, the pleasure car driver can make so much 
better time on the arteries allotted to him that 
he voluntarily avoids the commercial traffic 
street. 

Methods of Passing Street Cars 

Street cars and private cars need not be 
separated. In fact, street cars and private 
autos can travel better together than can 
street cars and heavier vehicles, if arrange- 
ments are made by which autos can pass street 
cars when the latter are loading and unload- 
ing passengers. This point is most important, 
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and without such provision, any attempt at 
traffic expedition will not be effective. Count- 
less methods are at the disposal of the engi- 
neer for this purpose. Zones, either painted 
or raised, with proper protection for the pass- 
enger, are used to excellent advantage. An- 
other method is to move the car tracks from 
their customary position in the center of the 
street to a location adjacent to the curb. Autos 
then pass to the left of the street cars. This 
scheme has the advantage that passengers are 
not forced to cross streams of traffic to board 
a car or to get to the curb after leaving one, 
but it is expensive. In fact, any method of 
control that involves major changes in street 
construction is so expensive as to be out of 
the question. Double decked streets, extensive 
widening programs and so on have been at- 
tempted by some cities, but the cost is too 
great for any city to proceed far along such 
lines. It is best for the engineer to accept 
streets largely as they are and to distribute 
his traffic according to the street capacity. 
Minor constructional changes may be neces- 
sary, but such as can be employed must be 
comparatively inexpensive. 
The Safety Zone 

Perhaps the safety zone offers the best solu- 
tion to the problem of getting the auto past 
the street car. Painted zones are satisfactory, 
but with modern traffic condition, it is believed 
that pedestrains deserve more protection than 
painted oznes afford. However, these are in- 
expensive, but, if used, they should be provided 
with some sort of physical protection on the 
up-stream end. Pipes filled with concrete, steel 
rails, and other devices are often used. A re- 
flector mounted on the barricade 
necessary at night. 

The Loading Platform 

The raised safety zone or “loading plat- 
form” has decided advantages over the painted 
zone. Over one hundred of these are in use 
in Cincinnati, and another hundred is contem- 
plated in the very near future. 

This type of platform is the conception of 
City Manager C. O. Sherrill. It consists of a 
concrete elevation six inches high, from 3% to 
4% feet wide, and from 50 to 150 feet long, the 
length depending upon the number of street 
cars to be accomodated. The up-stream end 
is parabolic in shape and is protected with a 
barricade formed of four standard railroad 
rails, set several feet in the ground extending 
thirty inches above the pavement. A combina- 
tion light pedestal six feet high is located also 
on the up-stream and about two feet back 


is almost 
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from the barricade. White light is thrown 
down to illuminate the platform, while a red 
flashing light is on top of the pedestal 
to warn approaching motorists. For warning 
in case the lamps burn out or the current goes 
off, a standard hexagonal A. G. A. type re- 
flector is fixed on the up-stream side of the 
barricade at such height and in such direction 
that it will catch the rays from oncoming head- 
lights and throw a red reflection into the 
driver’s face. These platforms have a perfect 
record so far as protecting street car passen- 
gers is concerned. Naturally, they have been 
hit by careless motorists; thirty-four drivers 
disputed the right of way with our platforms 
in 1927, and of the thirty-four, thirty were in- 
toxicated. Imagine what would have happened 
to the passengers if there had not been un- 
usual protection in these instances. 

Objection has been raised to this type of 
platform, it being said that it is an obstruction 
in the street, but our records show that the 
extremely careless or intoxicated driver is the 
only one who hits them. We offer no apology 
for the statement that we believe it is much 
better for drunken drivers to kill themselves 
than it is for them to injure even slightly in- 
nocent children and women. 

Too Many Vehicles Use Single Street 

By far the greatest part of traffic conges- 
tion is caused by too many vehicles attempting 
to use a single street. This condition may re- 
sult from disrepair of parallel routes; it may 
be due to the presence of street cars on parallel 
streets; or it may be due to that peculiar 
trait of human psychology that directs a 
motorist over the same route to and from his 
office day after day and week after week. In 
the solution of this particular problem, the 
traffic engineer has the greatest opportunity to 
display his ingenuity and to prove his real 
value. The cure for the condition is to force 
part of the traffic to use other streets. 

As an illustration of the condition in ques- 
tion, permit reference to be made to two 
streets in Cincinnati, on which streets is found 
an exact example of our hypothesis. Spring 
Grove Avenue and Colerain Avenue run par- 
allel with each other and one block apart, for 
a distance of four miles. In the last few hun- 
dred feet of this distance, they converge and 
finally intersect. Both streets are paved alike, 
the paving being good in each case. Both 
streets carry street car tracks, but Spring 
Grove Avenue is seventy-one feet wide from 
curb to curb, while Colerain has a width of 
enly thirty-six and a half feet. Notwithstand- 
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ing the greater width, and, consequently, less 
congestion on Spring Grove, over twice as 
many private autos use Colerain Avenue. The 
congestion on the latter is usually high. There 
appears to be no reason for such a distribu- 
tion, because both streets start at about the 
same place, and intersect four miles further 
out. The question is, first, to find out why the 
travel on Colerain is so much higher and then 
to apply a remedy so as to deflect an appropri- 
ate amount of this traffic to Spring Grove. 
We have not progressed very far in our study 
as to why the condition exists, but, from the 
data we have gathered, it seems to be the result 
of habit only. People do seem to stick to the 
same route even though others are opened to 
them. This does not strictly apply to new 
streets, however, because when a new street is 
opened, the novelty of it immediately draws an 
overload of traffic,—and this is one of the pri- 
mary reasons why collosal street construction 
programs do not really solve the traffic 
problem. 
Traffic Police 

There are a number of tools open to the 
traffic engineer, by the use of which he can 
deflect traffic into other channels. One of the 
simplest is actual deflection by traffic police. 
This has been tried in Cincinnati with good 
effect. It is true that motorists will sometimes 
object strenuously to being forced to take a 
route different from their usual one, but, ordi- 
narily, the objection is temporary only. If the 
engineer has paced his route before putting his 
plan into effect, and if his plan is correctly 
worked out, he will obviously detour to a route 
that, because of less congestion, can be covered 
in less time,—even though it may somewhat 
longer. The motorist soon discovers that he 
spends a shorter time to get to his neighbor- 
hood, and his displeasure disappears. 

Traffic Control Lights 

If a considerable fund is available, strategic 
placement of traffic control lights on the con- 
gested artery will solve the problem quite 
effectively. Drivers will detour traffic lights if 
they possibly can, and the use of this trait can 
be made to distribute traffic; but, in fact, 
lights may be just as easily used to induce dis- 
tribution. By a cautious timing of the lights, 
traffic on one street may be slightly slowed up, 
and this slowing, then, will cause an immedi- 
ate deflection to the nearest parallel route. 
After diffusion is obtained, the lights can be 
re-timed to give maximum movement on the 
street that they control. There are many engi- 
neers who question this method of distribution, 


but where a city is faced with sure clogging of 
arteries, heroic measures must be used to 
force motorists into other channels. 

Arterial Highways Made Through Streets 

Another very valuable method and one 
which is being used by an increasing number 
of cities is to constitute as “through” streets 
or arterial highways certain relatively little 
used streets which parallel those that are al- 
ready congested. The general plan is to cause 
all traffic to come to a stop before entering the 
arterial highway. This immediately gives the 
right of way to all traffic on the arterial high- 
way, and of course means an increase in speed 
on that street, over the speed on the street 
which is congested. The value of this plan lies 
in the fact that traffic may enter the congested 
street without stopping whereas traffic may 
not enter the arterial highway unless each ve- 
hicle comes to a complete stop. Measurements 
that have been made on similar parallel streets 
in some cities show that the arterial highway 
operates at a speed of about 30 per cent over 
other streets into which traffic is permitted to 
enter without stopping. There are a great 
many advantages to the arterial highway sys- 
tem of traffic routing, but there are also some 
disadvantages. 

Almost any city will lend itself admirably to 
a carefully worked out plan of arterial high- 
ways which will serve as main thoroughfares 
over which passenger traffic can be quickly 
moved to neighborhood distribution centers. 
It will be noted that this plan is similar to that 
which has been suggested to care for freight 
or heavy traffic. The major difference is that 
the passenger traffic streets, or arterials, must 
be protected from the incautious driver who 
will rush into the intersection without watch- 
ing, while the commercial traffic street need 
not be especially protected. Because the rate 
of speed on the arterial highway is so much 
greater than the rate of speed on the slow 
traffic street, there is great danger in over- 
working the arterial plan. The danger lies in 
constituting too few arterial highways; if one 
street is designated a “through” street to 
handle traffic which is destined for a given 
suburb, for instance, it will generally be noted 
that the plan has increased congestion on the 
one street rather than decreased it. Each 
street will carry a certain maximum amount 
of traffic, and plans should be made to use two 
or even more streets for this purpose where 
the necessity arises. 

Congestion Measured 
An indication as to the satisfactory per- 
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formance of any street in this respect is to 
determine the relative speed at which traffic 
moves during the non-rush and the rush hours 
of the day. These measurements can be de- 
termined most easily by the observer driving 
over the street between two selected limits at 
a time when traffic is relatively open and when 
he can make good time, and, then, again at a 
time when traffic is congested, as, for instance, 
during the evening rush hour. The relation be- 
tween the two observed times that it takes him 
to cover the specific route will immediately 
give a ratio of congestion. It has been as- 
sumed in our work in Cincinnati that if the 
period of time required to cover a given dis- 
tance during the rush hour is more than 20 
per cent over the period of time required to 
cover the same distance in a non-rush hour, 
there is too great congestion. 
New Streets Built As Last Resort 

The immediate objection to a plan such as 
has been proposed is that there oftentimes 
are not sufficiently great number of parallel 
rorutes to use in the manner indicated, but, 
here again the ingenuity of the traffic engineer 
should be able to solve the difficulty. It is 
oftentimes possible to select a route that is 
considerably longer than the one on which 
congestion has been noted, and to put this 
route in good shape so far as paving is con- 
cerned, and, then, to detour traffic by any one 
of the well-known methods. It will be found 
that motorists can cover a longer route in a 
shorter time if the selection has been well 
made and the plan has been correctly carried 
out. As a last resort, streets, of course, can 
be constructed, but this particular method of 
relieving congestion is not viewed with any 
great amount of enthusiasm by the writer be- 
cause of the almost prohibitive cost that it in- 
volves. It is not to be thought that the writer 
does not believe in building new streets,—in 
some instances, new streets have to be made 
because there are no parallel routes whatever 
available,—but the building of new thorough- 
fares should be attempted only as a last resort 
and only after a very thorough count has been 
made of the vehicles that move between the 
business section of the city and the various 
suburbs, and only after a very cautious exami- 
nation of the facts which such a count presents. 

Traffic “Waves” 

The one great disadvantage of the arterial 
highway system of traffic distribution is that 
with the speed at which machines operate on 
the arterial highways, it is extremely difficult 
for motor traffic to cross intersections and for 
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pedestrians to get from one side of the street 
to the other. One plan which suggests itself is 
based upon the principle of breaking traffic 
along the arterial highway into what we will 
call “waves,” for want of a better word. The 
plan contemplates breaking up the moving 
stream of vehicles so that a picture of the 
traffic movement on the street would show a 
procession of vehicles perhaps two or three 
blocks long; then, an open space in the traffic 
stream; then another procession of vehicles; 
then, another open space, and so on. With this 
plan in effect, the pedestrians and cross-traffic 
are enabled to cross the street in the open 
spaces between the “waves” of moving vehicles. 
Traffic “Waves” Regulated 

The plan can be worked out very effectively 
by the correct us of traffic signal lights. It is 
not necessary to place these lights at every 
intersection. In fact, our researches have in- 
dicated that with the type of traffic we have 
in Cincinnati, a light at every sixth inter- 
section on most arterial highways, and as far 


apart as every tenth intersection on others, 
will turn the trick very nicely. The limiting 
factors in the distance between the traffic 


signals will depend upon the tendency of the 
“wave” of moving traffic to scatter itself and 
to lengthen out. If two successives 
fuse into one, the entire scheme is upset, and 
trouble will arise; measurements must be 
taken to determine the rate at which fusion 
to lengthen out. If two 
tend to fuse together in a distance of say, ten 
blocks, the lights should be spaced perhaps five 
blocks apart. The lights in this plan can be 
progressive to a certain extent only. It is much 
better if they be not arranged in a progres- 
sive system, because there is too much danger 
that there will be fusion of the traffic and an 
unbroken stream, which will not permit ve- 
hicles to enter frome the side and 
pedestrians to cross the aterial. Of course, 
if sufficient money is available to place traffic 
signals at every intersection on every arterial 
highway, the problem 
and without further But we 
have been forced to find a method to solve 
this same problem without the expenditure of 
great sums of money, and, for that reason, it 
has been necessary to employ the traffic signal 
light in a somewhat different way than it was 
originally intended to be used. The method 
which has been outlined is the result of our 
experience in this direction. 

“Wave” System Successful in Cincinnati 

The topography of Cincinnati is excellent so 
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far as carrying this plan into execution is con- 
cerned. The city is situated on the north bank 
of the Ohio river and is shaped so that a line 
drawn to enclose the outlying districts will 
from a fairly perfect semi-circle, with the 
Ohio River as the base. The business section 
is located almost in the center of this semi- 
circle at the Ohio River. It has been found pos- 
sible, with this arrangement, to institute a 
fan-shaped series of arterial highways that 
radiate from the center of the city much the 
same way that the spokes of an automobile 
radiate from the hub to the rim. We are for- 
tunate again in being able to outline parallel 
routes in most cases. There are two sections 
of this city, one located north-east, and the 
other north-west, to which it has seemed de- 
sirable and advisable to lay out new routes. 
These are the only two sections where we have 
experienced any great amount of difficulty. 
Our arterial highway system is composed of 
twelve radial streets and seven streets that 
serve as connectors between the radial ar- 
terials, at distances of from three to four and 
a half miles from the business district. An in- 
stallation of some fifty traffic signals has been 
planned for the entire arterial system, with 
the idea in view of creating the “wave” sys- 
tem of traffic on each of these streets. 


Traffic Signs Should Have Uniform Location 


The installation of signs requiring vehicles 
to come to a stop before entering the arterial 
should be made very carefully. The recom- 
mendations of the American Engineering 
Council are excellent in this respect. These 
recommendations are for a “Stop” sign of 
octagonal shape, with the definite lettering, to 
be placed at a height of either approximately 
eight feet from the ground or three and a half 
feet from the ground. We have experimented 
with both types of signs, and we have found 
that the low type gives better observance be- 
cause of the tendency of the driver to watch 
the road. If his attention is attracted from 
the center of the road by a sign placed high in 
the air, there is danger of accident. To be 
of any use at night, the letters of the word 
“Stop” on the sign could be made of some 
reflecting material. Cincinnati uses Stimpson- 
ite Glass, with observance of well over 90 per 
cent. At extremely bad intersections, it is also 
wise to place the word “Stop” in the center of 
the street, using either an inlaid type of sign, 
a painted sign, or one form of any of the vari- 
ous types of traffic markers which may be ob- 
tained in the open market; although it is not 


wise to carry the duplicate method of marking 
to the point of confusion. 

Uniformity must be the aim of the traffic 
engineer, and he must place his markings in 
such a manner that the motorist will know 
exactly where to look for them. For instance, 
in the placing of the traffic signal lights, many 
cities have lights on the corners at one inter- 
section, and in the middle of the street at an- 
other; a low type of light at one point and a 
high type at another, with the result that the 
motorist does not know exactly where he will 
find indication. Confusion and accident may 
well result where this lack of uniformity exists. 

The Parking Problem 

No paper on traffic control would be com- 
plete without a discussion of the parking prob- 
lem to some extent, but, even at the risk of 
being thought negligent, the writer is going 
to say but little about this phase of the sub- 
ject. After all, the parking situation is some- 
thing which is peculiar to each individual city, 
something which is of relatively little import- 
ance when considered together with all of the 
questions of traffic control. Parking has not 
any great effect on the death rate nor upon 
the accident rate; nor has it the broad general 
appeal that traffic distribution and the moving 
of immense streams of traffic has to the engi- 
neer. Just this much can be said about park- 
ing in a general way, and that is, that it is 
wise to adopt either one of two courses: Either 
permit parking generally or forbid it gener- 
ally. The idea of having parking on one 
street and “No Parking” on another within a 
particular congested area is bad, because a 
driver seeking a place to park and knowing 
that there are at least some places available 
will cruise around the congested district, add- 
ing greatly to the congestion, and this will de- 
feat the real purpose of whatever partial ban 
there may have been. 

Parking Regulation 

The real advantage of a “No Parking” regu- 
lation comes in the knowledge to the motoring 
public that there is no parking space available, 
and, consequently, there is no need to hunt 
for parking space. For this reason, it is al- 
ways noticed that there is an immediate de- 
crease in the number of vehicles in areas 
where parking is prohibited. The merchants 
immediately say that this is because their 
trade is going elsewhere. The real fact is that 
the decrease has been due to the elimination of 
numbers of machines that consistently cruise 
about the streets hunting for a place to park. 

And, now another rather radical thought: 
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Has it generally occurred to traffic engineers 
that a one-hour parking regulation is the 
worst possible scheme that could be adopted, 
so far as its effect on traffic congestion is con- 
cerned? In Cincinnati, in the super-congested 
district proper, there is a curb space for ap- 
proximately 2,000 machines. With a one-hour 
parking regulation, it means that every hour 
most of these 2,000 machines will leave one 
position and hunt a new position. Our one- 
hour parking regulation, therefore, adds ap- 
proximately 2,000 machines every hour to the 
traffic congestion. If we had an all-day park- 
ing regulation, we would at one stroke elimi- 
nate fully 20,000 moving vehicles on streets in 
the congested district. Of course, all-day park- 
ing has its draw-backs, because the business 
people are not inclined to accept it. 

As a solution, however, a_ fifteen-minute 
parking privilege, or a half-hour parking 
privilege is much better than the one-hour. The 
one-hour parking limit seems to be about the 
critical parking time that results in conges- 
tion from moving vehicles at the expiration of 
the parking time. If the parking limit is short- 
ened to fifteen minutes or a half hour, only 
those drivers who have some really urgent 
business to attend to will avail themselves of 
the parking privilege. The man who drives 
his car to lunch will walk, and the man who 


drives his car to the dentist’s office will like- 
wise walk; but the man whose business de- 
mands that he use his car will always find an 
available space at the curb. We are experi- 
menting with the fifteen minute parking regu- 
lation at the present time. We have had this 
limit in effect in two one-block lengths for 
about a year. Observation during this year 
showed that there were almost always two or 
three vacant spaces at the curb where a car 
could stop for a time not exceeding the limit. 


Conclusion 

It has been more the purpose of this paper 
to present some new angles of thought in 
traffic regulations than it has been to review 
or criticise methods that are already in use. 
The writer has purposely omitted mention of 
the commoner things that have to do with 
traffic control, because it is believed that a 
real solution of the traffic problem will be 
effected by advanced thought and perhaps by 
those who are not hampered with dogmatic 
ideas that have been inbred through too strict 
observance of some of the accepted axioms. 

Chairman Kratz: We have very little time 
left for discussion, and I will now call upon 
Mr. Frank C. Hanrahan, city manager of the 
City of Portsmouth, Virginia, for his paper and 
discussion on this subject. 


DISCUSSION OF STREET TRAFFIC CONTROL 


By Frank C. Hanrahan, City 


When I was invited by the program com- 
mittee to discuss a paper on Street Traffic 
Control, I accepted. Later on when a copy of 
Mr. Smith’s paper was mailed me, I read it 
over very carefully; I put it aside, feeling that 
if I were to confine myself strictly to this 
paper with its points as to street traffic con- 
trol and regulation of traffic, I would lose the 
opportunity of presenting some of my views 
to this body, which, to be frank, I was inclined 
to feel I should have the privilege of doing. 
However, the paper on the methods of traffic 
expedition and control, as prepared by Mr. 
Smith, certainly has a world of information in 
it and must have required a good deal of time 
and thought in preparation. 

In the outset of the paper he reminds us of 
Elwood Haynes in the construction of the first 
“horseless carriage” in Kokomo, Indiana, dur- 
ing the years 1893-1894. He also stated what 
followed this invention in its contribution to 
the convenience of mankind and told of the 
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development of the self-propelled vehicle up 
to the present day. We are inclined to forget 
the pioneers in great inventions, and when we 
think of automobiles we think of Henry Ford, 
General Motors, Durant, and others. What the 
automobile has meant to city and farm life far 
over-balances the sins of the automobile, 
which I will not attempt to dwell on. 


Two things are impressed indelibly upon my 
mind in regard to modern inventions and one 
of them is that I had the privilege of riding 
in 1902 in the first automobile ever licensed 
in our city. The automobile was owned by one 
of our prominent physicians. It was built, as 
I remember, by the Olds people—an old tri- 
cycle arrangement with two cylinders. In 
those days there was a state law and I believe 
it is still a law as most laws are never taken 
off the books no matter how antiquated they 
are—that should a horse become frightened 
by a motor driven vehicle, the driver of the 
motor vehicle was to get out and hold the 
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horse’s head and lead him by. On this parti- 
cular occasion, in an out-of-the-way place, on 
our only dead-end paved street, we were about 
to wind up our little ride when two horses, 
pulling a large ice wagon, became frightened. 
They were not nearly so frightened as I was. 
I was not only afraid of the automobile, but 
I was afraid of the horses. In fact, I was 
more afraid of the horses than they were of 
the automobile. I was raised in the city and 
had very little contact with horses. I delayed 
getting out to such an extent that the driver 
himself was compelled to get out. 

The other instance occurred when we read 
in oun local newspapers of a giant bird, the 
Kitty Hawk, swooping over North Carolina 
and startling the natives. It developed a few 
days later that the “Hawk” was the Wright 
Brothers developing their flying machine. Of 
course, we are not dealing in air traffic at 
this time and this paper is not intended for 
that discussion, but it is only a short time off 
when this convention will be called on to dis- 
cuss means of air traffic control, the same as 
it discusses airports. 

To say that the development of the motor 
car industry has been exceedingly rapid is 
putting it mild. The street systems, I must 
admit, as does this paper which I am attempt- 
ing to discuss, are built for horses. Even the 
main arteries, as well as many of the road- 
ways in our old parks, cemeteries, etc. have 
been built for horses. It was impossible for 
the generation just past to anticipate the 
modern inventions of today and prepare for 
them, when they were not heard of or even 
thought of. The streets in a good many of 
our cities have been poorly laid off. They are 
narrow, and with the added number of ve- 
hicles, we have a problem which is anything 
but easy to handle. We are fortunately situ- 
ated in Portsmouth, which is known for its 
well laid off streets. Most of them are suf- 
ficiently wide to accommodate traffic, if prop- 
erly policed. 

The Traffic Engineer 

In regard to the traffic engineer, I have been 
very much interested in reading papers and 
books prepared by some of our leading traffic 
engineers, who have studied the matter out for 
the benefit of all. The study has been very 
helpful, no doubt, to many of us who have 
been trying to cope with the problem. Most 
cities, of course, do all they can to prevent the 
widening of streets and condemning property 
because of the excessive costs. The problem of 
policing is causing a good deal of worry. We 
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pay a police officer $1,800 a year for eight 
hours work and about the best he can do, if he 
is on foot, is to check the parking limit in two 
blocks where it is a half-hour limit. Many 
thoughtless citizens take up his time, for he is 
obliged to be courteous in answering their 
questions while attending to his duties. Then 
again, in handling traffic, we cannot afford to 
withdraw our policemen from the outlying ter- 
ritory and side districts in order to check up on 
traffic in the business district and thus run 
the risk of crimes being committed, homes rob- 
bed, etc. I do not consider this a good policy, 
but probably many of our cities do this, when 
they find themselves in the position of not 
having sufficient police to handle traffic. The 
cost of police to handle the situation properly 
is almost prohibitive. 

When we speak of accident prevention, 
traffic safety, expedition of traffic, and traffic 
facilitation, we include also traffic control and 
separate it into classes of control. The analy- 
sis of the causes of deaths, how they occurred, 
whether the driver was drunk, thoughtless, or 
looking the other way, is all worth something. 
But it all goes back to the fact that most peo- 
ple are carelesss anyway and most people will 
violate the law for their own convenience if 
they can get away with it. 

The other day I was talking to a friend of 
mine, a very highly esteemed citizen and 
churchman, who is considerably older than I. 
He said he was behind me 100 per cent as 
city manager, except on my parallel parking 
rule on our principal thoroughfare. I told him 
that when I was a boy I used to watch him 
taking an active part in church work with a 
smiling countenance and my thoughts were 
“Oh, he is such a good man; if I could only 
grow up to be such a man as he is, I would 
be proud indeed.” But I told him I had 
changed my opinion of him entirely. Now this 
man of whom I am speaking is vice-president 
of one of our largest banks and a high stand- 
ing citizen, but I told him I found he was like 
most other men—absolutely selfish. He ex- 
pected the customers of his bank to be able to 
park their cars right in front of the bank as 
they did fifteen years ago when we had no 
traffic problem. I cited to him that it was 
nothing but selfishness, and I believed I was 
prepared to prove it. 

Strict Enforcement Necessary 

If you are to consider the banks altogether, 
or the merchants altogether, without consider- 
ing the public as a whole, you will not solve 
the problem any more than you will solve the 
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problem of perpetual motion. If you will let 
every Tom, Dick, and Harry, have a parking 
space especially for himself, whether it is legal 
or not, for his customers to park their cars, 
you will not solve it. If you will permit your 
smiling police officer to keep his puttees shined 
up and bow and scrape to everybody and let a 
good many of your prominent citizens get 
away with law violations, you will not solve it. 
There is a question in my mind as to whether 
or not it can be solved entirely by strict en- 
forcement of the proper laws as they may ap- 
pear necessary in each individual city’s prob- 
lems, or whether a campaign of education 
with more mild enforcement of the law would 
be better. My opinion is that a campaign of 
education is splendid, but a milder enforce- 
ment of the laws will never solve it. I believe 
those in authority have the responsibility on 
them. If they are convinced that the law is 
for the public safety and public good, they 
should use their very best efforts to enforce 
the law, regardless of whom it affects. The 
pressure of modern life has accidents in the 
traffic line and also in the moral line. We are 
all living in high gear, keeping up with the 
Joneses, flying here and there. Imagine being 
in a hurry with no where to go. 

That the human brain is being trained to-con- 
centrate in the midst of even the greatest con- 
fusion—no doubt is true. A man may plan 
his next speech, or decide upon the color of his 
new fall wardrobe while driving to his office 
or while walking from his office to lunch. I 
find my greatest trouble is not being able to 
dodke work, as a good many people should do. 
I find that keeping up with the Joneses would 
be harder work than what I am now engaged 
in. Inasmuch as I am paid to represent the 
taxpayers and to give the best service possible, 
I try to let the Joneses go their way as much 
as possible. When I leave my office at night, I 
would rather have my business on my mind 
occasionally in riding around with my family, 
than to follow the Joneses around. Possibly I 
should not say this, and it is not a part of the 
subject, but I sometimes feel that a good many 
business people and city officials and others 
would not find themselves so overworked if 
they would give more time to business and 
less time to their social affairs. Then the hours 
off would possibly give them more recreation 
if they were not burdened with too many social 
affairs. A little may be interesting and enter- 
taining, but too much of it would bear heavily 
upon me, I am sure. 

The average meal time possibly has been 


shortened, according to our modern living. 
I have never stopped to think much about it. 
I do not despise physicians. I have been raised 
with them all my life. A good many of them 
are my personal friends, but I find they are 
just like the banker and candlestick-maker and 
the balance of us. They usually go their way. 
They tell us how and what to eat, but they do 
what they please themselves. In fact, we all 
must admit we are living under changed con- 
ditions. There is no such thing as going to the 
country for rest and quiet now. The country 
has been brought to the city and the city to the 
country; and we are all living in high gear. 
Good roads and automobiles have made this so. 

Mr. Smith states that seldom does one hear 
of a ruralite meeting with an accident when 
on a visit to the city. That may be true but I 
find very little difference as stated before be- 
tween rural and city life today, particularly 
in my own section. The women dress alike; 
the Ford and other automobiles have brought 
them to our city so often there is very little 
difference between their customs. One of the 
largest problems in our section and possibly in 
many states is that the ruralite cornfields add 
greatly to the danger of our cities. 

The Association Can Help 

I believe there is quite a bit of truth in Mr. 
Smith’s arguments in regard to what leads 
up to accidents in our modern way of living, 
but I believe the case as cited to my friend 
about his selfishness, is at the bottom of most 
of it. The old saying that you cannot do any- 
thing with “a nigger and a mule” has long 
since passed out, and we find now it is a hard 
matter to do anything with the average driver 
and an automobile. I am very much impressed 
with Mr. Smith’s idea that carefulness and 
courtesy cannot be developed by legislative 
means. I believe as stated above, laws should 
be enforced. At the same time I believe this 
Associaion of city managers would go a long 
way toward helping our traffic in this country 
if we would use the most modern method of 
salesmanship—that is, have some national 
campaign fostered by this Association, to sell 
the idea of safety and impress upon the people 
day in and day out the absolute necessity of 
what is determined to be the essential points 
in safety—not driving in a reckless manner, 
warning of approach to pedestrians, not turn- 
ing in middle of the block, regard of right of 
way, carefulness with hand signals, keeping 
within the speed limit, remembering the child 
on the curb and that he can start quicker than 
they can stop, and impress on the courts of the 
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land the absolute necessity of puninshing the 
man who drives a car under the influence of 
intoxicating liquor. I believ if a thing is right, 
it can be sold on a large scale, not to all the 
people, but to a very large number of them. 
This, of course, is now being done by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. No doubt they are do- 
ing good work, but so far as I have been able 
to find out this work for proper appropria- 
tion for a nation-wide effort to impress the 
people the absolute necessity of being more 
careful in the use of automobiles and all motor 
driven vehicles, of teaching the pedestrian to 
do hispart by being more careful in crossing 
streets and intersections has not yet been 
taken up definitely and officially with the city 
managers and city councils throughout the 
United States. 


As far as any real American citizen resent- 
ing a bluntly worded law that curtails his 
actions or his liberties—I think that is poor 
argument. Your liberty, if it endangers the 
life of others and your own, which the city is 
supposed to protect, should be covered by the 
law. You could hardly stop a man from com- 
mitting suicide, but you could stop him from 
doing something to take the life of others, 
whether it is done by a barbed wire fence be- 
ing charged to keep his neighbor out or 
whether he shoots a boy with bird shot who 
accidently crosses his farm or yard. I do not 
believe we can ever solve the problem if we are 
so afraid we will hurt someone’s feelings. I 
think it is well, as stated before, to try other 
ways, but I feel you will get nowhere if you 
add the largest part of your efforts in teaching 
people and appealing to their sense of justice 
and equity. I am frank to state that a large 
number of automobile drivers do not know or 
ever will know anything of justice or equity. 
The selfishness born in mortal man causes 
him not to think. I am not so optimistic as to 
think he can be so altruistic. This modern age 
may have something to do with it, but in polic- 
ing the City of Portsmouth, I am beginning to 
think that is true. I guess other cities are 
as bad. 

Educate for Safety 

I think the idea of using universities, 
schools, women’s clubs, welfare and improve- 
ment associations, as well as radio and the 
press to put safety ideas across is splendid, 
but I do not think it should be left to the 
individual city to do the planning. I think it 
would be helpful to appoint a committee or to 
engage the services of someone to study out 


what is best and make an honest effort to aid 
cities in putting on such a campaign. The in- 
dividual city ,would furnish such aid as it 
could, the expense, of course, being borne by 
the cities desiring this aid. 

Mr. Smith’s idea of taking the matter up 
through the schools is also a splendid one. 
Permit me to suggest that this body go on 
record as taking the matter up with the proper 
school authorities throughout the nation and 
putting the burden on the school superintend- 
ents as their contribution to safety and to the 
safety of the children who are in their care. 
It would be a hard matter, the way the schools 
are operated, for the city government to inter- 
fere with their organization. The schools are 
thoroughly organized and equipped to teach 
safety through the physical culture directors, 
playground directors, assistant principals, etc. 
Possibly the school authorities would be glad 
to do it if some national body like this would 
map out a program and go into the matter 
with them. It would aid greatly and would in- 
form the coming generation, the men and 
women of tomorrow, who will drive cars not 
yet made, when traffic will be worse than it is 
now. That will be “some bad,” we must 
admit. 

Mr. Smith states .that each city manager in 
this group can contribute nothing greater to 
the safety of his city than to persuade the 
council of his city to establish a fund with 
which to carry on safety work and also that 
it will be found very easy to interest all the 
groups mentioned. I am nof trying to put too 
much work on this body, but we people who 
are grouped together to undertake manage- 
ment of the cities should not shirk our re- 
sponsibility. I feel it is our duty as a body 
of city managers to take this matter up with 
the individual councilmen, to address our re- 
quest to the mayor, to be read at the council 
meeting, and as far as possible, to insist on 
calling their attention to the great importance 
of this work. I believe the influence of this 
body should be behind the local city manager, 
which would greatly help him in his efforts to 
secure an appropriation. We all know there 
are so many worthy appropriations. I cannot 
help feeling that this is a good plan and that 
it should be brought to the councils of the 
cities throughout the country in as forceful 
a manner as possible. Of course it could very 
well come through the city manager, for it 
would not only represent his ideas, but it 
would represent the ideas of this organization. 
I believe that would be very helpful. 
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Traffic Congestion 


Mr. Smith states in a paragraph of his 
paper that congested traffic is safe traffic. We 
admit that is true, but at the same time con- 
gested traffic creates a great deal of confusion 
for the pedestrian who has not been taught 
how to cross at crossings properly. It is ex- 
pensive on account of the loss of time. Our 
speed limit in the business section is fifteen 
miles. Personally I believe it is safer and that 
congestion of traffic is not desirable. 


Playing in Streets 


One of the greatest traffic questions which 
has come to my attention is whether or not a 
law prohibiting children from skating and 
playing in the streets will not have to be 
passed and positively enforced. The play- 
ground movement is well under way, but does 
not begin to take care of the play life of the 
children in the city. Some children do not like 
restricted play; they prefer playing like aver- 
age children without being told how. It is 
strange how parents buy skates, bicycles, etc. 
for their children in this day of heavy traffic 
and see their children in danger. The same 
parents would be horrified if their children 
were to stand near a flame, and they would 
not allow their children to have a cap pistol 
for Christmas. Should an ordinance be passed 
prohibiting children to play in the streets, the 
parents would be up in arms. This is a very 
serious problem. In most residental districts 
the speed of twenty-five miles an hour is 
permitted. 

As far as _ individuals 
dividuals actually 


or groups of in- 
desiring congestion—to 
go back to one of my first statements 
—most of them desire what is most con- 
venient and practicable for them. I was 
told a few days ago by a very close friend of 
mine, a conservative man, that if he were in 
my place he would let the people have what 
they wanted, let them park anywhere they 
wanted, come and go when they wanted to, and 
he would not worry about it. I told him I was 
not employed to give the people what they 
wanted but what I thought was best for them, 
and that if I was a bad physician, as I also 
told a physician friend of mine, I could not 
help it. I was not the only one. I was giving 
what I considered best. If a patient needed 
easter oil, he would not be given an aromatic 
syrup. He should be given what is best for 
him. If we city managers should take the 
views of these two gentlemen, I am inclined 
to think it might be easier for him, but it 


would not be the right principle of the city- 
manager form cf government. 

Heavy Traffic Not Beneficial to Merchants 

I do not believe that particularly heavy 
traffic is beneficial to the merchant. I believe 
if a car is parked some distance from the busi- 
ness district, admitting people to think as they 
walk, they might pass a shop, see a hat they 
like, stop in and buy it; or they might stop at 
a soda fountain for a drink with a friend. 
They would, in this way, make more purchases 
than if they parked their car right in front 
of one bank or store, got out, made one pur- 
chase, and rode on. I have not had much com- 
plaint from the merchants. I believe they are 
beginning to realize that the man who walks is 
more profitable to them than the man who 
rides, and that if he is parked some distance 
away, they have a better chance to secure his 
patronage than if he rides by. The proof of 
this is that a good many cities are building 
hotels in the upper business sections and new 
business sections are growing. The old sec- 
tions have awakened to the fact that the 


pedestrian is his best customer. No doubt the 


neigiborh es are benefiting by traffic 

ack of parking facilities. The 
brat ( ive demonstrated beyond a 
ioubs that s a fact. The traffic engineer, 
pacing him ye position of diagnosing 


the allmesis vs iim) municipal patient, is placed 
at a great disadvantage when compared with 
the family physician, who is usually a man 
who inspires confidence in a family. Families 
look up to their doctor for assistance and they 
believe that the little bottle with instructions 
for a dose every three hours will aid them. 
A good deal of the cure is due to the mental 
attitude, which good doctors admit. This 
would not be the case with the traffic engi- 
neer, because I am sorry to say, the mental 
attitude of a great many of our citizens is that 
they object to the doctor, who may be the 
chief of police, city manager or city council, 
giving them what they should have. They 
want to make their own medicine. That gets 
back to the first part of my paper. I believe 
for their own good, they should be made to 
respect the law. At the same time we should 
do all we can to be courteous and pleasant 
about it. We should advertise and try to get 
them in the proper mental attitude; and 
should they not be willing to accept the rules 
for the good of all concerned, if the rules are 
right, according to good authority, they 
should be made to accept them by fine and 
punishment. 
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Separation of Traffic 

In regard to mixed traffic I am frank to 
admit I have not as yet reached that point 
where I feel I would be capable to discuss it 
except by impressions, because up to this time, 
we have found no necessity for separating 
traffic. My impressions are that if a man de- 
sires a horse-drawn vehicle or a big motor 
truck to unload at his door at the present time 
and he has no back alley, it would be hard to 
tell this man what class of traffic should de- 
liver to him. It may be in the future that 
something will have to be done, but I cannot 
see it at this time, particularly in smaller 
cities. I believe if any city has unpaved or 
cobble-stoned streets running parallel with 
main arteries, they should be paved as quickly 
as possible. I believe traffic would separate 
itself, the slow from the fast; and that would 
help greatly. We are preparing to do that on 
two streets in Portsmouth, resurfacing on old 
cobble stones which have been there for years. 
In recent years two other streets have been 
paved which helped, and when the two remain- 
ing streets are surfaced, our traffic will be 
helped wonderfully. I think the question of 
moving the car track to the curb is impracti- 
cable, because I believe it is only a question 
of time in a small city, when the street car 
will be discarded and the expense of moving it 
to the curb, in large cities even, would hardly 
be considered, according to my judgment. I 
cannot see at the present how that would be 
to any great advantage. 

Safety Zones 

The safety zone has been very effective 
wherever used. We have added new ones in 
our city, and we expect to add more new ones. 
Painted zones with a few buttons and lights 
of the reflector type with the bulbs which are 
advertised in most magazines have been very 
satisfactory with us. These are not very ex- 
pensive, but they have proven effective. We do 
not use the safety zone for a loading platform. 
That has been questioned; but I believe in 
some places where there is plenty of room, it 
works well. I believe the type just mentioned 
has proved satisfactory and is less expensive. 
A raised safety zone has advantage over a 
painted zone, but it requires more room. I do 
not think the city should worry about a man 
hitting the safety zone. The safety zone is put 
there to protect the people, and if it is properly 
lighted, there should be no danger. 

As Mr. Smith stated, it is much better for 
drunken drivers to kill themselves than it is 
for them to injure, even slightly, innocent 


children and women. I believe it would be 
helpful if the traffic engineer could map out a 
plan, particularly in the larger cities, so that 
traffic can be separated and divided or diverted 
to parallel streets which are unused. I have 
been convinced that the traffic control light, 
known as the synchronized system, I believe, 
is the best method of controlling traffic. In 
many ways it is cheaper. The streets should be 
timed as to the flow of traffic, preference be- 
ing given to the main artery, giving cross 
street traffic an opportunity to get out without 
accident. 

The traffic light is no respecter of persons. 
The prominent citizen and the good looking 
young lady must necessarily respect the light; 
the police officer would possibly allow the 
human element to enter in. When he is chas- 
ing down a violator others would be caused to 
violate, and I believe the traffic control system 
is far better for many reasons. We are using 
the stop movement as much as possible in our 
city. We have had legislative enactment only 
recently permitting that, and we have received 
some betterment in using stop signs. We are 
planning to use more of them. 

Building New Streets 

The question of building new streets in most 
cities is a problem almost as big as traffic. 
When you have the tax rate about as high as 
the average taxpayer thinks it should be—and 
that doesn’t have to be very high—(I know you 
are all familiar with that frame of mind 
among some taxpayers) the issuance of bonds 
and keeping within the bonding limit has to 
be watched carefully. This is especially true 
in states where they do not have the abutting 
property law, as in Virginia. During the 
slump in property values which has hit many 
states recently, it is a hard matter to find 
money to pave even those streets which may 
be desirable, when we have sanitation needs, 
sewer problems in outlying territory, increased 
cost of schools and the continual demand for 
service which the taxpayers expect. 

Mr. Smith’s paper mentioned so much about 
Cincinnati and some of those things mentioned 
might be workable in Cincinnati and not in 
other cities. I have visited Cincinnati only 
once, and my impression was that of a C. & O. 
station at an hour when the traffic was at a 
standstill. If I had not heard something of the 
city and known people who had been there 
when it was awake and knew something of its 
importance, I would not have been impressed 
that the city manager had much trouble in 
solving the traffic problem. I am satisfied that 
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the government in Cincinnati is being operated 
efficiently and that the methods there are most 
modern and that the problems peculiar to their 
conditions are being met from day to day in a 
manner which no doubt would be good for 
any city to consider as a guide. I have been 
so interested in reading the paper that I have 
made up my mind I would go into the Cincin- 
nati problem more thoroughly after this con- 
vention. No doubt such a study will be very 
helpful to me in handling our situation in 
Portsmouth. But I will not dwell on it in this 
paper as I do not believe I could get anywhere 
or say anything interesting. Almost any sign 
which will attract attention which will stop 
or make people think will be helpful to most 
any city at dangerous corners. The question of 
cost would be a large factor in many cities. 
The Parking Problem 

The last part of Mr. Smith’s paper is my 
greatest problem, and as he states, no paper 
on traffic control would be complete without a 
discussion of the parking law. It is peculiar in 
each individual city. We have very few park- 
ing areas, garages, and vacant lots such as 
some cities have.. In fact, we have only one. I 
believe large parking areas help many cities to 
solve the parking problem. In regard to per- 
mitting or forbidding parking generally, I do 
not know what would happen to me or the city 
council if we were to forbid it generally in 
Portsmouth. We do the best we can with the 
parallel parking on the main thoroughfare, 
which has been recently adopted and which is 
disliked by about 75 per cent of the people. 
We have parallel parking in the entire city 
with the exception of one street near the main 
downtown section which is very wide and on 
this street we permit angle parking. I believe 
parallel parking is logical and best for the 
people as a whole. 


Again, the question of providing sufficient 
parking space for occupants of any given 
building or the customers of the various stores 
is a problem and as stated by an authority on 
parking. Where one or two dozen cars want to 
occupy the same space at a given time, there 
is bound to be confusion. The time may come 
when we will have no parking in the down- 
town district, but at the present time, I hardly 
think it could be carried that far. I think the 
half hour limit, if properly enforced in most 
cities, would be the right regulation. 


Conclusion 

I want to conclude my paper by stating there 
is one thing which can be said about traffic 
—one reason it is so interesting is that it is a 
problem which cannot be solved and never will 
be. You can only continually work on it and 
try to better conditions. With the great num- 
ber of automobiles and no end to the manu- 
facture and use of them, it becomes more inter- 
esting from day to day; and no one can ques- 
tion the fact that they have added greatly to 
the comfort and convenience of people, for they 
will ride from the mountain to the seashore 
and from the country to the city. Authorities 
in cities must meet the problem as best they 
can; and that is what we are here for. My 
humble efforts to answer Mr. Smith’s paper 
have been just what occurred to me, without 
making the paper any longer than necessary. 
(Applause. ) 

Chairman Kratz: We are already over our 
given time by exactly thirty minutes, so we 
will now adjourn and go into the regular ses- 
sion for the election of officers. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 
o’clock. ... 


ADJOURNMENT 


SHOULD NOT THE TOWNS AND CITIES UNITE IN A CONCERTED EFFORT TO PRO- 
CURE THEIR JUST PROPORTION OF THE PROCEEDS OF THE GASOLINE TAX? 


By R. W. B. Hart, City Manager, Lynchburg, Virginia 


The amount of gasoline consumed by motor 
vehicles in the United States has reached ap- 
palling figures. The estimate for 1927 is over 
eleven billion gallons. Were this placed in a 
solid train of tank cars around the boundaries 
of the United States, the train would be some 
10,000 miles in length and the engine would be 
touching the rear of the caboose. 

Growth of Tax Startling 

The history of the gasoline tax demonstrates 

a growth scarcely surpassed by the growth of 


the automobile industry, itself. Ranging from 
2 cents to 5 cents per gallon, this tax, like any 
indirect tax, is felt but little by the public 
generally, hence its popularity. It is said that 
the people are usually right, and the first ap- 
pearance of the gas tax was by means of the 
referendum in Oregon in 1919, marking the 
beginning of one of the most popular and 
powerful tax movements ever inaugurated. It 
has grown almost too fast to be comprehended 
fully. From one state with a tax in 1919 of 
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1 cent per gallon, the movement has grown to 
forty-six states in 1928 with taxes ranging 
from 2 cents to 5 cents per gallon. 


Revenue Enormous 

The volume of 9,366,000,000 gallons of gaso- 
line subject to tax, produced in 1927 a revenue 
for road building purposes of over $250,000,000. 
Of this stupendous sum less than 1 per cent is 
available under the present state laws for use 
in cities, either on state highways or other 
streets. Now the length of all the state high- 
way systems is some 300,000 miles, with over 
one-half already surfaced. In the cities, the 
corresponding estimate of streets is put at 
60,000 miles, with the same proportion sur- 
faced, though the paving progress on rural 
roads outclasses that in the cities, even with 
as many, and more, motor vehicles owned in 
cities as in the country. It is estimated that 
in Virginia 60 per cent are owned by city resi- 
dents and 40 per cent by rural. 

So with the owning and operating 
majority of motor vehicles, and paying the 
lion’s share of the gasoline tax, and with pro- 
portionately as many streets needing attention 
as in the rural districts of the state, and with 
numerous miles of state highways entirely 
within the boundaries of the cities, the muni- 
cipalities receive actually less than 1 per cent 
of gas tax revenues, and this in only three 
states out of 48. 


Equalization Needed 

Regardless, though, of from the _ gaso- 
line tax money is derived, were it expended 
upon the basis of rural and urban mileages 
established to be approved, instead of upon 
almost exclusively state and county roads 
(which receive some $250,000,000 while the 
cities receive a scant $2,000,000), then the 
state and county roads would secure some 
$200,000,000 while the cities’ proportion would 
be $50,000,000—an amount equal to two-thirds 
of what the states receive annually from the 
Federal Government for road building pur- 
poses in the rural sections. A somewhat sim- 
ilar result would doubtless be secured were a 
distribution made upon the basis, practiced by 
the federal government, apportioning Federal 
Aid funds in proportion to population, area, 
and road mileage. Not only do practically all 
of the funds derived from the gasoline tax go 
to the building of rural roads in the United 
States, but these roads receive tremendous 
incomes from other sources as for example 
the federal aid just mentioned and revenues 
from licenses and other sources. 


cities 


/ 


When Not Expended Equitably, Is Virtually 
Double Taxation 

It is extremely important that the gas tax 
be equitably distributed. The gasoline tax is 
made upon one class; it is class taxation. It 
is extremely important that such taxation be 
for the benefit of those taxed. The American 
citizen will not for long stand idly by and pay 
double taxation. Paying a tax, even though 
indirect, which should in part be used for 
building and maintaining city streets, the 
urban automobile owner and taxpayer, even 
though he may not drive his vehicle outside the 
city limits, not only receives no street building 
from this tax but is called upon, in his 
property taxes, to finance the very construc- 
tion, materially increased by reason of the 
automobile, to which his gasoline tax should 
be largely applied. 

Distribution Unfair to an Alarming Extent 

This gasoline tax proposition presents a 
peculiar situation. In most all tax matters the 
trouble lies in raising the revenue, not in 
spending it. With the gasoline tax, apparently 
there has been little trouble in collecting the 
revenue, but the inequitable expenditure of 
the funds generally is beginning to cause dis- 
sention in camp. And justly so! While there 
would still be room for argument were the 
funds used exclusively for state highway work, 
the cities might afford to stand by and see 
this done without raising serious objection, at 
least for a time. But with $55,000,000 ex- 
pended on purely local roads in the rural dis- 
tricts, while nothing is expended on local 
streets, and but $2,000,000 on any streets in 
the cities, and all the funds derived mostly 
from the cities, the problem presents some 
alarming effects. 

It has long been recognized that the distn- 
bution of the gasoline tax money has been un- 
fair in theory and practice. Benefits should 
be distributed at least somewhat as they have 
been produced. Up to now such inequalities 
have been overlooked, because it has been 
recognized that a prime need was to unite the 
various sections of the country with a reason- 
able chain of state highways. The cities 
have been patient. But the states have been 
ambitious—have far exceeded the highway 
mileage approved by the federal government 
and are continually adding mile after mile of 
secondary or local roads to which the gas tax 
paid by the cities is diverted; not only so, but 
the gas tax is in large part handed on a 
“silver tray” directly to the local rural authori- 
ties for purely local roads under local super- 
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vision. To give some figures, there follows 
the distribution of the 1927 gas tax receipts, 
classified as between state highways, local 
roads, state and county road bonds, miscellane- 
ous and city streets: 


State Highways $182,000,000.00 





Local Roads 55,000,000.00 
State and County Road Bonds 10,000,000.00 
Miscellaneous 8,000,000.00 
City Streets 2,000,000.00 

Total $257,000,000.00 


Increased Municipal Expenditures Due Largely 
to Motor Vehicles 


It is estimated that Virginia cities pay 60 
per cent of the gas tax, and although many 
miles of state highways are located within the 
boundaries of each city in the state, not one 
cent of state revenue is devoted to either con- 
struction or maintenance, notwithstanding the 
fact these sections of state highways receive 
the heaviest and most concentrated traffic on 
the entire system. On the contrary, cities are 
charged with the responsibility of relocating, 
constructing, widening, and maintaining por- 
tions of the state highway system, and 
financing the work from purely local revenues. 
The rapidly increasing traffic over these state 
highways, consisting largely of county, state 
and inter-state motor vehicles, is making it 
more necessary than ever before for the cities 
to relocate, reconstruct, and widen the main 
highways in the city, as well as bear the entire 
burden of heavily increasing cost of mainten- 
ance. Further, there are incident to this heavy 
highway traffic many indirect costs, such as 
increases in the police force for traffic regu- 
lation, more and better street lighting, in- 
creases in fire facilities due to decrease in the 
density of population. This scattered growth, 
due largely to the automobile situation, en- 
tails more miles of streets in proportion to 
population and a consequent drain on city 
finances which did not exist before. The 
cities, too, receive only small revenue from 
automobiles, often less than the bare tax on 
motor car personality. So, practically the 
entire cost of these activities incident to motor 
vehicles is, in the cities, paid by other classes 
of property. 

While some five cities have attempted the 
imposition of a local gasoline tax, this is not 
believed either sound in theory or workable 
successfully in practice. The reasons are 
obvious. 

Drifting With the Tide 
It is human nature to drift along with the 


tide and to protest any changes in the scheme 
of things, and this perhaps is as it should be. 
However, it behooves the thoughtful to pause 
occasionally and reflect upon the trend of the 
times. It is human nature to drift along with 
the tide and to accept an unfair and burden- 
some scheme for a space; then to awaken sud- 
denly and with disastrous effect! So it may 
be with the gasoline tax as at present dis- 
tributed. Unless the state legislatures, con- 
trolled largely by the rural element, awake to 
the proper realization of responsibility in this 
matter, the entire gasoline tax proposition, 
however many may be its virtues, may be in 
danger of complete overthrow. For the pre- 
servation of the tax, excellent in theory and in 
practice, if properly applied, it behooves those 
charged with the responsibility to effect a 
more suitable distribution among the people 
who are called upon to pay the price. 


Arguments to Continue 

Many arguments are, of course, advanced 
for a continuance of the policy now being pur- 
sued, but it is believed that no sound argument 
can be given for taking a tax from 60 per cent 
of the people and spending nearly one-fourth 
of it where none of this 60 per cent reap the 
benefit; certainly, when the remainder of the 
fund is spent in a fairly equitable manner for 
the benefit of all of the people contributing to 
the tax. 

It is said that counties cannot afford to 
construct and maintain their local roads prop- 
erly and therefore the cities must be forced to 
do so for them. The counties can, with proper 
management, afford to do many things which 
they are not now doing. In Virginia, our 
counties and cities are separate and distinct 
political subdivisions. It may be said that it is 
to the interest of the cities to have these vari- 
ous roads improved, even the local roads in the 
country. But I maintain that such roads are 
more to the interest of the localities in which 
the roads are built, and fairness would pre- 
scribe that they pay their just proportion of 
the cost, and no less. It is a bad rule which 
does not work both ways. 


Discrimination Undeniable 

While it is impossible in this paper to touch 
upon all of the phases of this matter which are 
deserving of consideration, the pertinent fact 
stands out that cities are being discriminated 
against throughout the United States in the 
matter of expending the proceeds of the gaso- 
line tax. The calls upon the city taxpayer are 
increasing, especially the calls for improving 
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the state highways in cities through direct 
taxation of the city resident. The tourist and 
the rural home owner, driving over the city 
streets in automobile and truck, buying their 
gasoline at the street curb, contribute not one 
cent towards the expense of street construction 
and maintenance on the very highways they 
are wearing into depreciation and obsolen- 
cence. While the city home owner, consum- 
ing gas on city streets he has built from his 
direct taxes is forced from these same taxes to 
relocate, widen, construct, reconstruct, and 
maintain these thoroughfares not only for his 
city but for county, state and inter-state 
traffic as well. There is nothing fair in such a 
scheme. 


The Way Out—Concerted Action 

Such a state of things should not exist, and 
it is believed that since practically all of the 
municipalities in the United States are directly 
interested in this important matter, this con- 
vention should appoint a committee to make a 
thorough study of the situation, and report to 
the next convention. There are over 22,000,000 
motor cars owned in the United States, more 
than four times the number in all the rest of 
the world put together. This problem is, 
therefore, essentially an American one and 
unless the municipalities who are the only 


parties being discriminated against take the 


initiative in the matter, no change will likely 
be forthcoming. 

If city councilmen and managers, whose 
prime interest in the welfare of their cities is 
in securing maximum results for minimum 
expense, are not sufficiently impressed with 
the unfairness of the situation to fight for 
their rights, who shall fight for the cities? 

I estimate that a just proportion of the gas 
tax in my own city would construct and main- 
tain all the state highway street mileage, now 
costing $40,000 annually and would be equival- 
ent to a ten-cent tax rate on all property. 

The Virginia legislature has just appointed 
a committee to investigate the gas tax situa- 
tion, the importance of which well merits not 
only the attention of local legislative com- 
mittee but militant action upon the part of 
all of our cities. It is hoped that this conven- 
tion will consider seriously this important 
situation, and take such action as is merited 
by the circumstances. If proceeds of the gaso- 
line tax are to be distributed locally—and they 
are being distributed locally and will likely 
continue to be—then the municipalities, in all 
fairness and justice, should demand and should 
receive that proportion of the fund to which 
they have been and are rightfully entitled, and 
especially so in a democracy based upon the 
principles of freedom, equality, and justice for 
all of its people. 


GENERAL SESSION 
September 20, 1928 


. . .The meeting convened at twelve o’clock, 
with President John N. Edy presiding .. . 

President Edy: We will now be in order as 
a general assembly. Because of the insistence 
of a number of managers in requesting it, J 
announced this morning that the Executive 
Committee had decided to change the program 
and advance to eleven-thirty this morning the 
election of officers and the selection of the 
time and place for the next convention. I feel, 
however, that that action ought to be ratified 
by this assembly. I now declare in order a 
motion that we proceed to the election of offi- 
cers and the selection of a time and place for 
the next meeting. 

Mr. E. R. Lingerfelt: I move that the action 
of the Executive Committee be ratified by the 
membership at large. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. O. A. 
Kratz and duly carried... 


President Edy: I now declare the order of 
business to be on the election of officers. I 


will appoint as tellers Mr. Story, Mr. Goines, 
and Mr. Woolhiser. The Secretary will read 
the nominees and the tellers will come forward 
and distribute the ballots. 


Secretary Stutz: Mr. President, the nomi- 
nations for President are: R. W. Rigsby, 
Wilder M. Rich. For First Vice-President: 
Bert C. Wells, Adam R. Johnson. For Second 
Vice-President, E. P. Bridges, V. J. Hultquist. 
For Third Vice-President, H. F. Burkholder, H. 
H. Canfield. 


President Edy: The custom has been to 
vote upon the officers and convention city at 
the same time. I now call on Mr. Ham as 
Chairman of the Committee on Time and 
Place. 

Mr. C. W. Ham: The five cities suggested 
for voting by your Committee are: Fort 
Worth, Texas; Miami, Florida; San Francisco, 
California; Pontiac, Michigan; Victoria, 
British Columbia. 


President Edy: We will now open the con- 
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vention for the personal invitations of the city 
managers interested in having the convention 
meeting held in their city. The talks will be 
limited to one city manager for each city, 
unless this convention decides otherwise at 
this time. The first city mentioned was Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Mr. O. E. Carr: Mr. President and Gentle- 
men of the Convention: I am the only city 
manager here from Fort Worth, and I wish 
to extend an invitation to the City Managers’ 
convention to come to Texas. We have North 
Texas, East Texas, South Texas and West 
Texas. We have here I think twelve managers 
from Texas, and probably any one of the four 
divisions of Texas is as big as any other state 
in the Union. 

I mentioned the matter to the council in Fort 
Worth and they immediately went on record 
as extending an invitation to the Association 
to meet there. As soon as the Chamber of 
Commerce found out about it, they sent an 
invitation and likewise the Kiwanis Club, the 
Rotary Club, and Lions’ Club. We want you 
to come to Texas. There is a great deal of 
misunderstanding about Texas, and I didn’t- 
know much about Texas until I went there. 
People have the idea it is a more or less barren 
waste. That is not true. 

We have a song in Texas about Texas in the 
springtime, and I want to say I have never 
seen a more beautiful country anywhere than 
Texas in the springtime. It is also pretty in 
the autumn-—that is the time of year we want 
you to come. Any time from the middle of 
October until May you have weather much the 
same as you have here in Asheville today. 

We have in Texas a very hospitable com- 
munity, and one that is intensely interested in 
the city manager form of government. During 
the last year several cities have adopted it and 
I think now we are the fourth state in the 
Union in the number of city managers. The 
convention has never met nearer that vast 
area than Kansas City, which is about fifteen 
hours from Fort Worth. 

I can assure the Association ample hotel 
facilities, and that there will be plenty of en- 
tertainment, both for the ladies and the men 
—and we want the ladies to come to Texas. 
The idea in going from one part of the country 
to another, as suggested by the Committee, is 
to place the meeting within the reach at one 
time or another of all the city managers. 
Some of them cannot get away for the time 
required to travel two or three thousand miles. 
Another reason for moving the location is for 
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and 


work, 
there is missionary work to be done in Texas. 
I am glad we came here and I want the con- 


the purpose of doing missionary 


vention to come to Texas next year and I 
believe you will be just as well satisfied as we 
are now in Asheville. (Applause) 

President Edy: We will hear from Miami. 


Mr. W. A. Snow: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
we have three members in Miami, because 
when we say “Miami” we mean Greater 


Miami, and that includes Renshaw, of Miami 
Beach, and Davidson, of Coral Gables, and 
myself at the incorporated City of Miami. We 
don’t say we have the most beautiful city in 
the United States, nor do we say we have the 
only convention city in the United States, but 
we do say we have a beautiful city, a city that 
has ample hotel facilities. I think we have 
one of the largest hotels in the United States 
there. We have the beach at Miami where 
we have surf bathing all the year around. We 
have the beautiful Biscayne Bay. 

Mr. O. F. Weissgerber (San Mateo, Cal.): 
Three years ago there were presented to this 
convention invitations from San Francisco, 
Dubuque, and Colorado Springs. San Fran- 
cisco has presented an invitation ever since, 
and had it not been for Struthers we 
have ‘gotten it last year. He told us 
shaking hands with the angels. We want you 
to come to San Francisco. The city of Los 
Angeles joins with San Francisco in welcoming 
you. I have a formal invitation from the 
Mayor of San Francisco. All the cities of the 
Bay region join in the invitation. I have a 
resolution from the council of Berkeley, a tele- 
gram from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Richmond, Alameda, Palo Alto, from the presi- 
dent of the University of California, Stanford 
University, and others. 

San Francisco is an easy place to get to. All 
roads lead there. It will Le a hard place to get 
away from. You won’t want to leave there, 
especially the Coast, coming out one way and 
back the other. There is no need for me to 
tell you all the good things of California. I 
don’t want to get into the same position as the 
speaker the other night, “If you don’t know 
anything good about the corpse, you can talk 
about California.” 

The scenery, hotel accommodations, and 
everything on the Pacific Coast is waiting for 
you. I know some of you think it is too far, 
but it is not. I have been at four conventions 
and expect to make many more. It does not 
make any difference to me whether it is on 
the Atlantic Ocean. 
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In behalf of San Francisco, I ask you to 
meet with us in 1929. 

Mr. C. W. Ham (Pontiac, Mich): I am 
from the City of Pontiac, which meets the city 
of Detroit. Pontiac has been represented at 
the conventions for eight years. The mayor 
of the city has been here in person for six or 
seven years. We have never presented an in- 
vitation to the Association to meet in Pontiac. 
Up to this year, we have been short on hotel 
facilities, and didn’t want to invite the con- 
vention to that locality, until that was taken 
care of. 

There are things of interest in the City of 
Pontiac and the City of Detroit. Like the 
speaker before me concluded, I am not going to 
spend much time on the state of Michigan 
except to say the dynamic cities of Detroit, 
Pontiac, Flint, and Lansing, where the auto- 
mobiles of the world have been made, where 
the city growth and improvements have been 
astounding in the last few years, are cities 
with things of interest to this Association. 
The City of Pontiac with the great plant of 
the Pontiac General Motors Truck Corpora- 
tion, the Fisher body, the Willys foundry of 
the Willys Knight cars have marvelous en- 
gineering and industrial works that the mem- 
bers of the Association might well be inter- 
ested in. 

That is not all the attraction. That is not 
all the reason you should consider now. You 
should consider locality. Michigan has had for 
years and will continue to have the greatest 
number of city managers of any state. Forty- 
two, I think it was this year. There are a 
number of cities in all those localities in which 
missionary work might be done in having the 
Association meet there. 

There are in the county in which Pontiac is 
located, and of which it is the county seat, over 
400 inland lakes, a veritable playhouse, be- 
tween thirty and forty country clubs with their 
club houses, and other attractions for a group 
of this kind. So great is the surrounding 
country of Pontiac and Detroit that while the 
City of Pontiac has 65,000 people, the county 
of which it is the county seat has a population 
of 300,000 people; it is not an isolated city; it 
is a great metropolitan area. 

I spoke of its relationship to Detroit. It is 
connected with the world’s greatest highway, 
the Woodard, twenty-five miles out. Detroit 
has the historic background. We hope we can 
entertain you in Pontiac next year. We shall 
be glad to show you Michigan and that sec- 
tion of the country. 
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President Edy: The name of Victoria, 
British Columbia, was proposed by the Time 
and Place Committee. Is there any one 
present to speak for that city? 

Secretary Stutz: I suggest that the Asso- 
ciation extend the privilege to Mr. Dean. 

Invitation of Mr. Dean 

Mr. John Dean (Victoria, British Columbia) : 
Mr. President, I must state that my capacity 
here is that of a subscribing association mem- 
ber, and your Secretary can tell you I have 
been a very ardent advocate of the city-man- 
ager plan for the last three years. 

Mr. Chairman:—With your permission, 
I wish to submit the City of Victoria, B. C., 
Canada, as a candidate for location of our 
next convention. The motive, or inspiration, 
is first of all—as they say in all Fraternal 
meetings, for the “good of the Order;” 
secondly, for the good of Victoria. May I call 
your attention to our map to point out how few 
managers there are in all the surrounding ter- 
ritory, containing the important cities of 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Spokane—in the 
United States and Victoria, Vancouver, North 
Vancouver, West Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Chillewack, Kamloops, Revelstoke, Nel- 
son, Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, 
Medicine Hat, Winnepeg, etc.—in Canada; all 
needing conversion, and none more so than 
Victoria. 

If I can succeed in getting the Plan adopted 
in Victoria, we can readily see how it would in- 
fluence all cities in that region in Canada, and 
those adjacent in the United States; it would 
be missionary work of the first class. Mr. 
Stutz can bear witness to my being an ardent 
advocate of the plan for the last three years. 
Two years ago I managed to get a referendum 
before the electorate, having first got author- 
ity from the Provincial Legislature. Owing to 
misgovernment getting worse, with a raise in 
taxation of $3 per thousand this year, together 
with the sinking in of the propaganda I have 
put before the electorate during the last three 
years, the chances for adoption are vastly im- 
proved, and a convention held there next year 
would clinch it, I believe. 

Now, as to the other attractions 
offer you: 

(a) Three main trunk lines converge on us 
through Canada; and three converge on us 
through the United States. 

A four hour sail on salt water couples 
us up with Seattle, Washington, and with 
the fast rising city of Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 


we can 
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(c) Highest class hotel accommodations at 
reasonable rates. 

(d) First class motor roads. 

(e) Grand scenery. 

(f) The finest timber in the world. 

(zg) Going east by Canadian Pacific, the 
Banff Hot Springs—a very fashionable 
resort—can be visited. 

(h) Service on our railways unsurpassed. 

Some idea can be formed of what we have 
to offer you from the Souvenir View Books I 
present you, and from the folders—“Industrial 
Victoria” which gives this statistical informa- 
tion. 

I can assure you of a hearty welcome and a 
most enjoyable visit. 

You can sleep under a blanket every night. 
No mosquitoes. Temperature records you will 
see in newspapers sent you, and in folders. 

President Edy: One formality has been 
overlooked. Nominations for officers may be 
made from the floor of the convention. Does 
any one have a candidate? Hearing none, we 
will declare the nominations closed. I shall 
ask the tellers to distribute the ballots and 
count the votes. ‘ 

I shall read the names of the nominees. For 
President, Rigsby and Rich. 

For First Vice-President, Wells, of Kansas, 
and Johnson, of Texas. 

For Second Vice-President, Bridges, of Grif- 
fin, Georgia, and Hultquist, of Tennessee. 

For Third Vice-President Burkholder, of 
Pennsylvania, and Canfield, of Ohio. 

Mr. Weissgerber: Is it necessary to vote for 
month and time of month? Is not that gen- 
erally left to the Executive Committee? 

President Edy: I understand the Constitu- 
tion provides for determination of the time 
and place by ballot. We shall assume that 
the members want to exercise that prerogative. 
If they fail to do it, the Executive Committee 
will have to determine the time. 

Mr. Ham: The Committee on Time and 
Place took that matter into consideration and 
discussed the matter of time with the various 
cities. Each of them said October 15 was ap- 
proximately the best time. 

President Edy: Please be advised that the 
Committee on Time and Place suggested the 
middle of October as the time of meeting con- 
venient for the most of the men. However, it 
would be quite satisfactory for you to fill in 
that space by signifying the first half of the 
month or the second half of the month. 

We shall declare the ballots closed and the 
tellers will check them. 


We have left over from Monday’s meeting 
the report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the badge. I am going to consider in 
order now the report of Mr. Hart’s committee, 

Mr. Hart: Mr. President and Gentlemen: 
The committee appointed at the last conven- 
tion to consider this matter consisted of Mr. 
Carr of Fort Worth, Mr. Locke of Grand 
Rapids, Mr. Bottorff of Sacramento, Mr. Rut- 
ledge of Quebec, and myself. I regret that 
this committee could not report on the stated 
time on Monday, owing to not being able to 
get a quorum in time for the report. The com- 
mittee has given some time and thought to 
this matter. I believe it is of more importance 
than it has seemed perhaps to some of us, for 
reasons which I believe are quite obvious. 

Report on Committee on the Badge 

The committee has unanimously recommend- 
ed as follows: 

1. That the mural crown upon the seal of 
the emblem be eliminated from the letterhead, 
from the magazine, and from all of the pub- 
lished literature of the Association. 

2. Owing to the fact that only some 
twenty-seven out of 230 or 240 members have 
secured these badges, and owing to the fur- 
ther fact of the expense involved, it is recom- 
mended that the mural crown be eliminated 
from these. In the event that twelve or more 
members desire pins and will place an order, 
the badge may be secured with the crown 
eliminated. 

These are the two recommendations of the 
committee. All the members of the commit- 
tee could not be present. That represents 
four of them. I think, in order to maintain 
how we shall dispose of that second recom- 
mendation it will be necessary to have a vote 
at this time. 

President Edy: You have heard the recom- 
mendation of the committee. Those of you 
who attended the convention last year will 
remember this matter was brought up on the 
floor of the convention, I believe the last day, 
and the committee was authorized to make a 
study of this mural crown which seems to 
have created some uncertainty in the minds 
of some. 

The recommendations of the committee is 
wherever the insignia of the Association is 
used on public literature or printed matters of 
the Association the mural crown be eliminated. 
I will call for a vote on that. All in favor 
say, “Aye”; opposed, “No”. The “Ayes” have 
it, and it is so ordered. 

The second recommendation is that if twelve 
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members of the Association who do not now 
possess badges or lapel buttons request or 
order such badges or lapel buttons and ask 
that the mural crown be stricken from the in- 
signia, the crown shall be taken off the in- 
signia. All in favor of that recommendation, 
say “Aye”; opposed, “No.” The “Ayes” have 
it and it is so ordered. 

Mr. Struthers: The first convention I at- 
tended was in 1923. The next one, through 
force of circumstances over which I had no 
control, was in 1927. I would like to ask, if it 
be in order, that a resolution be passed that 
this emblem and stationery matter of the In- 
ternational City Managers Association be now 
closed forever, because I have heard it all the 
times I have been here. 

President Edy: I am not sure this Associa- 
tion, without changing the by-laws, can pre- 
vent consideration of any matter in the future. 
However, I concur in the recommendation of 
Mr. Struthers. 

Since all the business we have for this after- 
noon, in addition to what has been disposed 
of, is the report of the Executive Committee, 
which I am sure is not ready, and the report 
of the Auditing Committee and the Resolu- 
tions Committee, I am wondering if we might 
proceed to hear as many of those reports as 
time will permit. I am wondering if the 
Auditing Committees is ready to report. 

Auditing Committee Report 

Mr. Rigsby: Mr. Carran has left the con- 
vention, but I have the report. 

In accordance with action taken by the 
Executive Committee during the last year, an 
audit of the Association’s accounts, records, 
and inventories has been made by the firm of 
Scovell, Wellington, and Company, accountants 
and engineers, of Kansas City, for the period 
from October 31, 1926, the date of the last out- 
side audit, to July 31, 1928. 

The report of this audit has been read by 
your committee and states that the accountant 
was satisfied with the general accuracy of the 
operating results. 

A few minor corrections and criticisms ap- 
pear as follows: 

1. Because of an overstatement on the part 
of the Secretary concerning the amount of the 
Association’s liability or unearned subscrip- 
tions, the auditor sets forth a net worth of 
$120.98 greater than the Secretary’s report to 
the Directors. 

2. It is suggested that the Secretary keep 
a more accurate record of year books, maga- 
zines, and pamphlets on hand and that a per- 
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manent record be kept of all publications sold 
or given away, so that with a fixed price, pre- 
ferably cost, attached to each publication an 
accurate inventory may at all times be avail- 
able. 

3. The auditor recommends a change in the 
Secretary’s accounting system pertaining to 
the recording of miscellaneous sales. 

In conclusion, your committee recommends 
to the Executive Committee a continuation of 
the annual audit prior to each convention, to 
be made by an accountant selected by the 
Executive Committee, or the president. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Charles A. Carran, Chairman, 
R. W. Rigsby, 
S. P. Malone. 

President Edy: You have heard the report 
of the Auditing Committee. What is your 
pleasure ? 

Mr. Struthers: I move it be accepted. 

... The motion was seconded and carried... 

President Edy: Is the Resolutions Commit- 
tee ready to report? 

Resolution Committee Report 

Mr. H. F. Burkholder: Mr. President, we 
have three resolutions which we wish to pre- 
sent, and with your permission I will read 
them. 

“WHEREAS, the City of Asheville has so 
royally entertained the International City 
Managers’ Association in its Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting; now therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we hereby express our 
sincere appreciation for the cordial hospitality 
extended by the mayor and city Commission, 
the press, the citizens of Asheville who have 
given their time in the entertainment of the 
city managers and their wives, the Kenilworth 
Inn and its manager, Roscoe Marvel, and 
especially our host David L. Struthers.” 

Mr. President, I move that this resolution be 
adopted. 

... The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously .. . 

“WHEREAS, the various papers and ad- 
dresses delivered at this Fifteenth Annual 
Convention of the International City Managers 
Association have been of unusual merit; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, that we convey our appreciation 
to the men who have appeared on the various 
programs and who have given much of their 
time and effort towards the success of this 
convention and the advancement of the pro- 
fession, particularly Arthur Collins, secretary, 
the Institute of British Municipal Treasurers 
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of Accountants, S. P. Silling, councilman, 
Staunton, Virginia, Louis Brownlow, Mr. 
Nolen, Dr. May, and Dr. White.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

... The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously ... 

A resolution recommended by the round 
table considering the question of a more equit- 
able distribution of gasoline tax. 

“WHEREAS, there exists today in practic- 
ally all the states an unequitable distribution 
of the gasoline tax revenue in that municipali- 
ties are not receiving a just share; now there- 
fore be it 

“RESOLVED, by the International City 
Managers’ Association in convention assembled 
that this Association should lend whatever aid 
lies within its ability in the gathering of in- 
formation looking toward a concerted effort 
throughout the United States to obtain a more 
just and equitable distribution of revenues re- 
ceived by the various states from this form of 
taxation.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
resolution. .. . The motion was seconded .. . 

Mr. Johnson (Austin, Tex.): I would like 
to make an amendment. Equitable distribu- 
tion of the automobile license tax. 

President Edy: If I may make a suggestion, 
the chair believes it will add to the clarity of 
the records if we may vote on this original 
resolution and then have another resolution 
from the floor accomplishing the purpose Mr. 
Johnson has in mind. Is that acceptable to 
you, Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson: Yes. 

President Edy: That being the case, the 
motion is on the adoption of the resolution as 
presented by the Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

... The motion was carried... 

Mr. Johnson: I offer as a_ resolution in 
conjunction with the division of the gasoline 
tax that an equitable distribution be made of 
the automobile license tax. I so move. 

... The motion was seconded . 

Mr. Otis: I understand the second motion 
is in like form, making it an investigation 
proposition rather than a decision. 

President Edy: Mr. Otis points out that we 
have adopted a resolution referring to the 
distribution of the gasoline tax mesely call- 
ing upon us to conduct an investigation, and 
that is what you intend. The question is on 
the adoption of this resolution. 

Mr. Brownlow: Has any action been taken 


on the reports of the two committees on the 
first day, the committee on standards? 

President Edy: No action was taken. Do 
you wish to make it? I think I know the 
significance of it. 

Mr. Brownlow: I think it is quite import- 
ant. Mr. Holt has made a very important 
contribution in the part the City Managers’ 
Association has taken in that state with re- 
spect to fire hose. I move the convention 
approve the report presented by Mr. Holt on 
Monday. 

. .. The motion was seconded ... 

President Edy: It is regularly moved and 
seconded that the convention approve the re- 
port presented by Mr. Holt, chairman of the 
Committee on Standards. 

... The motion was carried... 

Mr. Brownlow: Then I would like to move 
that the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion approve the action taken by Colonel 
Sherrill, our joint representative on traffic 
matters to the engineering council. 

... The motion was seconded and carried... 

Mr. Struthers: I don’t know whether this 
is exactly in order and I don’t know whether 
he is in the hall now, but I would like to have 
appear before this convention assembled a 
certain gentleman. I was appointed to do a 
work of love, as your servant. As a member 
of the convention body, I would like to take 
this occasion to express my heartfelt grati- 
tude to Ross Marvel for the unstinted coopera- 
tion, help and all that man has furnished in 
making this convention, if it has been, a suc- 
cess. I so move. 

... The motion was 
and carried... 

Mr. Snow: May I make a suggestion? I 
hesitate to do so, because I am from Florida. 
In 1926, I went through the same storm that 
the city manager in West Palm Beach just 
went through, and I wonder if it would not be 
a nice act on the part of the convention to send 
the city officials and the city manager of West 
Palm Beach a resolution of sympathy and en- 
couragement in the reconstruction they will 
have to make in that city. 

Mr. Struthers: May we also include Ft. 
Lauderdale, whose manager was sent for from 
this convention. I will make the motion. 

... The motion was seconded and car- 
— 

President Edy: 
good of the order? 

Mr. Otis: For the good of the order, I have 
one complaint to register against myself and 
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other older members, and I mention it at this 
time so that you who are here and come to the 
next convention may bear it in mind. We older 
members come here and see our old friends 
and spend most of our leisure time with our 
old friends instead of making new ones. I think 
it is a fair criticism that many of us older 
managers don’t realize that a big part of our 
job is to get hold of the new fellow and make 
him feel at home, and help him on the side 
with any of his problems. I commend it to 
your attention, that we spend more of our time 
with the new men. 

Mr. Carr: I think the remarks made by Mr. 
Otis are absolutely in order. I want to sup- 
plement them, however, because outside of the 
sessions I have been on committee work for 
two nights until after midnight. It is not a 
desire for exclusiveness, but it has to be done 
during the sessions. 

President Edy: The Chairman of the Tell- 
ers tells us he is ready to report. 

Mr. Story: For the convention city, Fort 
Worth received twenty-nine votes, San Fran- 
cisco eighteen, Pontiac, seven, Victoria, five, 
and Miami one. 

Month: Last part of September 1; any time 
in September, 2; October, first half, 4; 
second half of October, 26; any time, 
17—(any time in October); last half of 
November, 1; 4 voted optional for any 
time during the year. 
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For President, Mr. Rigsby, 43; Mr. Rich, 17. 

First Vice-President, Mr. Wells, 35; Mr. 
Johnson, 24. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Bridges, 44; Mr. 
Hultquist, 12. 

Third Vice-President, 
Mr. Canfield, 19. 


President Edy: I think it is a rule of the 
by-laws that requires a majority rate to select 
the conventions city. I am afraid that Fort 
Worth does not have a majority. I will ask 
the chairman of the board of tellers to advise 
whether Fort Worth has a majority of the 
votes. 

Mr. Story: I think Fort Worth has not a 
majority of the votes. Sixty votes cast for the 
city, thirty-one being necessary for a major- 
ity and they lack one of having a majority. 

President Edy: The Chair will hear a mo- 
tion which would suspend the ordinary rule. 
Otherwise, it will be necessary to declare an- 
other vote between Fort Worth and San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Rich: I don’t know whether it is in 
order, but I shall make a motion to suspend 
the rules and cast the unanimous ballot for 
Forth Worth. 

... The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously .. . 


Mr. Burkholder, 41; 


. .. The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty 
i Wi: oes 


THURSDAY NOON LUNCHEON 


September 20, 


The meeting convened at two p. m., follow- 
ing the luncheon, Mr. I. C. Brower, of Lima, 
Ohio, presiding. 

Chairman Brower: Last year I went to 
Europe as a representative of the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association to attend the 
International Congress of Administrative 
Science held in Paris. I spent many long, 
weary hours preparing a paper to explain to 
all the foreign nations the forms of govern- 
ment prevailing in the United States, the 
reason for them, and why they failed, of 
course, finishing with the city-manager form 
of government and pointing out its many ad- 
vantages. I speak about as much French as 
the average man from South Africa, yes and 
no. I found that in the hall where the meeting 
was to be held there were about as many 
Frenchmen who spoke English as I spoke 
French. I went to this meeting, finally ob- 
taining a paper of the proceedings. I met Dr. 
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White going in, and there my story ends. I 
don’t know whether they ever read my paper 
or not or if they did what it was all about. I 
was afraid Dr. White was going to tell of the 
wonderful representation I made. However, 
it was true. ' 

I did, however, visit some. of the govern- 
ments over there and inquired rather closely 
into their operations. Maybe it was because 
I might be able to check on some of the details 
that I had the assignment. However, I will 
say this. The gentlemen you are about to hear 
is probably the greatest, if not of this day, of 
the future, the greatest student of government 
in the United States. I think it might well be 
said that he has written a book which places 
before managers in a practical manner the 
operation of their offices, their weaknesses, 
their strengths, and their causes of failure. 

He has followed the study of government in 
this country and has just come back from 
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abroad, making his second or third trip of 


study of the governments in Europe. I know 
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you will be glad to hear what Dr. White has 
to say. 


ENGLISH OPINION OF THE CITY-MANAGER PLAN 


By Leonard D. White, Professor of Political 


This afternoon I am to speak to you rather 
briefly on English opinion of the city-manager 
form of government. I must confess that had 
I known, when I accepted Mr. Stutz’s invita- 
tion, that Mr. Arthur Collins was to sit at my 
right I should have been extremely loath to 
accept the invitation. I suppose there is no 
man in Great Britain who is so well qualified 
to speak about English government or about 
the English opinion of American government 
as Mr. Collins. But I find myself in the posi- 
tion where I must at least say what has 
seemed to me English opinion of this Ameri- 
can form of conducting city business. I ought 
to say perhaps that in the course of the sum- 
mer I had a good many expressions of opinion 
from English people about the American city- 
manager form of government, not only at 
Cambridge where the summer Institute was 
held but at Coventry and in London. And at 
the end of the summer I ventured into the 
Irish Free State to Dublin, where the city- 
manager plan is about to be introduced. And 
it is from these sources of information that I 
am going to tell you briefly what seems to me 
at least a part of English opinion on this sub- 
ject. 

I think at the outset it is rather interest- 
ing and important to note that there is an 
English opinion about the American city-man- 
ager plan. Ten years ago, at least, one could 
hardly have spoken on this subject, because 
the opinion didn’t exist. And I am bound to 
say that there is a great deal of opinion on 
the other side of the water that is based on 
Lord Bryce’s dictum that American city 
government is our worst failure. Lord Bryce 
said that nearly fifty years ago, and I sup- 
pose at the time he was quite justified. Mr. 
Collins reminds me he has revoked it since 
that time. 

Mr. Bryce, of course, was extremely well 
informed and knew American conditions. I am 
bound to say that one finds in England a great 
deal of that feeling about American cities 
which would have been based upon experiences 
in New York fifty or more years ago. At the 
Cambridge Institute, where the subject was 
not under specific discussion at all, it was 
constantly cropping up. Speakers would de- 
fend their own system of government, and in 
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defending it would say, “After all, in America 
there is a city-manager plan, but we doubt 
whether it is quite applicable to English con- 
ditions.” Always through the discussion there 


- 





LEONARD D. WHITE 
was that antithesis, not between American 
city government in general, but between the 
American city-manager plan and the English 
plan of government. 

Now if there is an opinion, I must say that 
on the whole it is rather a skeptical opinion. 
English people who know American conditions 
are quite prepared to grant that the Ameri- 
can city managers are doing and have done a 
very remarkable piece of work. But, having 
made that admission, they still doubt very 
much that what has been done in this country 
can be done under English condition in En- 
glish cities. In the last six months the Lon- 
don Times and Manchester Guardian have 
both written editorially on the subject of the 
city-manager plan, and both of them have 
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taken the view that however good it may be 
here it has little, if any, application in the 
British Isles. I think that view, justified in 
large part, is, however, based on certain mis- 
conceptions. 

English city government is so different from 
American city government that it is difficult 
for an Englishman to understand how an 
American city manager works, and I think he 
draws erroneous conclusions with regard to 
what you do in your respective cities. Two or 
three of these misconceptions struck me as 
being particularly interesting. One is quite 
familiar to you. The other two, I suspect, 
may be quite novel. I am always told on the 
other side of the water that the American 
city manager must be an autocrat and a czar, 
and that the plan of government is highly un- 
democratic. All my explanations seemed to 
be quite unable to break down that illusion. It 
is not an illusion quite completely absent from 
this country, I may say. I have heard a good 
many of you referred to individually as czars 
and autocrats in your own cities, but I take 
that with sufficient grain of salt not to be im- 
pressed by it. I think in Great Britain the 
charge of an autocrat really does not mean 
what it would mean in this country. I think 
those who make the charge are making it not 
on behalf of the voters of the English city 
but on behalf of the heads of the departments, 
whom an Englishman cannot conceive as be- 
ing subject to a single managerial official. It 
is quite foreign to their whole system of local 
government, and also quite foreign to their 
system of national government. 


It was said to me in Coventry by a very able 
city clerk that no man can possibly know 
enough to be entitled to superintend the 
work of all the departments of a city govern- 
ment. “It is quite inconceivable that any man 
should know enough to boss the work of all the 
different branches of the city government.” 
That is, of course, very complimentary to you 
who are doing it. You do it day in and day 
out. It is part of your routine. The English 
misconception, I think, rests on the assumption 
that the city manager makes all the technical 
decisions in the work of the health department 
or police department or the cleansing services. 

Related to that is the statement which was 
made to me, that it is quite impossible to con- 
ceive of a department head who would yield 
his judgment to the judgment of a manager. 
After all, it was said the health officer knows 
more about health work than any city manager 
could possibly know unless he is especially 


trained for the work. The engineer who is 
building the streets knows more about street 
construction than any manager unless he is 
an engineer trained for that kind of work. 
That again seems to me to rest fundamentally 
upon the misconception that the manager 
makes all the technical decisions with regard 
to the work of the departments, which, if I 
understand the situation correctly, he does not 
do. 

For these reasons, or for others, I find the 
English people very skeptical about the value 
of the city-manager plan for an English city. 
Yet time and again the feeling came back to 
me that the present form of English city gov- 
ernment, which to Americans seems extreme- 
ly uncoordinated, extremely lacking in central 
direction, was beginning to show signs of 
weakening. The English cities are having 
thrown upon them greater and greater bur- 
dens of government, for in Great Britain 
there is no intermediate stage of government 
as we have it in our American commonwealths 
or states. When the English central govern- 
ment wishes to have its work done locally it 
falls back on the borough councils and county 
councils. The work is increasing year by year 
and increasing in intensity and complexity. 
Perhaps the one person in Great Britain who 
can rival Mr. Collins in the intimate knowledge 
of English government of cities is Mr. Gibbon. 
Mr. Gibbon said at the Cambridge conference, 
“The one great weakness in English cities is 
lack of coordination.” 


If that be true, and if English cities move 
to correct that difficulty, it seems to be almost 
inevitable that they will move in the direction 
of a single managerial officer. He may be 
in Great Britain the town clerk. He may be 
possibly the town treasurer. He may be an 
entirely new creation, but it seems to me that 
the essence of the American city-manager plan 
has certainly a part to play in the English 
city government of the next generation. 

Government of the Irish Free State 

Now may I cross the Irish Sea with you for 
a moment? The crossing is much more pleas- 
ant here than it was there. If Great Britain is 
skeptical about the city-manager plan, the 
Irish Free State officials are hopeful and en- 
thusiastic, and the city-manager plan is being 
introduced in Dublin and in Cork within the 
next year under most unusual circumstances. 
When the Irish Free State government was 
instituted a few years ago, it had a great task 
of reconstruction before it, and part of the 
task of reconstruction was physically to re- 
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build some of the cities and structurally re- 
build the city government. A law was passed 
authorizing the minister of local government, 
a state official, to institute a local inquiry into 
any city in the Irish Free State and if he dis- 
covered a lack of competence or negligence on 
the part of the local authorities the minister 
was authorized to suspend the local govern- 
ment. 

Such an inquiry was held in Dublin in 1924 
and also in Cork and in other towns as well, 
and as a result of the inquiry the whole city 
government of Dublin was destroyed forth- 
with and replaced by three government com- 
missioners; the whole of the city of Cork was 
destroyed forthwith, and replaced by one per- 
son, Phillip Monahan. In the hands of Mr. 
Monahan was placed, by order of the minister, 
all of the property of the city and all of the 
governing rights of the city. Mr. Monahan 
has been running Cork for the last three years 
with such success that in the bill which is 
mow pending before the Irish Dail, Mr. Mona- 
han is named in the bill as the first city man- 
ager of Cork. I might suggest to you city 
managers that is a new way to get a job. The 
bill for Dublin is not yet introduced, but will 
come in this fall. The Dublin City Manager 
bill, as forecast, and in the Cork City Manager 
bill as drafted contain several items which I 
think will be of considerable interest to you. 

The Dublin Bill 

Let me speak first about the forecast of the 
Dublin bill. Broadly speaking, this bill repro- 
duces accurately the Dayton charter, which 
has become the model for American cities. 
There are, however, some peculiarities. The 
first “City Manager to be” of Dublin is not to 
be appointed by the city council but by the 
Irish Free State Government, and his term 
will be for seven years, a definite period of 
time. During that seven years, he cannot be 
removed from office except with the consent 
of the minister of the local government of the 
Irish Free States. That places the city man- 
ager in a position which I think few, if any, 
American managers occupy with regard to 
their city councils. 

The city charter, as forecast for Dublin, is 
extremely specific in keeping the city council 
out of the business of mananging the city. 
The terms of the bill are especific and are 
strong. The city manager is to be given the 
whole power of administering the town, and 
the city council is to be restricted to its speci- 
fic business of enacting the ordinances and 
passing the budget. 
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In the case of Cork, the bill is already he- 
fore the Dail, and its terms are known. The 
council is to be composed of fifteen members, 
five elected every year. he election comes 
year by year. The first manager, named in the 
bill, is to hold office until he dies or resigns 
or is removed with the consent of the Irish 
Free State minister for local g>»vernment, and 
is granted powers which J think would please 
the heart of any city manager present. He 
has the complete authority for carrving on the 
administrative work of the town. 

Curiously enough, as I was sitting in the 
Grand Central Station yesterday, waiting for 
my train to bring me down here, I got a copy 
of the New York Sun, ana there I saw a dis- 
patch from Dublin with regard to the city 
manager of Cork. After referring briefly to 
his powers, the dispatch read as follows. 
“This ,is Ireland’s first experiment in running 
a city with a manager, acting in conjunction 
with an elected body. The plan is said to have 
worked successfully in several American 
cities.” Well, I suppose no one would disagree 
with that statement. 

Now what has happened in Dublin and 
Cork, I was told by the Minister for Local 
Government, is likely to happen also to other 
Irish cities, and it seems probable that the 
Irish Free States will have as large a propor- 
tion of city-manager cities as the various 


states in this country. I think, on the whole, | 


this is an extremely impressive demonstra- 
tion of the fundamental soundness of the city- 
manager form of government, because, after 
all, Ireland has been accustomed to municipal 
institutions built on the English model, and if 
there could be any greater contrast between 
two types of city government than between 
the English borough system and our Ameri- 
can city-manager system, I am not aware of 
it. For the Irish to experiment boldly and 
hopefully as they are experimenting with this 
type of government, is, I think, a great com- 
pliment both to the type of government and 
to the work which you men have been doing 
in this country. > 

I may add that all that was said in Cam- 
bridge and all the criticisms which were 
brought to my attention elsewhere in Great 
Britain with regard to the city-manager form 
of government left me still convinced of the 
soundness and merit of the plan. 

I don’t think you ought to be hopeful of 
any very early developments in Great Britain 
in this direction. I think you can hope to see 
a fairly rapid development in the Irish Free 
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State. I do not, however, suggest that any of 
you are likely to find opportunity to compete 
for the city managership of an Irish Free city. 
I don’t think they will insist on a strictly local 
appointee, but I expect they will, atAeast, want 
a citizen of the Irish Free State. 

I am going to make only one more observa- 
tion. I would like to appeal to my friend, Mr. 
Collins, to do what he can, within the limit of 
the truth, when he goes back to his country 
to bring the English people up to date with 
regard to American city government. I cannot 
help feeling that even in educated circles there 
is the most alarming misunderstanding of the 
American city government. I have wished so 
many times, as I have been talking with Eng- 
lish friends, that they could come to any Am- 
erican city-manager town and see with their 
own eyes, realize with their own minds the 
high standard of municipal government you 
men are building up. They cannot do that, 
but Mr. Collins can tell them about it, and I 
hope very much that within the bounds of 
truth he will do so. (Applause) 

Chairman Brower: Dr. White, we thank you 
for this very interesting and instructive talk. 
We hope you will continue your travels and 
write many more books of interest and in- 
struction to city managers. Perhaps Mr. Col- 
lins has some more things he would like to 
tell us. 

Mr. Collins: Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen: You can never expect very much 
from the man who is going to stop a leak for 
the time being, and I have to speak to you on 
this subject as the equivalent of a music hall 
deputy whom everybody shoos off the stage 
when the star arrives. I have not had the op- 
portunity to put my thoughts together on the 
subject so my object is to keep you interested 
for a few minutes until your President re- 
turns, and my remarks I am afraid will be 
rather discursive. 

In the course of my travels advising on 
city organization in various parts of the 
world, I have been often asked, “What do you 
think of the city-manager form of government 
for us?” And I made up my mind my next de- 
parture from the old country must be to the 
States to see how this thing works. If I may 
dwell on a personal note for a minute, I was 
asked by the New South Wales government to 
go out to Australia this summer, to help to re- 
organize the work of the City of Sydney, and 
it was chiefly because I had made up my mind 
I could no longer afford to be ignorant of city 
manager conditions in the States that I de- 
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clined that invitation, and I stand here today 
under those conditions. 

I only mention these things in passing, 
apologizing if I appear to be stressing my own 
importance (I honestly hope I do not do that) 
in order that you might understand how 
desperately anxious I was to come in contact 
at first hand with what you managers are do- 
ing. It was by no means a chance visit, this 
visit of mine. It was partly business, partly 
pleasure. 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I came, 
and to transpose the old saying, I came, I saw, 
and was conquered. I have been and am deeply 
impressed by what I have seen of city-manager 
government at first hand in a fair number of 
cities now, and I am only about one-third of 
the way through my program. By the good 
will and kindness of many of your members, 
including a fair number of your leaders in 
the executive council of this body, I have been 
privileged to see how the actual day to day 
work is carried on in the city-manager towns. 
I have also seen a lot of local government 
machinery, and I think before I get back to 
the other side I may have been able to see all 
known forms of city management in the States 
and in Canada. 

I confess here and now that I have a very 
different idea of what your city council man- 
agement means than I had when I started out. 
It is perfectly true, as Professor White said, 
(I confirm every statement he has made most 
fully) that this is the sort of thing that you 
have to see to understand. I had read his book 
on City Managers—the work of a candid 
friend—as I mentioned the other day, and I 
was just a little amused to see that notwith- 
standing the adoption of the attitude of the 
friendly critic which Dr. White himself had as- 
sumed, you had invited him to speak to you 
today. 

Frank Criticisms Welcomed 

But, after all, a little frank criticism at 
times is good for all of us, especially when 
it comes from any one so interested in our 
welfare. When I say our, I mean the British 
side of local city government also, because I 
am sure Professor White is as well thought 
of on our side of the Atlantic as on yours. I 
think I remarked when I last addressed you 
that the visitors at the Cambridge Conference 
were Professor Kerwin and Professor White 
and they were among the most welcome guests 
we had there. 

What are my impressions of the city govern- 
ment? I don’t suppose for a minute they will 
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interest you very deeply but for what they are 
worth, here they are. Where you have, as in 
many British towns, not only every service 
I have been able to discover furnished by the 
city government in the United States and in 
Canada, but where you also have universally 
education under the same overhead manage- 
ment, and practically all the trading under- 
takings,—gas, electricity, street cars, water, 
markets, cold storage and all that kind of 
thing,—you have proportionately many more 
technical men than you have in the average 
American cities. And I think every manager 
would agree the more technical men there are 
the more the city manager has to regard him- 
self as a general supervisor and director 
rather than technician. 

The English mind is convinced of the fact 
that an electrical engineer won’t take advise 
or assistance from anybody, and that nobody 
around knows how to run a street car except 
a man who has been brought up in the busi- 
ness and trained to it from a boy. If the city 
manager, they would say, would attempt to 
run a gas works, it will be naturally expected 
that the first thing he will do is to blow up all 
the was holders in the town. And with regard to 
water supply, unless he is a civil engineer com- 
petent to construct a dam, and knows how to 
deal with trunk mains from long distance works 
under terrific pressure, he is sure to make a 
mess of it. It is because of the strong hold the 
technical men have on the public and on the 
council work that they feel if they were put 
under the city manager government they would 
not be permitted to exercise their technical 
skill, and that if anything went wrong they 
would be held responsible, not the city manager. 

I was, therefore, particularly interested to 
see how far a city manager did take responsi- 
bility for the executive details. I found in the 
smaller towns where the city manager was 
mostly an engineer the predominating services 
were engineering services. (I was delighted to 
hear Mr. Brownlow last night when he pointed 
out that we all have to regard local govern- 
ment not in vertical sections but horizontally.) 
I find the city manager generally has these 
qualities, namely—tact, geniality, ability to 
work with the team; these gifts enable things 
to run pretty straightforward. 

I have not yet satisfied myself with actual 
inspection and evidence how far in the very 
largest towns a city manager could combine 
those qualities he possesses and uses in the 
the smaller towns in pulling together with a 
team of expert technical men in a very large 
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city. I think my friends would say on the 
other side—“show us a city of not less than a 
million persons with every public undertaking 
in possession and with every form of modern 
service, including the highest forms of educa- 
tion up to the university; then show us how 
well a city manager works there, and we will 
be convinced.” That, of course, is not possible 
at the moment. But let me say this in con- 
clusion. That there is so much that is depart- 
mental in the British municipal administration 
that the greater the work develops and the 
more departmentalism extends into other de- 
partments, the more crying and pressing is 
becoming this necessity of some overhead 
supervision. I have had to report on water 
and light departments in various places and it 
is our main trouble. I, therefore, conclude by 
saying that I think Professor White is per- 
fectly fight in remarking that within the next 
decade we shall see more importation of over- 
head coordinated service through one leading 
official, to submerge departmental and unco- 
ordinated action, than we have ever seen be- 
fore. Common interest must be allowed more 
play at the expense of departmental detach- 
ments. 
The Town Clerk 

My own impression is that coordinated ac- 
tion in British practice is more likely to be 
achieved by extending considerably the duties 
of our town clerk. You remember the town 
clerk and his work, as set out in the Bible. 
There was a typical town clerk at Ephesus, if 
my Bibical knowledge is as good as it used to 
be. The town clerk was mixed up in a row 
there and seemed to be the only one that came 
out of it with credit. At any rate, that is my 
recollection. That old idea of the town clerk 
being the head of local affairs, the soother of 
ruffled feelings, the general counsellor, friend 
and guide to the public and to the members of 
the council and to all the departmental officials, 
is very well founded. We are very proud of 
our race of town clerks. They are fine fellows, 
most of them lawyer-trained, qualified to make 
the broad decisions that must be made here 
by the city manager. While I doubt at the 
moment whether the city manager name is 
popular (it means something dictatorial to the 
English mind, as Dr. White has said) and 
whether the coordinating man will be called 
the city manager or not, certain I am that the 
British local government of the future is going 
to profit by the experience you are having by 
coordinating management under a city man- 
ager. 
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Forerunners of a Great Movement 

I was commissioned before I left England 
to write a series of articles for the leading 
service journal, the Municipal Journal, and I 
hope within the next two or three months that 
those to whom I can send copies of my writings 
on this subject will agree I have, endeavored to 
form a perfectly fair and detached and im- 
partial view of your operations. Adding now, 
I shall say then, that I am very much im- 
pressed by and have great admiration for the 
type of man I have met in the city-manager 
movement, and for the way in which the work 
is being carried on. Generally speaking, I am 
very well pleased with the great improvement 
they have effected in American local condi- 
tions. I believe, Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
you are at the initiation of one of the coming 
professions of the state. You are not a mori- 
bund body, you are the founders of what is 
going to be, in my judgment, a very great 
movement. You have made an excellent begin- 
ning. You have had a conference of which any 
body of organized men may be proud. I am 
delighted to have been associated with it, and 
I shall carry back with me and preach the 
gospel that the departmental system of in 
dependent action is being carried much too far 
with us, and that we can learn a lot—I have 
learned a lot, and we can all learn a lot,— 
from your great experiences over here. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, I see the great lead- 
ers of the movement in the offing and I know 
Mr. Edy is anxious to get on with his work. 
I may explain, Mr President, I was put up to 
keep the audience amused until the star turn 
came on. Having carried out my mission, I 
now submerge myself into an ordinary listener. 
(Applause. ) 

Chairman Brower: I think our pinch-hitter 
came in with a home run. Mr. Edy, the meet- 
ing is all yours. 

President Edy: The meeting will convene 
in business session for just a moment. It is 
always the privilege of the unsuccessful candi- 
date for the presidency to escort the elected 
candidate to the chair. It was my privilege 
two years ago thus to introduce Mr. Locke. 
It was Mr. Rigsby’s duty last year to present 
me. I now ask Mr. Rich if he will bring to 
the head of the government of this Association 
Mr. Rigsby, the newly elected president. 

. Mr. Rich escorted Mr. Rigsby to the 
Chair... 

President Edy: Friends, it is a real pleas- 
ure to me to present to you Mr. R. W. Rigsby. 
city manager of Durham, North Carolina, one 


of the outstanding men in the profession of 
public management, whom you have selectec 
as your leader for the next year. 

President-Elect Rigsby: I know you are al 
anxious to get home. There is not much t 
say. I am very grateful and shall do my best 

Mr. Locke: Mr. President, I have a littk 
business to transact. I have not been very 
much in evidence during this meeting, bu' 
nevertheless there is a very pleasant duty, | 
might say privilege, I am about to perform 
I was asked to do this, and it is a very great 
pleasure. A year ago, Mr. Edy, I had the 
pleasure of placing in your hands the gavel t 
rule over this body, which you have wieldec 
with wisdom and justice in the minds of all. 
We appreciate the time and attention and the 
valuable service you have rendered to this 
organization. As a memorial and token t& 
remind you constantly of this wielding of the 
gavel, I present to you in behalf of this As- 
sociation, this little token, not to be used as 
some use it but just simply to lay it up among 
the relics in your archives that you may at 
frequent intervals look at it and bring back 
the pleasant memories that your association 
here must have developed. 

President Edy: I thank you, Fred, and 
Friends, I hope I will always be able to use 
this as it should be used. One of the first 
things I shall do with it when I get home is 
to display it prominently upon the council 
table, and to assure them that any motion to 
eliminate an ex-president of the Association 
from the city management of Berkeley will be 
out of order. (President Edy displayed the 
gavel presented to him by the Association). 
I said yesterday morning at one of the round 
tables that to be president of this Association 
is a fine training school in loyalty and en- 
thusiasm, not only for the Association is an 
organization but for public management and 
all the opportunities and possibilities that is 
suggests. You know how much I have ap- 
preciated the privilege of attending this con- 
vention. It has been successful because of the 
manner in which the convention arrangements 
have been conducted, because of the way in 
which the committees have worked and be- 
cause, I am sure, of the general enthusiasm 
and the wholehearted support of the ideals of 
public management by all the members of the 
profession. I bid you goodbye and I hope to 
see you next year at Fort Worth. 

. . . The meeting adjourned sine die at two- 
thirty p. m.... 
ADJOURNMENT 
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Official Directory of City Manager Cities and Their Managers 


Correct as of March 15, 1929 


In the column headed “Plan” the letter “C” indicates that the position of manager has beer 
créated by adoption of a charter,a charter amendment, (in most cases after a vote of the citizens) 
or by optional state law endorsed by popular vote; the letter “O” indicates that the position o! 
manager has been created by local ordinance or resolution of the local governing body. The 
column headed “No. of Mgrs.” indicates the number of managers who have served in each city 
The column headed “Cities Served,” following the names of the managers, indicates the number 
of cities in which each manager has served. All populations are taken from the 1920 censu: 
except Florida, where the 1926 state census has been used. Additions and corrections to this 
directory will be welcomed by the Association. Managers whose names appear in bold-face typ: 
are active members of the International City Managers’ Association; those whose names appear 
in parentheses are associate members. 


City 1920 Plan In No.of Name of Manager Cities Appt. Salar; 
Pop. Effect Mgrs. Served 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix 29,053 C Apr. "14 9 C. E. Griggs 1 June ’28 $10,000 
ARKANSAS 
Marianna 5,071 9 25 1 C. C. Mitchener 1 Mar. ’26 1,30€ 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 28,806 C May ‘17 2 Clifton E. Hickok 1 Jul. ’21 7,000 
Alhambra 9,096 C Jan. "16 6 A. E. Stockburger 2 Sep. ’27 7,500 
Anaheim ~ 5,526 oO Oct. ’19 2 J. W. Price 1 Jun. ’24 4,200 
Avalon 586 O Sep. ’19 2 §. C. Peterson 1 Dec. ’28 4,200 
Bakersfield 18,638 C Feb. "15 5 #£=jJames A. Ogden 1° Jun. ’23 5,000 
Berkeley 56,036 C Jul. ’23 1 John N. Edy 1 Jul. ’23 10,009 
Burbank 2,913 C Jan. ’27 2 W.S. Patterson 
Chico 9,339 C Apr. ’23 1 Ira R. Morrison 1 May ’23 4,500 
Compton 1,478 C Jul. ’25 2 (A. B. Gidley) 2 Sep. ’28 4,500 
Coronado 3,289 O Jan. ’20 4 (Edwin A. Ingham) 1 Jul. ’28 4,800 
Fillmore 1,597 O Oct. 18 1 Clarence Arrasmith 1 Oct. ’18 2,400 
Glendale 13,536 O May ’14 4 J. W. Charleville 1 Apr. ’26 6,600 
C Jul. ’21 
Hillsborough 
(San Mateo) Cc Jan. ’28 1 John C. Nowell i Jan. '28 4,800 
Long Beach 55,593 C Jul. ’21 5 G. L. Buck 1 Dec. ’28 7,500 
Monterey 5,479 C May ’25 1 R.M. Dorton 2 Jun. ’25 6,000 
Pacific Grove 2,974 C Jun. ’27 1 James O. Wanzer ;..2 a 4,800 
Pasadena 45,354 C May ’21 2 R. V. Orbison 2 Aug. ’25 8,400 
Pittsburg 4,715 O Aug. ’19 2 Roy A. Watkins 1 Jun. ’25 4,800 
Porterville 4,097 C Apr. ’27 1 Fred W. Pease 1 May ’27 3,000 
Richmond 16,843 O Jul. ’20 1 J. A. McVittie 1 Jul. ’20 5,100 
Sacramento 65,908 C Jul. ’21 3 H.A. Kluegel 1 Oct. 38 10,000 
San Diego 74,683 C May ’15 4 (F. M. Lockwood*) 1 Jun. ’27 7,500 
San Jose 39,642 C Jul. 716 3 C. B. Goodwin . 1 Oct. ’20 6,000 
San Leandro 5,703 C Apr. ’28 1 (W. A. Richmond). 1 Jun. ’28 3,600 
San Mateo 13,696 C Jan. ’23 2 O. F. Weissgerber 1 Dec. ’24 6,000 
San Rafael 5,512 O Jul. 715 2 H. K. Brainerd . 1 Jul. Bi 4,000 
Santa Ana 15,485 O Jun. ’27 2 W.G. Knox 1 May ’28 
Santa Rosa 8,758 C Jan. ’23 3  C. O. Dunbar 1 May ’26 3,600 
South Pasadena 7,652 O Mar. ’20 3 O. S. Roen , 2 Oct. ’27 5,400 
Stockton 40,296 C Jul. ’23 2 Walter B. Hogan 1 Feb. ’29 8,000 
Tulare 3,539 C May ’23 3 R. M. Berryhill 1 Jul. ’28 3,000 
Visalia 5,753 C May ’23 1 B. J. Pardee 1 Jun. ’23 5,000 
Yreka 1,277 O 24 1 £E. W. Nolan 1 Mar. ’25 
COLORADO 
Boulder 11,006 C Jan. '18 4 A.M. Wilson 1 Jun. ’21 7,590 
Colo. Springs 30,105 C Apr. ’21 1 George W. Teal 1 Apr. ’28 4,000 
Durango 4,116 C Mar. 715 3 Edward Oviatt 1 Dec. ’25 2,500 
Grand Junction 8,665 C Jan. ’22 2 TT. E. Thompson 1 May ’25 5,000 
Montrose 3,581 C Feb. ’14 7 (H. R. Elliott) 1 Jan. ’28 3,009 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 25,688 C Oct. °21 2 William A. Holt 1 Sep. ’23 6,000 
Stratford 12,347 C Oct. ’21 2 John B. Wright 3 Mar. ’28 4,800 
West Hartford 8,854 O Jul. °19 1 B. I. Miller l Jal. "39 5,400 
Cc Apr. ’21 
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Auburndale 
Bartow . 
Clearwater 
Soral Gables _. 
Daytona Beach 
Deland 
Dunedin 
Fernandina 
Ft. Lauderdale 
ft. Meade 

t. Myers 

Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 


Haines City 
Hollywood 


Kissimmee 
Lakeland 


Largo 

Leesburg 

Melbourne 
iami 

Miami Beach 

Moore Haven 


New Smyrna 
Ocala 
Palatka 

Palm Beach 


Plant City 
Polk City 
_Punta Gorda 
Quincy 

St. Augustine 
St. Cloud 
Sanford 
Stuart 
Tallahassee 
West Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 
Winter Park 


Albany 
Brunswick 
Cartersville 
Columbus 
Cordele 
Cornelia 
Decatur 
Eastman 
Griffin 
Quitman 
Rome 
Tifton 
Waycross 


Glencoe 
Hiusdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wheaton 
Winnetka 


Indianapolis 
Michigan City 


715 
4,800 
8,500 

15,000 
25,000 
5,500 
1,800 
5,600 
16,000 
2,000 
18,000 
8,500 
7,200 


1,000 
10,000 


3,800 
30,000 


1,000 
2,100 
5,000 
131,286 
10,000 
1,200 


3,500 
5,500 
7,500 
6,000 


3,729 


1,800 
3,400 
20,000 
3,500 
10,000 
2,000 
10,000 
42,000 
2,500 
2,360 


11,555 
14,413 
4,350 
31,125 
6,538 
1,274 
6,150 
2,750 
8,240 
4,393 
13,252 
3,005 
18,068 


4,300 
7,509 
1,188 
2,532 
4,137 
6,694 


314,194 
19,457 
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FLORIDA 
Oct. ’26 1 OD. W. Thorp, Jr. 
Mar. ’22 4 J. E. Childs 
Jan. ’23 3 H.S. Riddle 
May ’25 1 R. M. Davidson 
Mar. ’22 7 (Earl Wheeler) 
Feb. ’26 1 H. P. Ford 
May ’26 2 (W. Lovett Douglas) 
Aug. ’23 1 J. Fred Lohman 
Aug. ’25 3 (Glenn E. Turner) 
May ’25 1 E. L. Wade 
Jul. ’21 4 Lester H. Baker 
Feb. ’23 3 Thomas H. Banes 
Jun. ’21 2 W. A. Ford 
Sep. ’27 
Jan. ’25 2 = =Rz«. E. Keagile 
26 4 (Forrest T. Black- 
well) 
Mar. ’23 4 Edward B. Newton 
(Acting) 
May ‘14 4 (J. F. Council) 
Sep. ’22 
June '13 8 W. M. Healy 
Jan. ’23 1 OD. E. Bivins 
Feb. ’26 2 .Clair A. Inskeep 
Jul. ’21 3 Welton A. Snow 
Aug. ’23 2 Claude A. Renshaw 
May ’25 3 John R. Dowd 
(Acting) 
Jan. ’21 5 John C. Ferris 
Feb. ’18 7 John R. Martin 
Jan. ’24 2 Chowning Cauthorn 
Jan. ’22 1 L. Trevette Lock- 
wood 
Jun. ’27 1 E. H. Thompson 
May ’25 4 Fred A. Miller 
Jul. ’21 3 Charles K. Dodd 
Jul. ’23 2 Steve Edwards 
Jul. °15 3 W. N. McDonald 
Jan. ’25 4 H. G. Wolking 
Jan. ’20 4 George H. Cairns 
Jun. ’26 2 CC. E. Schroeder 
Feb. ’20 3 William R. Galt 
Dec. 719 5 A. E. Parker 
Nov. ’23 3 A. C. Newman 
Jul. ’25 2 F. W. Cady 
GEORGIA 
Jan. ’24 2 C. Q. Wright 
Jan. ’21 4 E. C. Garvin 
Aug. 17 3 W. W. Daves 
Jan. ’22 4 Henry B. Crawford* 
Jan. ’23 2 8S. J. Hill ; 
Jan. ’28 1 R. C. Poindexter 
Jan. ’21 2 J.S. Looney 
Jan. ’22 1 Leroy Pharr 
Dec. 718 1 E.P. Bridges — 
Jan. ’22 2 (Paul A. Tanner) 
Apr. ’19 1 S. S. King 
Jan. ’21 2 = Rz«. E. Hall 
Jan. ’23 3 L. V. Bean 
ILLINOIS 
Jan. °14 2 (George R. Young) 
Apr. 22 2 R. S. Hopkins 
Sep. ’20 1 F. L. Streed 
Nov. ’25 1 John J. O’Brien 
Jun. ’27 1 A. M. Jens 
Jan. 15 2 H. L. Woolhiser 
INDIANA 
Nov. ’29 
Jan. ’22 3 Albert R. Couden 
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Nov. °25 
Jan. ’25 
Jan. ’28 
May ’25 
Apr. ’28 
Mar. ’26 
Apr. '28 


Jul. ’28 
Jul. ’25 
Sep. ’28 
Feb. ’28 
Oct. ’26 


Dec. ’28 
May ’28 


Nov. ’28 
Apr. ’28 


Jan. ’28 
Jan. ’23 
Nov. ’28 
Aug. ’27 
Sep. ’25 


Dec. ’27 
Dec. ’28 
Nov. ’26 


Jan. ’22 
June ’27 
Mar. ’26 
Jun. ’27 
Jun. ’25 
May ’28 
Aug. ’28 
Feb. ’28 
Dec. ’28 
Jul. ’24 
Mar. ’27 
Jun. ’27 
Jan. ’29 


May °25 
Aug. ’27 
Feb. ’28 
Jan. ’26 
Jul. ’25 

Jan. ’28 
Apr. ’22 
Jan. ’22 
Dec. ’18 
Nov. ’26 
Apr. 719 
Nov. ’22 
Jan. ’28 


Jul. ’27 
Sep. ’20 
Nov. ’25 
Jun. ’27 
May ’17 


Jan. ’24 
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2,400 
4,500 
3,600 
7,200 
7,500 


3,600 
3,600 
4,200 


7,500 
3,600 
1,200 


3,300 
5,000 
5,000 
4,800 
3,600 
6,300 


3,600 
2,500 


5,000 
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Ames 
Bettendorf 
Clarinda 
Dubuque . 
Iowa Falls 
Maquoketa 
Mason City 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisca 
Webster City 
West Liberty 


Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 
La Crosse 
McCracken 
Newton 
St. Marys 
Salina 
Sterling 
Stockton 
Wichita 
Winfield 


Auburn 
Camden 

Ft. Fairfield 
Portland 


Fall River 


Mansfield 
Middleboro 
Norwood 
Stoughton 


Alma 

Alpena 

Bay City 

Benton Harbor 

Big Rapids 
irmingham 

Cadillac 

Clawson 

Crystal Falls 


_East Detroit 


Escanaba 
Ferndale 


Gladstone 
Grand Haven 
Grand Rapids 
Gr. Pte. Shores 
Iron River 
Ironwood 
Jackson 
Kalamazoo 
Kingsford, 
(Iron Mountain) 
Lapeer 
Manistee 
Manistique 
“Marysville 
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6,270 
2,503 
4,511 
39,141 
3,954 
3,626 
20,065 
3,987 
5,578 
2,111 
5,657 
1,834 


12,630 
2,254 
10,995 
3,165 
2,395 
1,986 
808 
491 
9,781 
1,321 
15,085 
2,060 
1,325 
72,217 
7,933 


16,985 
3,403 
1,993 

69,272 


129,662 


6,255 
8,453 
12,627 
6,865 


7,542 
11,101 
47,554 
12,233 

4,558 

3,694 

9,750 


3,394 
8,000 
13,103 
18,000 


4,953 
7,205 
137,634 
530 
4,295 
15,739 
48,374 
48,487 


2,000 
4,723 
9,694 
6,380 
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IOWA 
Jun. ’20 2 (John H. Ames) ... 
May ’28 1 (F. L. Seymour) 
Apr. °13 6 Warren D. Toyne 
Apr. ’20 3 O. A. Kratz 
May ’14 3 L. H. Sours 
Jun. ’20 2 J. G. Thorne 
Apr. ’27 1 P. F. Hopkins 
Apr. 716 1 T. W. MeMillan 
Sep. ’22 2 # Arthur E. J. Johnson 
May ’19 3 Edw. E. Jenkins 
Oct. °15 2 G. J. Long 
Apr. ’20 2 CC. W. Burkhardt 

KANSAS 
May ’21 2 A. W. Seng . 
Apr. ’21 1 W. M. Slopansky 
Jun. "17 5 W. F. Benson 
May ’19 3 ¥F.J. Haffamier 
Apr. ’24 2 (Ralph B. Call) 
Apr. ’22 3 (Miss V. I. Milner) 
Apr. ’25 2 Jess C. Moser 
May ’19 2 (&E. H. Sieling) 
Apr. ’27 1 Michael Roseberry 
Apr. ’21 3 4H. P. Giebler ____ 
Jul. ’21 3 Harold A. Ragle 
Apr. ’25 1 Ralph E. McMillan 
May ’21 2 O. M. Goodrich __ - 
Apr. °17 4 Bert C. Wells 
May 21 1 William J. Welfelt 
MAINE 

Jan. '18 6 F. W. Ford, Jr. 
Mar. ’25 1 Herbert A. Thomas 

4 F. D. Farnsworth 
Dec. ’23 2 James E. Barlow 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Jan. ’29 1 (Edward F. Har- 
rington) 
Jan. ’21 4 (Harold H. Everett) 
Jan. ’21 1 H. J. Goodale 
Jan. 15 3 CC. A. Bingham* 
Jan. ’22 1 B.L. Winslow 
MICHIGAN 

May ’19 8 (J. Donald Sullivan) 
Apr. ’16 4 George R. Nicholson 
Apr. ’21 4 George L. Lusk 
Jul. ’21 2 (H. A. Waldron) 
Feb. 714 4 Dan H. Vincent 
Feb. ’18 5 (James W. Parry) 
Mar. ’14 8 George Johnston 
Sep. ’28 1 L. P. Cookingham 
Apr. 717 1 J. H. Sanders 
Jan. ’29 
Mar. ’22 2 Theodore F. Kessler 
Apr. ’24 1 Carl H. Peterson 
Mar. ’2" 
May ’23 2 #£*F.R. Buechner ___ 
Apr. °15 4 W. E. Baumgardner 
May ’17 2 Fred H. Locke 
Aug. '16 4 Arthur H. Bennett 
Apr. ’26 1 Peter Walraven 
Apr. ’25 1 W. M. Rich 
Jan. °15 9 (W. B. Hodges) _— 
Jun. 718 4 Albert Ten Busschen 
Feb. ’24 2 CC. Walter Seiler 
Apr. ’19 2 Charles Hubbard 
May ‘14 4 (Otto Damrow) 
Mar. ’26 2 Wesley B. Orr 
Jan. ’20 2 Everett B. Lane 
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Jul. °25 
Apr. ’27 
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Feb. ’26 
Aug. ’25 
Apr. ’22 
Jul. ’27 
May °’21 


Jan. '26 
Mar. ’25 
Apr. ’27 
Jul. ’28 


Jan. ’29 
May ’28 
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Feb. ’28 
Mar. ’22 


Dec. ’28 


Jan. ’28 
Feb. ’29 
Jul. 18 
May ’27 
Jan. '18 
Jan. ’27 
Apr. °17 


May °26 
May ’24 


May ’24 
May ’28 
May ’18 
Feb. ’23 
May ’26 
May ’25 
Feb. ’29 
Mar. ’27 


May ’25 
Apr. ’20 
Oct. ’27 
Aug. °27 
Mar. ’22 
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Mt. Pleasant 
Muskegon 


Muskegon Heights 


4,819 
36,570 
9,514 


Oak Park (Ferndale) 


Onaway 
Otsego 
Petoskey 
Pleasant Ridge 
(Detroit) 
Plymouth 
Pontiac 
Portland 
Roseville 
Royal Oak 
St. Johns 
St. Joseph 
Sault Sainte Marie 
Stambaugh 
Sturgis 
Three Rivers 


Albert Lea 
Anoka 
Columbia Heights 


Morris 
White Bear Lake 


Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 
Maryville 


Bozeman 


Columbus 


Alliance 


Cape May 
Englewood 
Keansburg 
Summit 


Albuquerque 
Clayton 
Clovis 
Roswell 


Auburn 
Newburgh 
Niagara Falls 
Rochester 
Sherrill 
Watertown 
Watervliet 


Chapel Hill 
Durham 


Elizabeth City 
Gastonia 
Goldsboro 
Greensboro 
Hickory 


2,789 
3,200 
5,064 


2,000 
2,857 
34,273 
1,899 
7,000 
6,006 
3,925 
3,036 
12,096 
2,263 
5,995 
5,200 


8,056 
4,287 
2,968 


2,320 
2,022 


4,165 
324,410 
4,711 


6,183 


987 


4,591 


2,999 
12,590 
1,321 
10,174 


15,157 
2,157 
4,904 
7,033 


36,192 
30,366 
50,760 
295,750 
1,761 
31,285 
16,075 


3,984 
21,719 


8,925 
12,871 
11,296 
43,525 

5,076 
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Fifteenth Annual Number 


Mar. 


Jan. 
May 
May 
Apr. 
May 
Feb. 


Jun. 
Apr. 
Sep. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jul. 

Dec. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Apr. 
July 


Jan. 
Nov. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Oct. 
July 


Aug. 
Apr. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
May 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


"23 2 W. K. Willman 

20 1 I. R. Ellison 

22 3 + T. J. Peddiler* 

"27 1 (Glendon J. Mowitt) 

22 2 Buel A. Devine 

"18 5 Geo. W. Severy 

26 6 §@6P. T. Mitchell 

19 2 (A. J. Berst) 

"18 4 (A. J. Koenig) 

20 2 Clifford W. Ham 

"19 1 F. L. Jenkins 

26 2 Max Van de Greyn 

"ae 4 R. J. Whitney 

19 2 Theo. H. Townsend 

28 1 (H. G. Crow) 

"17 3 Henry A. Sherman 

24 1 Charles A. Nelson 

21 4 (O. O. Johnson) * 

"18 3 Samuel C. Chapin 
MINNESOTA 

’29 1 (C. C. Ludwig) 

14 2 _H. W. Plummer 
21 4 (Emery J. Ander- 
son) 

14 3 F. E. Ware 

21 4 William Holzheid 
MISSOURI 

22 6 W. L. Silvers 

26 1 H. F. McElroy 

19 2 W. O. Garrett* 
MONTANA 

21 3 Samuel A. Menden- 

hall* 

18 2 H. B. Annin 
NEBRASKA 

19 3 L. A. Goines 

21 

NEW JERSEY 

24 1 Paul A. Volcker 

28 1 Edwin J. Fort 

25 3 Clinton B. Lohsen 

26 1 John P. Broome 

NEW MEXICO 

18 1 Robert Lee Cooper 

21 4 W. H. Hollingsworth 

22 5 R. V. Miller 

14 3 Clyde D. Fulton 
NEW YORK 

20 2 John F. Donovan 

"16 5 W. T. McCaw 

"16 3 William D. Robbins 

28 1 Stephen B. Story 

"16 5 C. B. Salisbury 

’20 2 J. Walter Ackerman 

’20 3 Robert J. Murray 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Jun. ’22 2 (J. M. Foushee) 
Mar. ’27 

May ’17 2 R. W. Rigsby 

May ’21 

Jul. '15 § Miles W. Ferebee 
Aug. 719 2 David L. Struthers 
Jul. °17 5 Zeno G. Hollowell 
May ’21 1 P. C. Painter 

May ’138 8 H. L. Yoder 
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Apr. 
Jan. 
May ’25 


Sep. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jun. 


Jan. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 
Jul. 

Jan. 
Jun. 


Apr. 
May 


Oct. 


Jan. ’ 
Apr. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Apr. 


Apr. ’2 
Apr. ’2: 


Jan. ”: 
Mar. 


Jun. ’ 


May ”: 
Apr. 


May 
Jan. 


Nov. 
Jan. " 


Jan. 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Jan. "% 
Jan. ’2 
Jan. ’2 
Nov. 
Jan. ’2 


Jan. 


Jul. ”: 
Aug. ”: 


Nov. 
May 
Sep. 


Aug. 
May ’ 


24 
20 
23 
28 
25 


26 
28 
"24 
"19 
26 
26 
19 
’29 
’20 
24 
28 


"7 


"27 


"24 
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15,000 
3,600 


3,600 
1,800 


5,000 
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High Point 
Morganton 
Reidsville 
Rocky Mount 
Roxboro 
Salisbury 
Thomasville 


Ashtabula 
Celina 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Cleveland Hts. 
Dayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 
Hamilton 
Lima 
Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky 
South Charleston 
Springfield 
Westerville 
Xenia 


Ardmore 
Bartlesville 
Chandler 
Coalgate 
Devol 
Duncan 
Edmond 
El Reno 
Grandfield 
Heavener 
Madill 
Mangum 
McAlester 
Muskogee 
Norman 
Nowata 
Oklahoma City 
Pawhuska 
Sallisaw 
Sapulpa 
Sulphur 
Walters 
Yale 


Astoria 
Bend 
Hillsboro 


La Grande 
Oregon City 
Warrenton 


Ambridge 
Aspinwall 
Avalon 
Blairsville 
Carlisle 
Conshohocken 
Coraopolis 
Dormont 
Edgewerth 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT for March, 1929 


14,302 


4,500 ~ 


5,333 
12,742 
1,651 
13,884 
5,676 


22,082 
4,226 
401,247 
769,841 
15,256 
152,559 
27,292 
6,070 
39,675 
41,326 
23,594 
4,236 
7,272 
39,087 
22,897 
1,267 
60,S40 
2,480 
9,110 


14,181 
14,471 
2,225 
3,909 
1,936 
3,463 
2,452 
7,737 
1,999 
1,850 
2,717 
3,405 
12,095 
30,277 
5,094 
4,435 
91,295 
6,414 
2,255 
11,534 
3,667 
3,032 


2,601 


14,027 
5,415 
2,468 


6,913 
5,686 


"79 
io 


12,730 
3,170 


4,391 
10,916 
8,491 
6,162 
6,455 
1,373 
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May ’15 5 E. M. Knox 

May ’13 9 C. A. Spencer 

May ’21 8 J. L. Womack 

Jun. ’27 1 Harrison G. Otis 

Sep. ’28 1 (B. B. Mangum) 

May ’27 1 P. P. Pilcher 

May ’15 9 R. M. Cooksey 

HIO 

Jan. '16 5 F. R. Hogue 

Jan. ’26 1 W. Roy Cook 

Jan. ’26 1 Clarence O. Sherrill 

Jan. ’24 1 W. R. Hopkins 

Jan. ’22 1 H. H. Canfield 

Jan. 714 4 F. O. Eichelberger 

Jan. ’18 2 Charles A. Carran 

Jan. 718 5 Homer Kerr 

Jan. ’28 1 Russell P. Price 

Jan. ’22 2 Irving C. Brower 

Apr. ’21 2 L. A. Waldner 

Jan. ’26 2 Leon A. Sears 

Jan. ’20 2 Roger M. Evans 

Jan. ’30 

Jan. 16 4 CC. Webb Sadler 

Jan. "18 5 Charles D. Sprague* 

Jan. '14 5 Robert W. Flack 

Jan. 716 4 L. G. Whitney 

Jan. 18 2 §.0O. Hale 
OKLAHOMA 

Jun. ’21 3 Kirk Dyer* 

Jun. ’27 1 Ross Taylor 

Sep. ’25 3 L. C. Green 

Jul. 14 8 R. M. Lacy 

Jun. ’20 3 J.C. Dulaney 

Nov. ’20 3 J. H. Bender 

Dec. ’25 1 M. W. Keeney 

Apr. ’26 1 E. W. Fassett 

Mar. ’21 2 = Rz. P. Reagan 

Oct. ’22 2 # J. H. Brannan 

Nov. 717 5 Homer Moss 

Nov. ’24 7 H. M. Renner 

Nov. 719 4 Wallace Bond 

Apr. ’20 $ A. F. McGarr 

Sep. ’19 4 John T. Hamill 

Apr. ’20 5 (Ed Chouteau, Jr.) 

Apr. ’27 1 Edmund M. Fry 

May ’21 5 §. P. Malone 

Nov. 719 1 Fred E. Johnston _ 

May ’22 3 F. C. Higginbotham 
24 4 J. W. Cates 

Nov. 719 4 W. R. Lines 

May ’21 4 James W. Flint 

OREGON 

Jan. ’23 2 George Garrett 

Jan. ’29 1 C. G. Reiter 

Jan. ’24 1 George McGee 

(Acting) 

Oct. 13 8 W. C. Crews 

Jan. ’24 1 J. L. Franzen 

Jan. ’23 6 W.C. Trembly 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Nov. 718 3. rae We Ce 

Mar. ’25 1 Harry C. Lea 

Dec. ’27 1 (Joseph N. Arthur) 

Apr. ’22 1 T. C. North 

May ’21 2 Geo. P. Searight 

Dec. ’26 1 H. D. Herbert 

Jun. ’25 1 

May ’22 1 E. O. Garrett 

Jan. "14 4 H. F. Burkholder 
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Jun. 
Jan. 
Jun. 
Jul. 

Sep. 
Jun. 
Jul. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


"28 
"27 
26 
"27 
28 
28 
23 


29 
26 
26 
24 
°22 


Aug. ’21 


Oct. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Sep. 
Feb. 


Jan. 
Jun. 
Jan. 
May 
Jan. 


Nov. 
Jul. 


Nov. 
Jun. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


22 
28 
’28 
°25 
24 
28 
"26 


"22 
26 
"24 
"25 
"22 


"25 
"27 


"25 
"24 
°27 
26 


Aug. '26 


Jun. 


May 
Jul. 

Feb. 
Apr. 
May 
Jul. 

Apr. 
Apr. 


25 
"25 
25 
26 
29 
26 
"27 
’28 
27 
"24 


Nov. ’19 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jul. 


29 
"27 
’28 
27 


Mar. ’28 


Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
May 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Feb. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


May 
Aug 


29 


°29 
"25 
"25 
"27 


’22 
"25 
"28 
22 
"27 
"27 


’22 
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Ellwood City 
Hanover 
Lansdowne 
Milton ; 
Mt. Lebanon . 
Osborne 
Sewickley . 
Springdale 
Towanda 
Waynesboro 


Beaufort 


Florence 
Rock Hill 
Sumter 


Clark 
Rapid City 


Alcoa 
Elizabethton 
Kingsport 
Knoxville 


Missionary Ridge . 


(Chattanooga) 
Murfreesboro 


Amarillo 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brenham 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
‘Bryan 
Burkburnett 
Eastland 
Fort Worth 
Gainesville 
Goose Creek 
Longview .- 
Lufkin 
Marshall 
Mexia 
Pampa 
Panhandle 
San Angelo 
Sherman 
Stamford 
Sweetwater 
Taylor 
Teague 
Temple 
Terrell 
Tulia 


Tyler 

Waco 
Wichita Falls 
Brigham City 
Bellows Falls 


Brattleboro 
Ludlow 

St. Albans 
St. Johnsbury 
Springfield 
Windsor 


8,958 
8,664 
4,797 
8,638 


538 
4,955 
2,929 
4,269 
9.720 


2,831 


10,968 
8,809 
9,508 


1,392 


5,777 


3,358 
2,749 
5,692 
77,818 
2,500 


5,367 


15,494 
34,876 
40,422 
4,273 
5,066 
11,791 
8,223 

» 6,307 
5,300 
9,568 
106,482 
8,648 
4,000 
5,713 
4,878 
14,271 
3,482 


4,000 
10,050 
15,031 

3,704 

1,972 

5,965 

3,306 
11,033 

8,349 

2,000 
12,085 
38,500 
40,079 


5,282 
4,860 


7,324 
1,732 
7,588 
7,163 
7,202 
3,061 
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Fifteenth Annual Number 


Jan. ’28 1 Lowell W. Monroe 

Jan. ’28 1 CC. A. Eckbert 

Mar. ’22 1 Frank B. Titus 

Apr. ’25 2 C.C. Congdon 

Feb. ’28 1 Elijah Gray 

Jan. ’21 2 #é4H. F. Burkholder 

Sep. ’18 2 John C. Hiteshew 

Feb. ’23 2 John F. Pierce 

Apr. 718 1 William T. Howie 

May ’22 1 A. Stover Fitz 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Jan. '15 7 Chas. Knott 

May ’15 

May ’21 3 + D. Lewis Husbands 

Feb. ’15 3 W. P. Goodman 

Sep. 712 5 ~=S.. O’Quinn 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
May ’12 2 Elmer Kirkeby 
Aug. ’21 3 J. P. Soderstrum 
TENNESSEE 


Jun. °19 1 V. J. Hultquist 
Jul. ’21 3 E. R. Lingerfelt 
Mar. 717 3 *F. L. Cloud 
Oct. ’23 4 (Neil Bass) 
Apr. ’23 2 Hz. L. Fisher 
Oct. ’20 2 Sz. S. Cox 
TEXAS 
Nov. '13 6 Jeff D. Bartlett* 
Jul. ’26 1 Adam R. Johnson 
Dec. ’19 5 (J. W. Anderson) 
Dec. ’26 1 # £William V. Montin 
Apr. ’23 1 A.A. Hacker (Act.) 
Dec. 15 3 (A. E. Munday) 
Jul. ’16 9 H. V. Hennen 
Mar. ’17 4 J. Bryan Miller . 
May ’23 3 W.A. Roberts 
Apr. ’19 4 (H. O. Tatum) 
Apr. ’25 1 O. E. Carr 
Dec. ’27 1 Louis House 
May ’28 2 Edwin Waller 
Apr. ’23 2 Bill N. Taylor 
Mar. 719 4 V.R. Smitham . 
Jul. ’27 1 H. J. Graeser 
20 3 J. G. McIntosh 
Dec. ’27 1 F. M. Gwin 
Sep. ’23 2  +#£Frank J. Harper 
Jun. 716 5 (H. A. Goodson) 
Apr. ’15 2 O.4J.S. Ellingson 
Mar. 18 5 Charles Zug 
Jan. ’28 1 S.H. Bothwell 
Apr. '14 3 A. V. Hyde 
Jan. °15 3 E.B. St. Clair* 
Aug. ’22 3 George Harper 
Aug. 719 4 LL. A. Markham 
18 4  B.B. Huckabee 
Apr. °15 4 Lee H. Powell 
Feb. ’24 2 E. E. McAdams . 
Apr. ’28 1 Geo. D. Fairtrace . 
UTAH 
Feb. "18 3 C. O. Roskelley* 
VERMONT 
Jan. ’27 1 (Sydney Lee Rug- 
giles) 
May ’28 1 William Plattner 
May ’26 2 Charles C. Frost 
Mar. ’21 3 C.S. Sumner 
Jun. ’23 1 Ralph D. Sherry 
Jun. ’20 2 Roy M. Wilcomb 
Apr. ’26 1 Alfred L. Farmer 
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Feb. ’28 
Jan. ’28 
Mar. ’22 
Jan. ’28 
Feb. ’28 
Aug. ’23 
Feb. ’21 
Jan. ’26 
Apr. ’18 
May ’22 


Apr. °’26 
Apr. ’21 
Jan. ’21 


May ’24 
May ’24 


Jun. 719 
Sep. ’24 
June ’23 
Jan. ’29 
May ’27 


Jan. ’27 


Oct. ’23 
Jul. ’26 
May ‘’28 
Mar. ’27 


Aug. ’23 


Jun. ’24 
Oct. ’26 
Aug. ’28 
Jun. ’25 
May ’28 


Feb. ’28 
Jun. '26 
Jul. ’27 
Jun. ’26 
Jan. ’28 
Jul. ’26 
Jan. ’29 
Apr. 716 
Aug. ’23 
Jan. ’28 
Apr. ’18 
Dec. ’23 


Apr. ’24 
Apr. ’24 
Mar. ’29 
Jul. ’24 
May ’28 


Jan. °26 


Apr. ’27 
May ’28 
Sep. ’27 
Apr. ’23 
Jun. ’23 
Jan. ’23 
Apr. ’26 


- 
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3,500 
5,500 
3,500 
3,200 
4.500 
5,800 
2,500 
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3,300 
6,700 
3,000+ 


1,500 
3,600 


3,000 
4,200 
4,200 

10,000 | 

2,580 


2,400 


5,000 
10,000 


5,000 | 


3,900 


5,000 
3,600 
3,600 
5,000 
3,000 


3,600 
4,500 
5,000 
3,000 
4,800 
3,600 
4,000 
4,500 


5,000 
3,600 
2,400 


2,400 
2,400 
3,909 
7,000 
),000 


3,000 


3,500 
»,500 
3,500 
3,200 
1.500 
»,800 
500 








Alexandria 
Bedford . 
Blackstone 
Bristol 
Charlottesville 


Covington 
Farmville 
Franklin 
Fredericksburg 
Galax 
Hampton 
Hopewell 
Lynchburg 
Newport News 
Norfolk 
Petersburg 


Portsmouth 
Radford 
Roanoke 
Salem 
Staunton 


Suffolk 
Warrenton - 
Waynesboro 
Winchester 


Bluefield 
Charleston 
Clarksburg 
Follansbee 
Hinton 
Marlinton 
Morgantown 
St. Albans 
St. Marys 
Wheeling 


Beloit 
Janesville - 
Kenosha 
Rhinelander _. 
Shorewood . 
(Milwaukee) 
Stevens Point 
Two Rivers 


Brandon 
St. James 


Woodstock 


Bridgewater 
Windsor 


Chatham 
Niagara Falls 


Arvida 
Grande Mene 
La Tuque 
Montreal-East 
Outremont 
St. Lambert 


Shawinigan Falls 


Temiskaming 
Westmount 
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18,060 
3,242 
1,497 
6,729 

10,666 


5,623 
2,586 
2,363 
5,882 
1,250 
6,200 
10,000 
30,070 
35,596 
159,080 
31,012 


54,387 
4,627 
50,842 
4,159 
10,623 


9,123 
1,545 


6,883 


15,282 
39,608 
27,869 
3,135 
3,912 
1,177 
12,127 
2,825 
1,648 
56,208 


24,771 
18,293 
40,472 
6,654 
2,650 


11,371 
7,305 


14,000 
15,000 


4,000 


4,000 
3,000 


16,000 
12,000 


9,000 
5,800 


18,884 
4,009 
12,000 
2,000 
19,579 


QQ Cannan anaacnaaaanan 9404900944 Aaaaaaadqoaaaaeneoa 


fee ves - 
Sep. ’22 Paul Morton 
May °20 : R. W. Catlin 
Jun. ’14 8 CC. H. Hardy 
Sep. ’19 7 James F. McCrary 
Aug. ’13 6 H. A. Yancey . 
Sep. ’22 
Sep. ’25 1 *F. W. Waggoner 
Sep. 715 4 R. B. Cralle 
Sep. ’22 3 J. W. B. Thompson 
Sep. ’12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr. 
Apr. ’22 2 Hz. M. Todd - 
Sep. ’20 2 J.B. Sinclair, Jr. 
Sep. '24 1 + Roy S. Braden 
Sep. ’20 2 R. W. B. Hart 
Sep. ’20 38 J.C. Biggins 
Sep. 718 3 IL. Walke Truxtun 
Sep. ’20 2  E. P. Goodwyn 
(Acting) 

Jan. °17 4 Frank C. Hanrahan 
Sep. ’20 8 R. W. Arthur . 
Sep. "18 1 William P. Hunter 
Sep. ’22 2 Wallace L. Lawrence 
Jan. ’08 3 Willard F. Day 
Sep. ’20 
Oct. °19 1 # R. H. Brinkley 
Mar. ’20 3 Sidney Shumate 
Sep. '28 1 IT. G. Vass 
Dec. 715 5 L. R. Dettra 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Aug. ’21 2 Boyd A. Bennett 
May "15 7 =%4H.C. Walker 
May ’21 4 R. Linn Osborn 
Apr. ’27 1 (Delmar Jenkins) 
Apr. ’27 3 Hume K. Nowlan 
Jan. ’24 1 Frank King 
Jun. ’21 4 W. Edwin Brooks 
May °17 6 William D. Davis 
Jul. ’21 2 J. Bernard Riggs 
Jul. °17 8 Thomas Y. Beckett 

WISCONSIN 
Apr. ’29 
Apr. ’23 1 Henry Traxler 
Apr. ’22 2 (Wm. E. O’Brien) 
Apr. ’26 3 T. M. Wardwell 
Sep. ’28 1 CC. M. Osborn . 
= 28 1 H. W. Coleman 

, a 2 (EE. J. Donnelly) 

CA nN “A DA MANITOBA 
Oct. ’23 1 
Jul. ’23 2 (Temporarily 
NEW BRUNSWICK 

Jun. 719 3 (E. Blake Allan) 


AAAAQGDAANGS on 2a a QQ 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Jan. ’25 1 Cecil B. McDougald 

Jan. ’25 3 James Rippey 
ONTARIO 

May ’22 2 A. L. Thompson 

Jan. '23 2 (H. E. Goddard) 
QUEBEC 

Mar. ’26 1 Harold R. Wake _. 

Feb. ’20 2 J. A. Bernier - 

Mar. ’21 3 L. W. Bourassa __ 

"25 1 

Jul. ’18 2 R. E. Lacroix 

Sep. ’24 1 MJ. Rutledge 

Apr. ’21 2 N. J. A. Vermette. . 

Dec. 718 2 #éA. K. Grimmer 

Apr. '13 1 Geo. W. Thompson. 


* Reappointed after interim. + Part time only. 
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Jul. °25 
May ’24 
Oct. '25 
Feb. ’28 
Sep. ’25 


Aug. ’25 
Sep. ’25 
Nov. ’27 
Oct. 18 
Dec. ’28 
Jun. ’23 
Sep. ’24 
Jun. ’26 
Jul. ’25 
Sep. 25 


Sep. 26 
Jul. '25 
Sep. °18 
Apr. ’26 
Mar. ’23 


Oct. 719 
May ’23 
Jan. ’29 
Aug. °22 


Oct. 
Jan. 
Aug. 
Apr. 
Nov. ’27 
Jan. ’24 
Sep. °25 
May ’27 
Jul. ’25 
Sep. ’28 


"25 

24 

"27 
27 


Sep. ’23 
Aug. '28 
Mar. ’29 
Sep. ’28 


Mar. ’28 
Jun. ’28 


inoperative) 


1 


te 


ee 


May ’27 


Nov. ’25 
May ’28 


Oct. ’28 
Jan. ’28 


Apr. ’26 
Oct. ’°24 
Mar. ’26 


Aug. ’24 
Jun. ’27 
Feb. ’27 
Jul. ’23 
Apr. ’13 
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8,000 


2,500 


3,000 
2,000 


5,000 
5,000 


1,200 
4,500 
8,400 
5,750 
8,500 
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Fifteenth Annual Number 


Directory of City Manager Cities 


plan has been steady since its first adoption by Staunton, Virginia, in 1908. 


The progress of the City-Manager 
Staunton adopted the plan by ordinan 
dinance to charter, the city is carried as a 


ce in 1908; by charter in 1912. 


The following table represents the growth of the manager plan by years: 


Effective Char. Ord. Total Effective Char. 
1908 . 1 0 1 1919 24 
(912 1 2 3 1920 22 
1913 7 1 8 1921 45 
1914 14 5 19 1922 26 
1915 18 4 22 1923 29 
1916 12 2 14 1924 14 
1917 16 0 16 

1918 18 8 26 

Cities baving manager plan by states: 


modifications, italic: adopted by ordinance, light face type. 


ARIZONA 


ARKANSAS 
Marianna 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 


Alhambra 
Anaheim 


Avalon 
Bakersfield 
Berk 


COLORADO 
Boulder 
pueaete Springs 


rango 
Grand Junction 
Montrose 
CONNECTICUT 
New Lendon 
Stratford 

W. Hartford 


FLORIDA 
Auburndale 
Barto 





New Smyrna 


Ocala 
Palatka 
Palm 


Plant City 
Polk City 
Punta Gorda 
St. A tine 
. Augus 
St. Cloud 
Sanford 


Winter Park 


GEORGIA 
Albany 
Brunswick 
Ca 


ILLINOIS 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wheaton 
Winnetka 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 


IOWA 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Belleville 


Fort Fairfield 
Portland 


MASS. 
Fall River 
Mansfield 
Norwood 
Stoughton 
MICHIGAN 
ae 

pena 
Bay 
Ben 


ton 
Big Rapids 
Birmingham 
Cadillac 


r 


orria 
White Bear 
MISSOURI 
Excelsior Springs 
Kansas City 


MONTANA 
Bozeman 


Columbus 
NEBRASKA 
Alliance 


NEW JERSEY 
Cape May 


Englewood 
Keansburg 
Summit 


NEW MEXICO 


Ord. Total 
5 29 
10 32 
4 49 

7 33 

4 33 

2 16 


Adopted by char ter, black face type; 


NEW YORK 

——.. 
ew 

Niagara 

Rochester 


Watervliet 
N. CAROLINA 
Chapel Hill 


Salisbury 
Thomasville 
OHIO 
Ashtabu 


Celina 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
} arm Hts. 
ayton 

East Cleveland 
Gallipolis 

i Iton 


ima 

Middletown 
Oberlin 
Painesville 
—— 
So. Charlesten 

ringfield 

esterville 
Xenia 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 
Bartlesville 
Chendler 
Coalgate 
Devol 


Duncan 
Edmond 


Oregon City 
Warrenten 


Where changes have been made from or- 
charter city from the year the plan was first adopted. 


Effective Char. Ord. Total 
1925 22 6 28 
1926 16 6 22 
1927 16 6 22 
1928 12 6 18 
1929 6 0 6 
Totals 319 78 397 
Not definitely known 2 
399 
adopted by charter but having serious 
PENNSYLVANIA St. Albans 
Ambridge St. Johnsbury 
Aspinwall Springfield 
Avalon Windsor 
Blairsville 
Carlisle VIRGINIA 
Jonshohocken Alexandria 
Coraopolis Bedford 
Dormont Blackstone 
Edgeworth Bristol 
Ellwood City Charlottesville 
Hanover Covington 
Lansdowne Farmville 
Milton Franklin 
Mt. Lebanon Fredericksburg 
Osborne Galax 
Sewickley Hampton 
Springdale Hopewell 
Towanda Lynchburg 
Waynesboro Newport News 
Norfolk 
5. CAROLINA Petersburg 
Seaufort Portsmouth 
Florence Radford 
Rock Hill Roanoke 
Sumter Salem 
Staunton 
SO. DAKOTA Suffolk 
Clar Warrenton 
Rapid City ae nar 
inchester 
TENNESSEE , 
leoa WEST VIRGINI 
Elizabethton Bluefield ? 
Kingsport Charleston 
Knoxville Clarksburg 
Missionary Ridge Folla 
Murfreesboro Hinton 
Marlinton 
a Morgantown 
Austin St. Albans 
Beaumont St. Marys 
Big Spring Wheeling 
—— WISCONSIN 
Brownwood Beloit 
Bryan Janesville 
Burkburnett Kenos 
Eastland Rhinelander 
Ft. Worth Shorewood 
Gainesville Stevens Point 
Goose Creek Two Rivers 
Lengview 
Lufkin CANADA 
Marshall MANITOBA 
Mexia Brandon 
pa - ae 
Panhandle Mee - 
San Angele Ly < oe 
rman “oe 
Stamford Bridgewater 
Sweetwater Windsor 
Taylo 
el ONTARIO 
Temple Chatham 
Terrell Niagara Falls 
Tulia 
Tyler QUEBEC 
Wace Arvida 
Wichita Falls Grand Mere 
J La Tuque 
UTAH Montreal-East 
Brigham City Outremont 
VERMONT St. Lambert 
Bellows Falls Shawinigan Falls 
Brattleboro Temiskaming 
Luadlew Westmount 
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Aerial Engineering 
(Continued from page 105) 


50 per cent to 700 per cent, raising the total 
from $405.000 to $855,000. 

“Aerial mapping as applied to tax reap- 
praisal has proved its case, and at the end of 
the first year the city or township finds itself 
thoroughly inventoried, soundly financed, well 
equipped with maps, and in possession of com- 
plete data with which to enter the next logical 
step of zoning.” 

With such maps and 


enlargements, every 


factor which bears upon the problem of valu- 














THE FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA 
This aerial surveying instrument has been 
officially adopted by thirteen governments, in- 
cluding the United States Army and Navy. 


ation can be readily discerned and interpreted 
by anyone. Each citizen can check his valua- 
tion with his neighbor’s, and the records prove 
the ratio of equalization. 

There is hardly a municipality or county in 
the United States where property values have 
not changed so rapidly in the last few years 
as to make many present assessments unjust. 
It may be safely stated that any municipality 
which couples the aerial survey with a just tax 
reappraisal will be able to recoup all costs and 
salaries incidental to the work within two 
years aS a maximum, in addition to finding 
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that it is more soundly and honestly financed 
than heretofore. 
City Planning and Zoning 

Emphatically the aerial map is of most 
practical use in city planning and zoning. It 
is evident that municipal executives are more 
cognizant of the problem factors of their own 
municipality than the non-resident zoning ex- 
pert, who has full knowledge of zoning princi- 
ples, but is not “en rapport” with local “atmos- 
phere.” The aerial map lends itself completely 
to perfect zoning by the local executives. By 
use of transparent colors on map copies, the 
zones are not only established but even the 
nontechnical citizen can read at a glance what 
lies within these zones and why changes are 
advocated. Aerial mosaic maps greatly reduce 
zoning cost and also eliminate the major por- 
tion of the “battles” which are the almost in- 
evitable aftermath of city planning and zon- 
ing. The city engineer and department of 
streets and highways welcome the acquisition 
of these maps and find them of great value. 

Public Service Companies 

Men in public service companies find aerial 
maps of inestimable value. F. A. Allner. gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Company, referring to a 150-mile 
power transmission line route, publicly writes 
as follows: “We estimate that about one-half 
the cost of surveying has been saved by aerial 
maps. No preliminary surveys were run in the 
field. The alignment was practically fixed in 
the office on the map. We believe the saving 
of the preliminary survey would not be pos- 
sible were it not for the accurate alignment of 
the photographs.” 

Timber Survey 

Enthusiastic reception of this type of map 
has been accorded in timber surveying. It 
eliminates the guesswork of the old-time 
timebr cruising. All of the timber area is 
covered. It shows burnt-over areas, rock out- 
croppings, blow-downs, swamps and stranded 
logs above river flood lines. Distinctly sepa- 
rated are scrub brush, second growth and phim- 
itive timber. A sharp line of demarcation 
separates the coniferous and deciduous trees, 
and various groupings of kinds are easily 
recognized. 

Hydraulics 

Recently aerial survey has given material 
aid in the study of watersheds and reservoir 
sites. Studied with the aid of the stereoscope, 
the terrain shows in relief and the aerial map 
gives immediate information as to slopes, 
feeders and approximate flood lines. To se- 
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cure this data by old methods would take 
months of effort. 
State Uses 

Surely the near future will see entire states 
mapped photographically from the air. From 
these maps the agricultural department will 
note percentage of land under cultivation, will 
mark down the waste lands for reclamation, 
will check off the sour marsh lands for chemi- 
eal correction, and will plan for maximum 
agricultural efficiency for the entire state. 
Transportation lines and spurs will be located 
from these maps for commercially opening up 
present dead areas. The state highway depart- 

ment will be more intelligently to plan its 
main arteries of travel. The state park de- 
partment will be able to locate unerringly the 
proper areas for state parks and reservations. 
The department of forestry will read these 
aerial maps and locate fire observation towers, 
mark off fire lanes and intelligently apportion 
ranger patrols. The forester will be able to 
recognize denuded areas where acres of stumps 
and dry brook beds cry for immediate reforest- 
ation. The engineer of hydraulics will locate 
potential power sites and figure to a nicety 
the undeveloped power of his state. 

Regional Planning 

Often in thickly settled communities the 
suburban settlements have grown into cities, 
crowding and hemming in the parent munici- 
pality, or where a number of cities are sepa- 
rated by only a few miles, it is under these 
conditions that the aerial map reaches the 
apex of its efficiency. Not one of these cities 
has a problem confined to itself. The problems 
are regional. If traffic lanes are developed or 
widened in one city, they must connect with 
similar thoroughfares in adjoining municipali- 
ties, otherwise the traffic load will “bottle 
neck” and results will be negative. Regional 
service must be established in the form of 
communal sewer and water systems, power and 
light distribution, major zoning ordinances and 
traffic regulation. A board, actual view of the 
entire area must be secured before relative 
data can be accumulated and efficacious 
methods advocated. Obviously the aerial 
mosaic map is the only solution and it has 
nobly proved its worth. 

Numerous other possible uses of aerial maps 
are cropping out as their industry develops. 
As one struggles to grasp the breadth and 
depth and height of this single stride in engi- 
neering, the truth of the aged gentlemen’s re- 
mark is emphasized all again—‘“the 
world do move.” 


over 
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Reviving A Last Year’s Question 

Mayor McKay recently contributed an article 
to the Florida Municipal Record, in which he 
severely criticised the commission form of gov- 
ernment and its operation in Tampa. To this 
article, in which the familiar “arguments” fea- 
tured in the late municipal upheaval were 
repeated, Chowning Cauthorn, city manager 
of Palatka, has a reply in the same journal. 
Mr. McKay being naturally an advocate of the 
aledmanic form and Mr. Cauthorn being 
naturally an advocate of the commission-man- 
ager form, by reason of their positions and 
affiliations, the debate in print between the 
two gentlemen is worthy of note. 

Mayor McKay’s first objection, as stated in 
his article, was that the commission plan did 
not give all the people a voice in government, 
because the commission was elected at large 
and represented only one small section of the 
city. Mr. Cauthorn’s reply is that it was up 
to the intelligent people of Tampa to choose 
the commissioners and, if they elected all of 
them from one district, it was their fault, not 
that of the commission form. At any rate, if 
the selections proved non-representative and 
unsatisfactory, a recall was all that was 
needed to correct the evil, not “a series of ex- 
pensive and turbulent elections” and the 
changing of the whole charter. One recall 
election would have been sufficient; and a 
short amendment to the charter would have 
changed the objectionable feature, requiring 
the election of commissioners by district rather 
than at large. 

The mayor also charged the inability to fix 
responsibility, because of “passing the buck” 
between the commission and the manager. 
This, it will be remembered, was one of the 
principal objections to the form which pro- 
ceeded the commission form and one of the 
reasons why the people of Tampa adopted the 
commission form. Surely, as Mr. Cauthorn 
replies, this evil could not be more pronounced 
under the commission form than under the so- 
called “representative” form. It exists in all 
forms of government; but we agree with Mr. 
Cauthorn that it was far less noticeable and 
objectionable under commission government 
than under the form which preceded it or that 
which has succeeded it. 

The mayor further remarked that commis- 
sion government caused “the forming of the 
closest political corporation ever known in 
Tampa.” Mr. Cauthorn asks if there is any- 
thing in the present plan of government to 
prevent the forming of such a “corporation?” 
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Will the present form develop—it is now de- 
veloping—a “close corporation?” 

The bonded debt was increased without 
authorization of the people, contends Mayor 
McKay. Mr. Cauthorn correctly replies that 
“the bonded debt of every city in Florida in- 
creased greatly in the same way, regardless of 
whether it had commission-manager, alder- 
manic, representative or other form of govern- 
ment, and all of it was done on the insistent 
demands of property owners of the cities, 
crazed by the boom. Now they are sorry, and 
must lay the blame on someone, and the men 
who were in office at that time are made the 
“goats.” In Tampa’s case, however, we doubt 
if any good citizen is “sorry” that the city 
commission put over the notable public im- 
provements which the people at the time de- 
manded—Tampa has them now, and is enjoy- 
ing them, and, in most cases, they are worth 
all they cost. If they had not been built, under 
boom excitement, they could not be built now, 
because the requisite bond issues would not be 
voted now. So Tampa gained, by this “in- 
crease of debt” under commission government, 
what it could not have gained in any other 
way or under other conditions. 

The mayor’s criticism of “increase of taxes” 
under commission government does not require 
an answer; because it was the rule throughout 
the state, and was due to the demand of the 
people for more improvements and more ex- 
tensive and efficient machinery of govern- 
ment; and it has not been avoided under the 
representative form of government, although 
that governmems was specifically pledged to 
reduce, not to irfterease taxes. 

Mr. Cauthorn concludes that “there is noth- 
ing in the present plan of government to pre- 
vent a recurrence of any or all” of the evils 
complained of, “if the wrong men get in 
office.” And he asks the pertinent question: 
“Is there anything in the new charter pre- 
scribing what men shall be elected to office, 
and did not Tampa go a long way round to 
correct its mistake, and after all, have they 
corrected it?” 

—By Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune. 


"™ 
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Hands Off! Politicians 

“If the complicated, extensive, and vastly 
important business of a great city is to be well 
run it must be in charge of a trained man who 
knows his business and politicians must keep 
hands off.’”—Thomas Raeburn White, Chair- 
man of Philadelphia City-Manager Committee, 
in Pawtucket (R. 1.) Times. 





Painesville Owns Four Utilities 


Painesville, Ohio, is one of the few mu- 
nicipalities which owns and operates four 
utilities including municipal water plant, light 
plant, gas distribution service, and an ever- 
green cemetery. 


These four utilities are operated by the city 
through the direct control of city council and 
under the administration of the city manager. 
The light and gas departments are self sup- 
porting. The cemetery department is nearly 
self supporting, funds being necessarily ap- 
plied from the general fund to the cemetery 
fund for recent purchase of additional terri- 
tory for burial purposes in 1926 and 1927. 


Undoubtedly, the greatest progress has been 
made in the operation of the municipal light 
utility in which two slight reductions in 1927 
were made in the rates and one substantial 
reduction made in 1928. Plainesville is now 
selling power on initial cost of 5 cents and 
light at 5% cents per K. W. The municipal 
light plant illuminates the streets in the city 
free and without remuneration from the gen- 
eral-service fund. The estimated cost of the 
street lights per year is $24,000. 

At the beginning of 1926 a deficit of ap- 
proximately $27,000 occurred on account of 
plant changes. This deficit was paid early in 
1926 from operating funds, and as of July 31, 
1928, the light funds showed a net balance of 
$129,536.59. 

Plans are now under way to utilize this bal- 
ance on rehabilitating the light plant. Work 
is now in progress on extending the boiler 
room, providing a coal handling equipment, 
installing one new 573 H. P. boiler with super- 
heat, and other machinery that is estimated 
to cost a total of $100,000. 


"— 
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To The End 


“Yes,” said the specialist, as he stood at the 
bedside of the sick purchasing agent, “I can 
cure you.” 

“What will it cost?” asked the sick man 
faintly. 

“Five hundred dollars.” 


“You'll have to shade your price a little,” 
replied the purchasing agent, “I had a better 
bid from the undertaker.”—The Parade. 





-— 
> 





If you want your dreams to come true, don’t 
oversleep.—The Parade. 
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Citizens Extend Season’s Greetings 
to Colonel Sherrill 


The following Christmas message to Colonel 
Sherrill, city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, ap- 
peared as a double page spread in the Decem- 
ber 25 issue of The Cincinnati Commercial 
Tribune. The message was signed by public- 
spirited citizens and firms who desired to ex- 
press their faith and confidence in City Man- 
ager Sherrill. 

“This is a message of greeting to you, 
Colonel Sherrill, on your third Christmas Day 
as a citizen and city manager of Cincinnati. 
It is an occasion of congratulation on the part 
of the city and all of her residents who are 
now your fellow-citizens and have pride in the 
fact that you have in your administration of 
affairs given them abundant cause for a par- 
donable pride in continuous municipal pro- 
gression. 

“Heretofore we have felt impelled to com- 
mend in detail the outstanding achievement in 
material advancements that have been attained 
through your instrumentality. Many specific 
improvements have been given mention in 
identification of your several and separate ac- 
complishments for us. But the list has grown 
so long that it would burden space to repeat 
the roster here. 

“Wherever we look, wherever we go, we are 
confronted with constant and multiplied re- 
minders of the presence in our midst of your 
genius for bringing order out of chaos. That 
which aforetimes was deemed the impossible 
you seem to do in simple directness as a part of 
the day’s work. Modern streets appear as if 
by magic in replacement of what seemingly 
were roads in ruins. Where darkness casts 
ominous shadows and there were no visible 
signs to point the way lights have appeared at 
your bidding and safety supplants hazard. 


“Having neither the profession of politics 
nor the zeal of a partisan, you have been at 
liberty to plan without repression and carry on 
without partiality. You have constructed like a 
builder for the benefit of the people, and the 
people are not unmindful of it nor are they un- 
appreciative of the wisdom and disinterested- 
ness with which you have wrought. They see 
the effects of your ability, the results of the 
ripened richness of your experience, construc- 
tively applied on every hand, and call the 
whole of it good. 

“The integrity, the intelligence, the inspira- 
tional influence of your every individual mani- 
festation as city manager of Cincinnati deeply 


is impressed in sum upon the community con- 
sciousness. Not only have you metamorphosed 
the city as a physical entity from decadence to 
metropolitan distinctiveness, but you have 
spiritualized the human equation of depart- 
ment personnel with a loyalty to service and a 
sense of responsibility that gives the taxpayers 
assurance of security in their investments. 

“It is for those reasons that the people cor- 
dially indorsed the bond issues approved by the 
Co-ordinating Committee and city council pro- 
viding for $7,150,000 for immediate and future 
improvements covering a period of more than 
one year. Improvements that mean the con- 
necting up of the city officially with the great- 
est public and private enterprises that have 
been planned for her growth within more than 
a generation past. 

“It is to you we owe the fact that at last 
something concrete has been inaugurated in 
the $2,000,000 in bond issue for grade crossing 
elimination and consummation, prayed for, Jo, 
these many years. These two major items are 
of the past year’s achievement, 

“Of a somewhat different kind is the re- 
organization of the police department with uni- 
form command and with the establishment of 
a Major of Police in charge of each district 
station and the most important revision of the 
department of the Bureau of Records. 


“Nor have the humanities been slighted in 
the divisions that deal with community health 
and social service, two of the prime contribu- 
tors to the wholesomeness and happiness of 
community life. Greatly enlarged projects, we 
feel impelled to cite, have been inaugurated in 
the social and humanitarian features of public 
service. This through the co-ordination of the 
Health Board, the Recreation Commission, the 
General Hospital, and the City Welfare De- 
partment. 


“It is in consideration of these public services 
and in expression of our appreciation of and 
confidence in your every endeavor as a citizen 
and man and Cincinnati’s city manager, that 
we wish you a merry Christmas and a new 
year of continued like official achievement and 
of individual health, happiness and prosperity.” 


-™ 
~ 





It is a curious fact that whenever the people 
begin to move forward toward better things. 
there are always those who delight in shooting 
them in the back. It has always been so, and 
it seems likely that it always will. Neverthe- 
less the people always win.—The Topeka 
(Kan.) Daily Capital. 
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Policy of Registering City- 
Manager Cities 


The Association has adopted the policy of 
registering a city in our directory of city- 
manager cities only when we have copies of 
the city charter, the ordinance providing for 
the office of city manager, or a certified copy 
of a vote for a state statute providing for the 
city-manager plan of government. 

Previous to the adoption of this policy many 
cities were listed as city-manager cities on 
rumors, newspaper clippings, or other unveri- 
fied sources of information with a result that 
many cities after being listed as city-manager 
cities for a number of years were found in- 
eligible or without any evidence of a city 
manager. 


- 
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Boosting for the Association 


With the cooperation of each member the 
services of the Association become more valu- 
able. Probably the most helpful cooperation 
offered by the members are suggestions for 
services the secretary can render the members 
and for the improvement of our magazine. 

A good number of the members of the As- 
sociation have taken an active part in build- 
ing up Public Management and the Association 
library. Every day we receive annual reports, 
copies of budgets, editorials, newspaper arti- 
cles, and letters containing information of 
special interest. These are edited and pub- 
lished in the magazine in order that every city 
manager know what 


may others are doing. 
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copies of budgets, editorials, newspaper arti- 
cles can always find time to send in items 
containing facts and figures which will not 
only be interesting but valuable to other men 
engaged in our profession. 

Members of the Association should not miss 
an opportunity to recommend the services of 
this organization to other men who are inter- 
ested in the profession. 


-™ 
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Pacific Grove Vindicates 
Manager Plan 


On January 14 there was held in Pacific 
Grove, California, a recall election directed 
against four members of the city council who 
stand squarely behind city-manager govern- 
ment. 

The election was inspired by a 
Citizens and Taxpayers 


so-called 
League which was 
able to secure only some seven or eight per 
cent of the registered voters for their member- 
ship. The most active members were former 
employees, disappointed candidates for 
office, or councilmen of the last board who were 
ousted at the time city-manager government 
was voted in twenty-one months ago. 

There is now pending before the state legis- 
lature a bill prohibiting the circulation of re- 
call petitions by agents of any company or 
paid representatives of any company or group. 

The mayor and one member of the council 
worked with the recall group and were severe- 
ly criticised for their action. 

The city-manager charter was adopted by a 
majority of forty-two only, twenty-one months 
ago, whereas the recall failed by a vote of two 
hundred and forty-two. The advocates of good 
government feel that a substantial gain has 
been made for city-manager government. 


city 


Charges filed against City Manager James 
O. Wanzer during the recall period were heard 
two days following the recall election by a full 
council and the city manager was unanimously 
acquitted. 


tins 
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New City of Dearborn Adopts 
Charter 


On January 9 the voters of Fordson and 
Dearborn, Michigan, approved a strong mayor- 
council charter for the combined cities and 
elected new city officials. 

While the citizens of the former City of 
Dearborn, of which Robert Erley was man- 
ager, were well satisfied with the city-manager 
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government under which the city had been 
operating since September, 1927, their voting 
strength consisted of about 3,500 registered 
voters. The people of Fordson have always 
been ruled by strong 
charter closely 
adopted. 


Had the charter commission of nine, which 
had one representative from Dearborn, writ- 
ten a city-manager charter, it would have 
been necessary to have educated the citizens 
of Fordson. It seemed best for the proponents 
of the city-manager plan to work for the elec- 
tion of a mayor and council who were favor- 
able to the plan rather than to try to defeat 
the proposed charter. 


Clyde M. Ford, mayor of Dearborn since 
1927, was elected mayor of the new city. Five 
of the seven councilmen are from the Fordson 
district. 

The seat of the new government will be in 
the city hall in the district formerly known as 
Fordson. 


under a 
recently 


politicians 


resembling the one 





Rigsby Speaks at Turkey Dinner 


At the annual meeting of the Lexington, 
North Carolina, Chamber of Commerce, which 
was held jointly with the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
and Merchants Association, on February 11. 
R. W. Rigsby, city manager of Durham and 
president of The International City Managers’ 
Association, was the chief speaker of the eve- 
ning. There were about one hundred and fifty 
present. 

After a well prepared turkey dinner was dis- 
pesed of and routing business enacted, George 
Hackney, prominent manufacturer of the city, 
introduced Mr. Rigsby in a very compliment- 
ary manner. Mr. Rigsby gave a most inform- 
ative address on the city-manager plan of gov- 
ernment, revealing his familiarity with the 
work. Mr. Rigsby closed his address in an 
open forum, answering all questions to the sat- 
isfaction of those present. Practically all mem- 
bers of the city council were present and each 
made a short talk, declaring himself in favor 
of the governmental change in the city. 

Charles M. Sturkey, secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, introduced a resolution pro- 
viding for the city-manager form of govern- 
ment for Lexington, which was adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote. 

On February 26 the city council approved 
plan “D” and wrote to its representative in 
the state legislature to introduce a bill amend- 
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ing the city charter. The citizens of Lexing- 
ton will be given an opportunity to vote their 
wishes in the regular city election, which will 
be had early in May. It is predicted that the 
election will be a sweeping victory for the 
advocates of the new form of government. 

E. M. Knox of High Point, P. P. Pilcher of 
Salisbury, and R. M. Cooksey of Thomasville 
were at the meeting. 


<i 
> 





The Southwest Shows Interest 

That-Texas and Oklahoma are to retain and 
perhaps strengthen their high position among 
the states having a large number of city-man- 
ager cities is indicated by the interest being 
shown in the two states in the council-manager 
plan. 

The committee in Dallas appointed to con- 
sider a new charter for the city is now unani- 
mous in favor of a council-manager charter, 
and an active educational campaign is being 
carried on there. 

The newly elected mayor of Houston is an 
ardent advocate of the plan. City Manager 
O. E. Carr, of Fort Worth, recently discussed 
the principles of the plan before a round table 
at Houston and has been requested to speak 
before the Rotary Club. 

The Scripps-Howard Newspaper of El Paso 
and the Corpus Christi Times of Corpus 
Christi are carrying on an educational cam- 
paign in their editorial columns. 

The following Oklahoma cities are making 
a thorough study of the plan, arrangements 
having been made in some of the cities to vote 
on it in the near future: Cushing, Elk City, 
Bristow, Guthrie, Poteau, Stillwater, 
Frederick, Vinita, and Tecumseh. 

In fact, the city-manager enthusiasm is per- 
meating into The newspaper in 
Shreveport, Louisiana, is carrying a series of 
articles on the plan. 


Hobart, 
Shawnee, 


Louisiana. 


Commenting on the situation City Manager 
Carr said: 

“T feel that our Managers’ Association made 
no mistake in selecting Fort Worth for her 
meeting place in 1929, as I am fully convinced 
that no section of the country at this time is as 
anxious to learn regarding the council-man- 
ager plan of government as is the Southwest.” 


”™ 
a 





C. A. Harrell, assistant to City Manager 
Sherrill of Cincinnati, recently discussed the 
city-manager form of government before the 
Indiana Engineering Society and allied or- 
ganizations at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE 


MEMBERSHIP 
Elijah Gray, Township Manager, Mt. Le- 
banon, Pennsylvania. The application of 


Elijah Gray, township manager of Mt. Le- 
banon, Pennsylvania, recommended by H. F. 
Burkholder, city manager of Edgeworth, Penn- 
sylvania, and John C. Hiteshew, city manager 
of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, has been received. 
Mr. Gray was appointed manager of Mt. 
Lebanon on January 1, 1928. He attended 
Business College and Carnegie Technical In- 
stitute. From 1908 to 1914 Mr. Gray was 
chief clerk for the Mon. Con. Railway Com- 
pany; from 1914 to 1921 he was manager of 
the Dawson Bros. Piano Company; from 1921 
to 1923 he was in charge of the electrical 
equipment of the Pittsburgh Coal Company; 
and from 1923 to present date he has carried 
the titles in the town of Mt. Lebanon, super- 
visor, park supervisor, and manager succes- 
sively. 

C. C. Congdon, Borough Manager, Milton, 
Pennsylvania. The application of C. C. Cong- 
don, borough manager of Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, recommended by Henry Traxler, city 
manager of Janesville, Wisconsin, and Peter 
Walraven, city manager of Iron River, Michi- 
gan, has been received. Mr. Congdon was 
appointed borough manager of Milton January 
1, 1928. He was born in Nebraska in 1896. 
Mr. Congdon received his B. S. degree in en- 
gineering from the Universitly of Wisconsin 
in 1921. After his graduation from college 
he served the City of La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
as assistant city engineer for two years, and 
as city engineer since 1923. 


H. S. Riddle, City Manager, Clearwater, 
Florida. The application of H. S. Riddle, city 


manager of Clearwater, Florida, recommended 
by R. M. Davidson, city manager of Coral 
Gables, Florida, and Claude A. Renshaw, city 
manager of Miami Beach, Florida, has been 
received. Mr. Riddle was appointed city man- 
ager of Clearwater in January, 1928. He was 
born in Ohio in 1873. Mr. Riddle was gradu- 
ated from Ohio State University in mechanical 
engineering in 1897. In 1927 Mr. Riddle be- 
came draftsman for the Jeffrey Manufactur- 
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ing Company and during the years 1904 to 
1906 was general superintendent for the same 
company. In 1900 he was chief engineer for 
the Diamond Rubber Company. In 1913 he 
was engineer and in 1916 was member of the 
State Board Administration. Mr. Riddle re- 
tired in 1921 and was not employed until 
January, 1928, when he became city manager 
of Clearwater. 

Lowell W. Monroe, Borough Manager, Ell- 

wood City, Pennsylvania. The application of 
Lowell W. Monroe, borough manager of Ell- 
wood City, Pennsylvania, recommended by H. 
F. Burkholder, city manager of Edgeworth, 
Pennsylvania, and John C. Hiteshew, city man- 
ager of Sewickley, Pennsylvania, has been re- 
ceived. Mr. Monroe was appointed borough 
manager of Ellwood City on February 1, 1928. 
He was born in Pennsylvania in 1892. He was 
graduated from Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pennsylvania in 1917. Following his gradua- 
tion he was superintendent of construction for 
the Harper Lumber and Building Company. 
From 1918 to 1919 he was in the United States 
Army. Up to the time of his appointment as 
borough manager of Ellwood City, he was as- 
sistant city engineer of Meadville, Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Monroe has been an associate 
member. 
Albert Ten Busschen, City Manager, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. The application of Albert Ten 
Busschen, city manager of Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, recommended by Fred H. Locke, city 
manager of Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Clif- 
ford W. Ham, city manager of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, has been received. Mr. Ten Busschen was 
appointed city manager of Kalamazoo on 
March 8, 1927. He was born in Kalamazoo in 
1877. He was employed as office manager for 
H. L. Vander Horst for fourteen years, and 
was advertising manager for the Dahm Print- 
ing Company for eight years. He served as 
city assessor for the City of Kalamazoo for 
two years. Mr. Ten Busschen has been an 
associate member since February, 1928. 

S. S. King, City Manager, Rome, Georgia. 
The application of S. S. King, city manager of 
Rome, Georgia, recommended by E. P. Bridges, 
city manager of Griffin, Georgia, and E. C. 
Garvin, city manager of Brunswick, Georgia, 
has been received. Mr. King was appointed 
city manager of Rome in April, 1919. He was 
born in Rome, Georgia, in 1892. He attended 
the University of Georgia. From 1910 to 1914 
Mr. King was engaged in engineering work 
for McCormack and Tahy. The next year he 
was assistant superintendent of public works 
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for the City of Rome, and from 1915 to the 
time of his appointment as city manager of 
Rome he was superintendent of public works. 

Russell P. Price, City Manager, Hamilton, 
Ohio. The application of Russell P. Price, city 
manager of Hamilton, Ohio, recommended by 
C. O. Sherrill, city manager of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and R. W. Flack, city manager of 
Springfield, Ohio, has been received. Mr. 
Price was appointed city manager of Hamilton 
on January 1, 1928. He was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1887. Mr. Price attended Business 
College at Steubenville, Ohio, and the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. From 1905 to 1906 Mr. Price was 
purchasing agent and storekeeper for the Fol- 
lansbee Brothers Steel Company. The next 
thirteen years he was superintendent of the 
La Belle Iron Works Company. From 1919 to 
1922 he was city auditor for the City of Steu- 
benville, Ohio, and from 1922 to 1926 was 
director of public service for the same city. 
For four years prior to his appointment as city 
manager of Hamilton, Mr. Price was assistant 
city manager of Daytona Beach, Florida. Mr. 
Price has been a member of the Association 
since April, 1926. 

John C. Ferris, City Manager, New Smyrna, 
Florida. The application of John C. Ferris, 
city manager of New Symrna, Florida, recom- 
mended by R. M. Davidson, city manager of 
Coral Gables, Florida, and Claude A. Renshaw, 
city manager of Miami Beach, Florida, has 
been received. Mr. Ferris was appointed city 
manager of New Symrna on December 15, 
1927. He was born in Georgia in 1892. He 
received his degree in civil engineering from 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, in 1915. From 1914 to the time of 
his appointment as city manager Mr. Ferris 
was engaged in engineering work in various 
capacities, including work as resident engineer 
on railroad construction work, senior engineer 
with the United States Government, resident 
engineer on a topographic survey, and for 
several years practiced municipal engineering. 

J. F. Donovan, City Manager, Auburn, 
Maine. The application of J. F. Donovan, city 
manager of Auburn, Maine, recommended by 
J. Walter Ackerman, city manager of Water- 
town, New York, and W. D. Robbins, city man- 
ager of Niagara Falls, New York, has been 
received. Mr. Donovan was appointed city 
manager of Auburn on January 1, 1928. He 
was born in New York in 1888. From 1919 to 
1920 he was special industrial agent for the 
Department of Commerce. From 1920 to 1924 


Mr. Donovan was 


employed by the 
Valley R. R. Company as engineer and from 
1924 to 1927 as supervisor of track. 


Lehigh 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 

J. Donald Sullivan, City Manager, 
Michigan. Mr. Sullivan was 
manager of Alma, Michigan, on December 1, 
1928. He was born in Alma in 1902. He re- 
ceived his A. B. degree from Alma College in 
1923 and his B. S. degree in civil engineering 
from the University of Michigan in 1924. 
From January, 1925, to October, 1926, Mr. 
Sullivan was engineer for Hood, 
Drury, Ann Arbor, 
from October, 1926, to the 
time of his appointment as city manager of 
Alma, he was employed by the R. D. Baker 
Construction Company of Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. 

Edward F. Harrington, City Manager, Fall 
River, Massachusetts. Edward F. Harrington 
was appointed city manager of Fall River, 
Massachusetts, January 17, 1929. Mr. Har- 
rington was born in 1878. He was a member 
of the old Common Council, was in the Board 
of Aldermen, represented the 10th Bristol 
representative district for sixteen years, was 
democratic floorleader in the House for four 
years and served two years as city clerk. Mr. 
Harrington has been engaged in the grocery 
business. 

Neil Bass, City 
nessee. 


Alma, 
appointed city 


resident 
Decker, Shoecraft and 
Michigan; and 


Manager, Knoxville, Ten- 
Neil Bass was appointed city manager 
of Knoxville, Tennessee, on January 1, 1929. 
He was born in Tennessee in 1895. 
ceived his B. S. degree in civil engineering 
from the Univedsity of Tennessee. From July 
1919 to December, 1925 Mr. Bass was employed 
by the Tennessee State Highway Department; 
from December, 1925, to February, 1928 he was 
commissioner of highways of Tennessee. Mr. 
Bass was engaged in private engineering from 
February, 1928, until he was appointed city 
manager of Knoxville. 

a 8 City Manager, Lakeland, 
Florida. J. F. Council was appointed city man- 
ager of Lakeland, Florida, in May, 1928. He 
was born in 1869. Mr. Council has been em- 
ployed in the superintendent division of the A. 
C. E. Railway Company since 1890. 


He re- 


Council, 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO ASSOCIATION 

R. B. Ellis, City Manager, Kerrville, Tex.; 
William G. Wood, 314 S. Elmwood Ave.; Oak 
Park, Ill.; Harvey Cash, Canyon, Tex.; Gustave 
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A. Moe, 1101-27th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Paul R. Revis, Box 1193, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Fayette O. Merrill, City Clerk, Des 


Plaines, Ill.; Harrie D. Eckler, Supt. of Public 
Works, Frankfort, N. Y.; R. W. Tanner, 615 S. 
Beckley St., Dallas, Tex.; Alex Ely, 10 N. 


Bluff St., Janesville, Wis.; Richard G. Wil- 
liams, State Highway Department, Austin, 
Tex. 
NEWS NOTES 
David L. Struthers, city manager of Gas- 


tonia, North Carolina, is seriously ill in James 
Walker Memorial Hospital at Wilmington, 
North Carolina. Mr. Struthers underwent a 
tonsil operation some time ago and his throat 
became infected. 





P. F. Hopkins, city manager of Mason City, 
Iowa, outlined the city-manager form of gov- 
ernment before a group of municipal officials 
who attended the meeting of the League of 
Iowa Municipalities held in Des Moines in 
January. 


In accordance with its annual custom of con- 
ferring on one resident an honorary member- 
ship in recognition of some contribution to the 
renown, welfare, power, or prestige of the city, 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, selected 
City Manager Sherrill as the one to whom this 
honor should be conferred. 


E. V. Spence, who resigned as city manager 
of San Angelo, Texas, in December, but who 
remained with the city as supervising engineer 
until March 1, has left his public duties behind 
and started on a vacation. Mr. Spence has 
not announced definite plans for the future. 


Dr. William F. Drewry, former city manager 
of Petersburg, Virginia, has recently been ap- 
pointed to the office of director of the bureau 
of mental hygiene in the State Department of 
Public Welfare of Virginia. He took over the 
duties of this important bureau March 1. 

The appointment of Dr. Drewry and the 
establishment of the bureau of mental hygiene 
came as one of the progressive legislative 
steps made possible through the cooperation 
and interest of Governor Harry F. Byrd, who 
in his message to the special session of the 
Virginia Legislature recommended an appro- 
priation of nearly three-quarters of a million 
dollars for the construction of fireproof build- 
ings and additional 
hygiene classes. 


equipment for mental 


Home Rule on Charters 

There is a proposition before the West Vir- 
ginia legislature to amend the state charter 
so that the cities of the state will be able to 
amend their respective city charters without 
taking up the time of the legislature with a 
subject that is of little concern to the members 
of the senate and house who do not live in the 
immediate section of the state in which the 
city seeking the charter change is located. The 
joint resolution which is now pending in the 
senate would transfer to the cities themselves 
the authority upon municipal matters now 
vested solely with the legislature. The amend- 
ment would authorize the cities to amend or 
adopt new charters without seeking legisla- 
tive consent. The Sentinel feels that it is a 
step in the right direction and hopes that the 
proposition will be placed before the. people 
for approval as an amendment to the state 
constitution. The legislature would thus be 
relieved of a great amount of work and given 
time for legislation concerning the state at 
large.—Parkersburg (W. V.) Sentinel. 


> 
> 





Organized by Chance 
Without an official name, without elected 
officers, and without official organization, a 
very ‘unique association of city managers is 
functioning up in Michigan. And this anony- 
mous group, which meets every two weeks on 
Friday, is gaining wide recognition throughout 
the eastern section of the state. 

It happened that early in 1927 L. P. Cook- 
ingham, village manager of Clawson, and Wil- 
liam A. Jones, of Huntington Woods, met in a 
restaurant in Royal Oak; and it 
that City Manager R. J. Whitney, 
Oak, entered the restaurant and joined the 
group. There the started. The 
Association finally grew to include all of the 
Southern Oakland County managers. From 
that group evolved a conference of managers 
for the entire north Woodward Avenue section, 
including Birmingham and Pontiac and has 
now taken in Grosse Pointe Shores, Dearborn, 
Roseville, and Plymouth as well. 

Those on the roster now are Mr. Cooking- 
ham; Manager Whitney of Royal Oak; Carl H. 
Peterson of Ferndale; Mr. Jones of Hunting- 
ton Woods; Ashton J. Berst of Pleasant Ridge; 
James W. Parry of Birmingham; Robert Erley 
of Dearborn; Max Van de Greyn of Roseville; 
Clifford W. Ham of Pontiac; Manager Koenig, 
of Plymouth; A. H. Bennett of Grosse Pointe; 
and Everett B. Lane of Marysville. 


happened 
of Royal 


Association 
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Benton Harbor, Mich. 

The City of Benton Harbor has just leased 
for one year, with the option of buying in six 
years, 253 acres adjoining the city limits for 
an airport, municipal golf course and tourist’s 
camp, at the price of $126,000. 

The city has started suit in the circuit court 
to oust the Michigan Fuel and Light Company 
from the streets and alleys. The city main- 
tains that the company’s franchise has ex- 
pired, while the company maintains that it has 
a perpetual franchise. The company has 
voluntarily reduced the rate to $1 per thousand 
cubic feet from $1.50 per one thousand cubic 
feet and has replaced the minimum charge of 
fifty cents with a $1 service charge on each 
meter regardless of the gas used. 


At a special election held last fall, the 
amendment to the charter changing the 
method of selecting the mayor and commis- 
sioners passed. The amendment provides that 
four commissioners be elected at large, and 
also that one from each of the wards be 
elected. The mayor is elected at large instead 
of by the commission. The governing body 
consists of a mayor and eight commissioners. 
This method of selecting a mayor and com- 
missioners is unusual for a town the size of 
Benton Harbor. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 

The Brattleboro Woman’s Club has gone on 
record as favoring the city-manager form of 
government and is uging the citizens of Brat- 
tleboro to vote for the continuance of the plan 
at the annual town meeting, March 5. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

City Manager William R. Hopkins recently 
went before the American Road Builders’ con- 
vention bidding for the return of the show to 
Cleveland in 1930. The following citations to 
Cleveland’s progress were made: 

“Cleveland was the birthplace of big busi- 
ness. John D. Rockefeller started it here. The 
man who invented the arc light invented it 
here. We were the first to conceive the idea 
of a great public hall. The Community Chest 
idea had its origin here. We built the first 
municipal airport, and there are more planes 
stopping there today than in any place on 
earth.” 


Covington, Va. 

Rather than cause the work on the new 
plant of the Industrial Rayon Corporation in 
South Covington to shut down during a work- 
ing day, City Manager W. F. Waggoner and 
a force of men of the city water department 
worked all night recently cutting the ten-inch 
water main from Horse Mountain, putting in 
valves and connections for the line which will 
furnish the plant and village with drinking 
water. 

Dubuque, Iowa 

The present city administration of the City 
of Dubuque was praised in a recent editorial 
in the Telegraph Herald, part of which follows: 

“The business of running a city the size of 
Dubuque is a big business. It is not a business, 
however, that is expected to show a profit that 
can be measured by dollars in the city treas- 
ury. If it can be run properly and at the 
same time its expenditures kept within the 
budget limitations, the citizens have a right to 
consider that the business is being well man- 
aged. 

“It should be gratifying, accordingly, for the 
people of Dubuque to learn from a statement 
issued by the city auditor that the City of 
Dubuque is living up to its budget for the 
fiscal year that ends next March 30. 

“The auditor’s statement shows an unusual 
condition, in that all city funds showed a 
balance on November 30, the closing date of 
the eighth month of the fiscal year. It adds 
the significant declaration that ‘this is the 
first time since the fiscal year 1921 that all 
funds show a balance’ with so many months 
of the fiscal year gone. The most encouraging 
feature is that most all of the various balances 
are such as to practically insure enough money 
to meet the city’s requirements during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

“It is a commendabie work the present city 
administration is doing in putting the city’s 
financial affairs on a sound business basis, one 
that will justify the auditor’s statement that 
‘this is the first time since the fiscal year 1921 
that all funds show a balance’.” 

East Cleveland, Ohio 

Those wishing evidence that city-manager 
administrations are giving taxpayers efficient 
service need only to glance at a few of the 
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statements in the 1927 annual report for the 
City of East Cleveland. The first city com- 
mission to function under the city-manager 
form of government in East Cleveland took 
office January 1, 1918. After ten years of 
commission-manager government East Cleve- 
land has the lowest municipal operating cost, 
the lowest tax rate, and the lowest suburban 
water rate in the county. The streets are 100 
per cent paved; traffic accidents have been re- 
duced 50 per cent; and zoning regulations have 
been established for the whole city. 

The report contains the following para- 
graph which merits special notice: 

“It may be said that the last ten years of 
city-manager government has been marked by 
steady progress, an economical administra- 
tion; absence of political upheavals with the 
attendant cries of inefficiency, corruption and 
partisan favoritisms; and a general satisfac- 
tion that has been possible largely because of 
this form of government and because the citi- 
zens and civic organizations followed up their 
original demand for efficient government by 
active, continous, helpful support.” 

Fall River, Mass. 

An ordinance passing control of a police de- 
partment from a state-appointed police com- 
mission to a board designated by the city 
manager was adopted recently by the city 
council. The policec ommission ordinance em- 
powered the manager to appoint and remove 
the members of the police department for 
cause. 

Janesville, Wis. 

The city council recently approved the fol- 
lowing new salary rates: chief of police— 
$2,700; fire chief—$2,700; plumbing, building 
and electrical inspector—$2,400; city clerk- 
treasurer—$3,300; assessor $2,400. City Man- 
ager Traxler’s salary was increased from 
$7,200 to $8,400. 

Maryville, Mo. 

A remarkable record of achievement in a 
municipally owned enterprise is illustrated by 
the Maryville Water Department, which 
through efficient management for the last 
eight or nine years has developed into one of 
the best plants in the state. Under the alder- 
men-mayor form of government the plant was 
not giving service and there was the constant 
problem of water shortage. 

In 1913 bonds to the extent of $100,000 were 
voted so that the city could purchase the 
water plant from the private company, and 
in 1919, the year the council-manager plan 
went into effect, $50,000 bonds were floated. 
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On January 1, 1929, there had been paid 
$76,000 on the $100,000 bond issue and $22,000 
on the $50,000 bond issue. The quality of the 
water pumped to the city consumers is ex- 
cellent. The water system is valued at 
$259,071.29. 

To W. O. Garrett, city manager of Mary- 
ville, belongs much of the credit for the success 
of the plant. Mr. Garrett served as mayor 
and city manager during the first two years 
of the council manager government, was out 
of office two years, and again took up his 
position in April, 1923. 

McAlester, Okla. 

City Manager Wallace Bond has asked 
Senator Guy L. Andrews to shape a bill en- 
deavoring to adjust the distribution of reven- 
ues collected by the state of Oklahoma from 
gasoline sales, gross production and auto 
license. City Manager Bond believes that in 
proportion to their share of the burden, the 
city and town dwellers get the little end of 
finance. 

Mt. Lebanon, Pa. 

Mt. Lebanon, which has been operating 
under a city-manager ordinance since Febru- 
ary, has recently been added to the official list 
of city-manager cities. Elijah Gray is town- 
ship manager at a salary of $4,200. 

Mason City, Iowa 

Mason City’s fire loss for 1928 was only 
one-fifth of that for 1927. The total loss for 
the year was $272,626.42. 

Changes have been made in the Mason City 
police department which when fully completed 
will put the city’s police department in the 
first ranks of efficient police departments. 
Chief Frank Sanford spent two months in 
Berkeley, California, studying methods of 
police work, and Captain J. A. Greening of 
Berkeley department spent about seven weeks 
in Mason City acting in an advisory capacity. 
A complete system of records and equipment 
for identification work was installed. The de- 
partment was motorized and patrol work was 
extended to cover the entire city. A red light 
signal system is now under construction. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

A terminal market has been proposed for 
the City of Newburgh. Harry E. Crough of 
the State Department of Farms was im- 
pressed with Newburgh’s advantages as a 
terminal market point and caused a survey to 
be made. Governor Roosevelt recently selected 
Newburgh as a terminal city to fit in with his 
plan for relief of farmers. Certain grade 
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crossings will have to be eliminated, but the 
city’s excellent transportation  facilities— 
railroads north and south and the river to the 
east, and the city’s proximity to New York 
and producers covering an area of sixty miles 
in every direction will no doubt make the 
‘market a success. The terminal market will 
have a favorabvl imfluence on all 
business. 

Painesville, Ohio 

“Honest, faithful, thorough-going, capable,” 
were some of the adjectives used by members 
of the city council recently in describing their 
good fortune in having Roger M. Evans as 
city manager. In fact, the council gave the 
vote of confidence to all the city officials who 
had cooperated te the in the 
year, 1928. 

Pasadena, Cal. 

By the decree of distribution in the estate 
of Emma E. Dickinson, former missionary at 
Tokyo, Japan, the City of Pasadena will re- 
ceive $45,000. The city will also receive the 
furnishings of Miss Dickinson’s home and a 
valuable oriental curio collection. Miss Dickin- 
son’s large collection of parrots and other 
valuable birds were left to Pasadena but as 
the city did not care for them, they were sold 
by the estate. 

Plymouth, Mich. 

The salary of City Manager A. J. Koenig 
was increased from $3,000 to $3,300, effective 
October 1, 1928. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 
A charter league, the purpose of which will 


classes of 


fullest extent 


be io carry on an education campaign in con- 
nection with the inauguration of the 
manager form of government 
adopted, has been formed. Membership of the 
league will consist of persons interested in 
seeing the new charter succeed. 


city 
recently 


San Angelo, Tex. 

San Angelo citizens are exceedingly proud 
of their new $306,000 city hall and municipal 
unuditorium which was dedicated on February 8. 

The completion of this civic building is the 
realization of the dream of E. V. Spence, who 
was city manager wien the bonds were voted 
for the erection of the building. R. E. Thoma- 
son, mayor of El Paso, Texas, dedicated the 
building as a “citadel where honest and effi- 
cient government shall be administered.” The 
new American style of architecture, with a 
feeling of Romanesque in the details, has been 
followed by the builders. The exterior of the 
city hall proper is of Indiana Limestone, while 


that of the auditorium is of 
brick. 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

City Manager Chas. G. Grau reports that in 
1928 not only was the tax rate lowered but a 
substantial decrease 
financial obligations. Construction work has 
been done the last two years by the city 
forces at a minimum of cost. Much additional 
equipment was purchased in order for the city 
to do its work, and at the present time the city 
handle 


Texas pressed 


was made in the city’s 


has enough equipment to most 
kind of work. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


City Manager 


any 


Story recently named five 


well-known citizens as an advisory financial 
committee to consider the financing of im- 
provements under the proposéd city plan of 
capital This will 
act as counsel to the city planning commission. 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Among 


improvements. committee 


notable made in 
Rocky Mount during 1928 are the zoning or- 


dinance; the 


improvements 


electric 
than 
plant; and the 


enlargement of the 
light plant, which 
sapacity of the 
which pumpage 
seven million gallons a month and which has 
postponed the 


power and 
doubled the 
water waste 


more 


survey reduced 
enlargement of the 
present water supply system. In fact the city 
has made steady progress along all lines dur- 
ing the last year. 

Salem, Va. 


need of 


City Manager Wallace Lawrence and 
Treasurer W. Frank Chapman recently com- 
piled a small pamphlet entitled, “Information 
for the Taxpayers.” This booklet tells of the 
important and work 
completed since September 1, 1922, when the 


Town 


work done construction 
town-manager form went into effect in Salem. 

“In 1926 the state withdrew its levy of 25 
cents per hundred dollars assessed valuation 
on real estate and tangible personal property, 
The state gave 
the municipalities the right to impose any or 
all of this 25 cents tax on its 
tax. 


due to tax segregation law. 


existing local 
While a number of municipalities took 
a part or all of this tax, Salem did not take any 
of it, thereby reducing the total taxes of the 
taxpayers of Salem 25 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation.” 

San Angelo, Tex. 

That results are now being obtained from 
some of the projects included in the five-year 
building program is indicated by the fact that 
the key rate of the city’s fire insurance for 
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ESSCO 


THE SIGN OF SERVICE 


|e better service and your con- 
venience, new equipment has 
been added to our line until the 
most complete and comprehen- 
sive display of Traffic Equip- 
ment ever offered is ready 
for your inspection. 

It is now possible to obtain 
your entire Traffic Signal 
and Sign Requirements 
from one source of 
supply. 





Send for your 
catalog now. 











Stop 
and Go 
Signals and 
Controls------- 


(Pedestal Mounted - 

Mast Arm Mounted—Cen- 
ter Suspension — Bracket 
Mounted) 


Overhead Warning Signals 

See Thru Signs Traffic Signs 
Mushrooms’ Best Traffic Light 
Flashing Beacons’ Traffic Markers 
Fire Stop Signals Directional Signals 


Over 100 Items for Traffic Protection 


























Every Item Guaranteed 


Essco Manufacturing Co. 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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1929 was slashed 21 per cent, effective March 
1. San Angelo has been given a 15 per cent 
credit on the key rate on the basis of its good 
fire record for the last three years. The city 
enjoyed the same credit in 1925, but the burn- 
ing of large buildings in the same year caused 
the city’s rate to change to a 15 per cent 
penalty. 

Supervising Engineer E. V. Spence has re- 
quested that the city be given credit on the 
rate for the completion of the Gamewell fire 
alarm system and the improvement of the fire 
stations, fire-fighting equipment, and the in- 
crease in the personnel of the fire department. 
Shorewood, Wis. 

A police and fire station to cost $35,000, not 
including equipment is now under construction 
in Shorewood, adjacent to the village hall, ac- 
cording to a news item which appeared in 
The Municipality. There will be space avail- 
able in the fire apparatus room for the two 
police cars. Plans also include four jail cells 
and a dormitory for the firemen. 

Stratford, Conn. 

The Town of Stratford has recently com- 
pleted an aerial survey covering the entire 
township which will be of great value for the 
purpose of assessing and making studies rela- 
tive to improvement. 

An entire new system for the assessment of 
taxes, together with bookkeeping machine and 
new equipment in the department of finance 
have been installed. 

During the last year the bureau of public 
works has been entirely reorganized and the 
duties of the town engineer and building in- 
spector combined in one department. 

Tyler, Tex. 

By an overwhelming majority of approxi- 
mately three to one the proposed bond issue 
for city improvements was voted by the citi- 
zens of Tyler in the election held February 14. 
The new improvements will consist of a new 


fire station, the purchase of 292 acres of land 
for an airport, and sewer improvements, in- 
cluding a new disposal plant. Only about 
$175,000 in bonds will be issued this year. The 
remainder of the $230,000 in bonds will be 
issued as needed until the improvement pro- 
gram is completed. 





- 
a 


Hanover Citizens See Results of 
Manager Administration 


No better proof of the success of the city- 
manager plan can be found than that of a 
satisfied citizenship living under a city-man- 
ager administration. A recent report from 
the City of Hanover, Pennsylvania, indicates 
that the taxpayers have been quick to notice 
the improvements as well as the saving 
effected by the new administration. A prom- 
inent business man and large taxpayer of 
Hanover Borough has this comment to make 
on the borough-manager form of government 
as handled by the present Manager Chester A. 
Eckbert in Hanover borough: 

“The services rendered Hanover borough by 
the borough manager since the adoption of the 
borough-manager form of government one 
year ago have fully justified the wisdom of 
council in adopting the plan. Never in its 
history have the detailed affairs of Hanover 
borough received the prompt and efficient at- 
tention (so far in particular to the handling 
of the street and sewer departments in the 
field) which they are now receiving from the 
borough manager, under the instructions of 
Hanover borough council.” 

Careful supervision saved the city over fif- 
teen hundred dollars on four improvements. 
Among the achievements accomplished during 
1928 the beginning of work on the sewage 
treatment plant and the building of the outfall 
sanitary sewer system were most notable. 








Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 


Utilities Bldg. 





Railway Audit & Inspection Company, Inc. 


We can assist you on any problems requiring confidential information. 
Consult with us on any matters which you feel needs confidential analysis. 
Write or wire our nearest office for further information. 


Drover’s & Mechanic's Bldg. Little Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Commonwealth Bidg. Hurt Bldg. Sweatland Bldg. 
New York, Saint Louis, New Orleans, 
Candler Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. Whitney Central Bank Bldg. 
Chicago, 


Boston, 


Houston, 
Marine Bank Bldg. 
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yr HIS photograph shows one of two high-head geared turbine- 
~~ driven centrifugal pumping units for the new Howard Bend 
on Station of the City of St. Louis, erected in our Test Room 
A. ready for complete shop test. Each unit is designed for a maximum 
| capacity of 60,000,000 gallons per day against 380-feet head 
by | maximum. Three De Laval turbine-driven low-head units, two of 
wes 60 mgd. and one of 120 mgd. all aginst 38-foot head, will also be 
of | installed in this station. 
its The purchase of De Laval geared steam-turbine driven centrifugal 
ver pumps by the St. Louis Water Department was decided upon only after 
at- months of exhaustive investigation and careful analysis, including visits 
ng | of inspection to pumping stations and manufacturing plants, and was also 
he | in part based upon the excellent performance of two 40,000,000-gallon-per- 
he | day De Laval turbine-driven pumping units purchased in 1912, and a 
of F- 110,000,000-gallon-per-day De Laval unit purchased in 1920. 
De Laval geared turbine-driven centrifugal pumps occupy the leading 
- - position in water-works plants because they handle water at the lowest 
ts. J total cost, including fuel, attendance and fixed charges on apparatus, 
ng foundations and buildings. 
= Ask for Catalogue B-102. 
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Laval 


Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N 


LOCAL OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Duluth, Havana, Helena, 

Honolulu, Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Montreal, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 

Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, 
Toronto, Vancouver. 





Manufacturers of Steam Turbines, Centrifugal Pumps, Centrifugal Blowers and Compressors, 
Flexible Couplings, Double Helical Speed educing Gears, Worm Gears, Hydraulic Turbines 
’ and Special Centrifugal Machinery. 
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MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 


Cast Iron Pipe 





Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 
ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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ELEAN 


A Sewer Cleaner is a necessity in every 
city and town with a sewer system. The OK 
Champion Cleaner is making a wonderful 
record ; hundreds of cities in 36 states are now 
using it. They are sold on their merits. A six 
days free trial is offered any city desiring to 
purchase a machine. 

They get all the sediment including tree 
roots out of your sewer in jig time. It will 
save its cost many times over in the course 
of a few years. Our first machines are out 
since 1916 and still going. 


We solicit your correspondence. 
CHAMPION CORPORATION 


333 Sheffield Ave., 
Hammond. Indiana 
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Avalon, Cal. 
S. C. Peterson was appointed city manager 
of Avalon, California, in December, 1928, at a 
salary of $4,200. Mr. Peterson succeeds A. B. 
Waddinghain who has been city manager of 
Avalon since the plan was put in operation in 
1919. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

H. A. Waldron, a realtor of Springfield, 
Ohio, was appointed city manager of Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, on February, 1929, at a 
salary of $4,500, to succeed Guy E. Tyier, who 
has been city manager of Benton Harbor since 
October, 1921. Mr. Waldron has been a mem- 
ber of the Association since May, 1926. While 
this is Mr. Waldron’s first experience as city 
manager he has been interested in the work for 
several years and has made a close study of 
the plan. 

Fall River, Mass. 

Edward F. Harrington was appointed city 
manager of Fall River, Massachusetts, Janu- 
ary 16, at a salary of $10,000. 
was born in 1878. 


Mr. Harrington 
He has served as a member 


| 
New Appointments | 





of the old Common Council, was in the Board 
of Aldermen, the tenth Bristol 
representative district for sixteen years, was 
democratic the House for four 
years, and served two years, under the former 
administration of Mayor Talbot, as city clerk. 


represented 
floorleader in 
Haines City, Fla. 


R. E. Keagle was 
of Haines City, 


appointed 
Florida, in 


city manager 
December, 1928, 
succeeding James P. Ferrill who had been city 
manager of Haines City since the plan went 
into effect in January, 1925. 
McAlester, Okla. 

Wallace Bond, former deputy warden of the 
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| , 
Caught In Seven Minutes/ 
| with the aid’ 
» of a Gamewell 
: Police § ignalin 
HE new Gamewell Police Signalling system was being installed at New 
Haven, Conn., when an officer was shot and the culprit made his 


System 
escape in an automobile. 










Despite the fact that the system was only partially completed, an alarm 
was immediately sent out to the patrolmen on duty, over the completed por- 
tion of the system. Within seven minutes the information was given to 
sixty-five patrolmen who were summoned to the signal boxes by the re-call 
flashlight. The automobile was immediately overtaken and the offender 
captured. 

This is but one actual example of how the modern Police Signaling System 
helps the police department to cope with the modern criminal. Police chiefs 
in other cities equipped with Gamewell systems relate numerous instances 
where the efficiency of the system has resulted in the capture of dangerous 
criminals. 

Write for a copy of our bulletin describing the Modern Police Signalling 

System 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


‘‘Gamewell—the Gold Standard of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signalling” 
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state penitentiary, was appointed city manager 
Elevated Tanks of McAlester, Oklahoma, effective Feb. 1, 1929, 
Standpipes Sapulpa, Okla. 


Boilers 


There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 

R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 
Est. 1854 

NEWNAN, GA. 








Frank Higginbotham, city manager of Mc- 
Alester, Oklahoma, since November, 1926, has 
been appointed city manager of Sapulpa, 
Oklahoma, effective February 1, to succeed F, 
E. Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence has been city 
manager of Sapulpa since April, 1923. 
Stockton, Cal. 

Walter B. Hogan, who was appointed acting 
city manager of Stockton on November 26, 
1928, was appointed city manager on February 





11, 1929, at a salary of $8,000. Mr. Hogan’s 





HANLINE 


A) AN 


DRIES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is oil and 
waterproof 


May we send you descriptive literature? 


HANLINE BROS 
Baltimore, Md. Paint Makers since 1848 














appointment was unanimous by the nine mem- 
bers of the council. 
Stuart, Fla. 

C. E. Schroeder was appointed city manager 
of Stuart, Florida, in December, 1928, at a 
salary of $3,600. Mr. Schroeder succeeds 
Ralph E. Mahr who has been city manager of 
Stuart since the plan went into effect in June, 
1926. 

Winter Park, Fla. 

F. W. Cady was appointed city manager of 
Winter Park, Florida, on January 1, 1929, at 
a salary of $2,500. Mr. Cady succeeded Fred 
Ward, who has held the position of city man- 











THE FORO 
EXDANSION 
CONNECTION 


Y ...with the FORD 
EXPANSION CONNECTION 


THE Ford Expansion Were 
ogre 
v 


Connection furnished with 
the Ford Yoke is unique, 

Turning the hand- 
wheel expands the 


outstanding! There is no- 
thing else like it in principle or 
econvenience...internal expansion 
connection, mak- 
ing @ perfect com- 
pression joint. 







outward against fixed ports and 
gaskets. It makes possible the re- 
moval or placing of a meter with- 
out the use of a wrench. 


Just a few turns of the large 
handwheel makes or unmakes a 
water tight joint. 


Send for Bulletin 







» WATER METER SETTINGS & TESTING EQUIPMENT / 


CTHE FORD METER BOX CO.’ 


WABASH , INDIANA LZ, 


ager since July, 1925. 





WANTED— Position as city manager in city of 
or thiird class, 


Address 


second 
of 
nicipalities 


best 
Mu- 


six years experience, 


reference. League of Kansas 








Manufacturers of Rubber Traffic Signs 





STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER CO. 
Wichita Kansas 








Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 
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e Fire Alarm, Police and Traffic Signal | 
h “| f A . . 
, Mas © 
it Equipment for Cities Large or Small 
’ | 
od F. y In selecting alarm or signal equipment you will be guided largely by two | 
~— conditions—(1) the experience of the house with which you deal, and (2) 
the reliability of the house. For upon the experience gained in making 

- many installations are you dependent for competent counsel and advice as 

P to the proper type and capacity of equipment; and upon the reliability are 

en you dependent for strict adherence to specifications, prompt delivery, and 

a satisfactory service. HARRINGTON-SEABERG CORPORATION’S nation- | 

wen wide reputation is the best assurance that all of these requirements will be | 

— amply met. | 

ager H-S Quick Action H-S Police Signal | 

at Fire Alarm Box Equipment 
a4 

eeds is the answer vo the demand for Included in this complete equip- 

rr of modern equipment. The inconven- ment are recall units, both visible | 

ience and time-loss of old style and audible, to summon patrolmen 

une, break-glass boxes is entirely elimi- on duty; police boxes; police signa) | 
nated. With one hand the protecting switchobard desks, and all other in- 
cover is raised and the lever pulled. cidental items. Particularly favor- | 

r of Precious minutes are saved; fire ed is the 3-call box which renders 

losses are reduced: department three types of service—(1) a rou- 

, at » accurately. The entire box is of tine report of officer on duty: (2) 

Fred iluminum sturdily constructed, a telephone report, with receiver 

nan- © weather-proof, long-wearing. and transmitter, designed for left- 

hand operation; and (3) a citizen } 
call service for use of designated 

— AC1—Quick Action merchants 

Fire Alarm 
of H-S Co-ordiplex Traffic Control System 
. : =e Complete Engineering Service 
, Used successfully in many large cities, Available on Request. 
.. where traffic movement presents an un- 
usually difficult problem. The Co- 
ordiplex system is extremely flexible in 

— every detail of operation. Can be in- 

s stalled in independent units and, later, 
co-ordinated into one smoothly operating 
system, if desired, by addition of Master 
Timer. Traffic can be speeded up or 

4 slowed down, with simple adjustment. 

). Blocks of unequal length, or traffic of 

s varying volume are similarly provided 

— ‘or. 

< B6—One-Way EK2—Local Timer 
) Municipal Signal Manufacturers 
Moline - - - Illinois 
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€ Cities Studying the Plan e | | i 





Ashland, Ohio 

Declaring that Ashland has outgrown its 
present charter, Dr. C. B. Meuser, member of 
the present city council, advocated the city- 
manager form of government for Ashland in 
an address before the Ashland Lions Club 
recently. 

Bedford, Ohio 

L. L. Horton, president of the directors of 
the Bedford Chamber of Commerce, has ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the city- 
manager plan, in anticipation of the 1930 
census which will place Bedford in the class of 
cities having over 5,000 population and thus 
permitted to adopt a charter. 

Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

Citizens in Boothbay are making a study of 
the council-manager form of government. 
The principal objection to be met by the pro- 
ponents is that the plan is too expensive. 
Boothbay has a population of approximately 
2,300. 

Burnaby, Vancouver. 

W. L. Burdick, candidate for the Reevship 
and whose main platform was the city-man- 
ager plan, defeated A. K. McLean, a staunch 
opposer of the plan at an election held January 
19, by a vote of 2458 to 2085. 

Chicago, Ill. 

Dr. Leonard White, professor of political 
science at the University of Chicago, recently 
recommended the adoption of the city-manager 
plan for Chicago and vigorously condemned 
the city administration during the last four- 
teen years. 

Chickasha, Okla. 

Hugh Neely Smith, one of the leaders for 
the city-manager form of government two 
years ago, believes that the time is right to 
take another vote on the plan. If the proposed 
new salary hikes are adopted by the city coun- 
cil the aldermanic form will be more expensive 
than the manager plan. The new salary 
schedule gives the mayor four thousand dollars 
a year. 

Des Moines, Ia. 

The Kiwanis Club of Des Moines is plan- 
ning to carry on a campaign for a change in 
the city government. In the winter of 1925- 
1926 there was some agitation for the adop- 
tion of the plan in Des Moines, but the advo- 


cates of the plan became discouraged when 
the corporation counsel’s report pointed out 
that management of the municipal waterworks 
under the independent water board, which was 
satisfying the citizens, would have to be re- 
placed by the direct management of the city 
manager. Mr. Pfiffner in his new book, “The 
City-Manager Plan in Iowa” states that during 
the session of the General Assembly in 1927, 
C. A. Crosser, secretary of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of Des Moines, drafted 
several bills that would meet the objections 
being offered by the péople. He states 
further: “The apparent absence of support 
from civic bodies and general lack of interest, 
however, led the backers of the agitation to 
refrain from pressing the matter before the 
legislature.” 

Euclid, Ohio 

A movement with the object of securing the 
city-mane”-r form of government for Euclid 
has been started. Those initiating the move- 
ment are convinced that the village would have 
a more efficient government with one person 
directing all the municipal activities. 
Frederick, Okla. 

A petition calling for an election on the city- 
manager plan has been presented to the city 
council. 

Lakewood, Ohio. 

Fifteen citizens have been chosen to revise 
the city’s antiquated charter. 
Logan, W. Va. 

The Logan County Chamber of Commerce 
is having drawn up a new charter which calls 
for a city manager. Logan is now operating 
under the commission form of government. 
Marinette, Wis. 

The City of Marinette is contemplating a 
campaign seeking the establishment of the 
city-manager form of government, according 
to information received from P. F. Neverman, 
manager of the Marinette Industrial Board. 
The 1920 census lists Marinette’s population as 
13,610. 

Midland, Tex. 

A group of progressive citizens is seeking 
information on the city-manager plan with the 
idea of presenting the proposition to other 
citizens later on. They are studying propor- 
tional representation in particular. 
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Cut the 


v= \ 
COS: 


of Maintaining 


ROADS 


HAVE BETTER CONCRETE ROADS 

Curing concrete paving with Solvay Calcium Chloride gives roads 
greater strength to withstand wear. Naturally, roads which have this 
additional strength require less expenditure for maintenance. 

Important to road builders ~ the early strength imparted to con- 
crete by Solvay Calcium Chloride curing. This early strength permits 
the opening of roads to traffic in half the usual time. 

Write for Booklet 12151 
















KEEP GRAVEL AND DIRT ROADS DUSTLESS 


Application of Solvay Calcium Chloride keeps gravel, dirt and 
water-bound macadam roads smooth and dustless. In many instances 
Solvay Calcium Chloride has saved in gravel and other surface re- 
placements more than enough to pay for its use as a dust layer. 

Solvay Calcium Chloride is a clean, white material which does 
not track or stain. It will not harm clothing, tires, car finishes, or 
horses’ hoofs. 

Write for Booklet 12156 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


Flake 77%-80% 


Manufactured under United States Patents No. 1,527,121 and Ne, 1,592,971 
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Steubenville, Ohio 

Newspaper reports that 
terest in the city-manager form of govern- 
ment is being shown by a group of citizens. 
Topeka, Kan. 

The majority of the city commissioners are 
in favor of the city-manager form of govern- 
ment, and it is possible that an election on the 
plan will be held later on. 

Newark, Ohio 

Karl S. Kumler, field secretary of the Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, spoke before the 
Newark Rotary Club recently on the subject 
of municipal government. 

Omaha, Neb. 

The question of a city manager for Omaha 
has been revived. The Taxpayers Research 
Association of Nebraska is gathering material 
on the plan and how it works. 


indicate some in- 


Oelwein, Ia. 

George J. Long, city manager of Webster 
City, Iowa, addressed a group of business men 
on the working of the city-manager system. 
Omaha, Neb. 

The question of adopting the plan in Omaha 
is under consideration by committees of the 
local Chamber of commerce, the Real Estate 
Board and the Taxpayers’ Research Associa- 
tion. These committees are interested in ob- 
taining examples of the economies realized and 
the results obtained by a business administra- 
tion. 

Paducah, Ky. 

In commenting on the adoption of the city- 
manager plan by Paducah’s sister cities, Lex- 
ington, Covington, and Owensboro, the Padu- 
cah (Ky.) News Democrat has the following 
to say: 

“We have no doubt that sooner or later 
Paducah will want to make the change to the 
city-manager form, because it seems by long 
odds a more efficient and less expensive sys- 
tem of municipal government, all things being 
equal, than the commission system.” 

Park Ridge, Il. 

H. L. Woolhiser, village manager of Win- 
netka, Illinois, spoke before the Park Ridge 
Kiwanis Club on February 13 on the workings 
of the city-manager plan. Mr. Woolhiser is 
well qualified to speak on this subject. He 
has been village manager of Winnetka since 
May, 1917. 

Phoenixville, Pa. 

H. D. Herbert, borough manager of Con- 
shohocken, Pennsylvania, spoke before the 
Merchants’ Association of Phoenixville, Penn- 


Fifteenth Annual 





Number 


sylvania, recently. Newspaper reports of Mr. 
Herbert’s talk indicate that he is well informed 
on the subject of municipal 
Herbert stressed the point that complete suc- 


business. 


Mr. | 


cess of the manager plan depends upon mutual | 


confidence between the people, the council, the 
manager and the press. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Attorney Mark Acheson, representing the 
Pittsburgh Federation of Social Agencies to 
the Metropolitan district commission which is 
drafting the charter for the consolidated city, 
recommended the plan. “We 
want a city manager,’ Mr. Asheson stated, 
“because we feel the position would be kept 
out of politics. Our committee is interested 
purely in welfare work, and it believes that 
the city-manager plan would open a way to a 
more effective operation of these activities.” 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Piqua, Ohio. 

The Piqua Foreman’s Club is fostering a 

movement to change from the mayor-council 


city-manager 


— 


form of government to the council-manager | 


plan. 
Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 

The special act of legislature authorizing 
the council to appoint a manager and name his 
powers has been applied for. It will probably 
go through in April. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

A proposed city-manager charter has been 
submitted to members of the city charter com- 
mission. 

Sisseton, S. D. 

The Sisseton (S. D.) Courier is carrying a 
series of articles by W. F. Carlberg on why 
Sisseton should adopt the city-manager form 
of government. Sisseton had a population of 
about fifteen hundred according to the 1920 
census. 

Scottsbluff, Neb. 

At a recent meeting of the city council a 
committee of business men was appointed by 
the mayor to investigate the 
system and make a report. 
Stillwater, Okla. 

The local chamber of commerce at 
water, Oklahoma, is making a 
city-manager plan. 


city-manager 


Still- 
study of the 
Spokane, Wash. 

F. W. Jorgenson, editor of the Spokane Press 
is planning a the 
Spokane. 


campaign for plan in 
San Bruno, Cal. 


At a special executive meeting held Janu- 
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Fabric Fire Hose Company 


11 PARK PLACE New YORK 


Factory: Sandy Hook, Conn. 


a 


Makers of Wax and Para Gum 
Treated Cotton Rubber Lined 
Fire Hose Since 1880 


ed 


Branches 
Atlanta Boston Baltimore Chicago 
Dallas Columbus Binghamton Pittsburgh 
Newark San Francisco Portland Minneapolis 
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ary 14, the city-manager form of government 
was discussed. Councilman William Maurer 
is heartily in favor of a new city-manager 
charter. 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 

A citizen’s committee has been organized to 
carry on a village-manager campaign. The 
committee plans to have a referendum election 
on the form of government and also on the 
non-partisan method of election. The latter 
will have to go before the legislature for ap- 
proval. The citizens of Saranac are showing 
a great deal of interest in the issue. 
Statesville, N. C. 

Members of the board of aldermen are in- 
terested in making changes in their form of 
city government. They will study the city- 
manager form. 


Streator, Ill. 

Ralph E. Haldeman, commissioner of ac- 
counts and finance, has requested material on 
the plan. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Herman C. Beyle, professor of political 
science at Syracuse University made the fol- 
lowing sttaement in a recent issue of the 


Syracuse Herald: 

“Perhaps the adoption of a city-manager 
government for Syracuse is near at hand. 
Possibly it is long off. It may be that it will 
require a great flood or a mounting tax rate 
to compel its consideration. And undoubtedly 
Syracuse will attempt a number of less funda- 
mental but valid governmental improvements 
before attempting charter alteration. But in 
any event, the gradual development of a busi- 
nesslike nonpartisan attitude toward local 
affairs is essential. Without it, a manager 
plan would be subjected to stresses and strains 
that would defeat a new system; while with 
such ar. attitude among the citizens, even the 
mayor and cuoncil plan would permit of better 
service and less expense than now obtains. 
The citizen who is served by municipal govern- 
ment and the citizen who pays municipal 
taxes should form the habit of using his muni- 
cipal ballot to elect his public servants on the 
basis of efficiency and economy, not on the 
basis of the national partisan label.’ 


Tacoma, Wash. 

Agitation for the city-manager form of 
government will be renewed in the near future, 
according to C. F. Mason, a local realtor, who 
hopes to have the question referred to the 
voters at the next city election. 
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Tuscon, Ariz. 

The charter submitted to the mayor and 
council by the charter committee calls for the 
employment of a city manager by January 1, 
1930. If the new charter is adopted, the coun- 
cil will pay a good salary, it is reported. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

“The council-manager form of government 
is the best that has yet been devised for 
American cities, and, as an autocratic, un- 
democratic institution,’ were the two conflict- 
ing views presented at a round table discussion 
of this type of municipal control which was 
held in the Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair 
late in January. Louis Brownlow, former city 
manager of Petersburg, Virginia, was the pro- 
ponent of the plan and Walter C. Ellis, of 
East Orange, New Jersey, city attorney, spoke 
against it. 

Weathersfield, Vt. 

The Town of Weathersfield has an article in 
the warrant for its annual meeting giving the 
voters an opportunity to express their opinion 
on the desirability of securing a town man- 
ager. The Springfield Reporter states: 

“‘Weathersfield’s regular inhabitants number 
nearly eleven hundred. We believe they would 
experience in the employmnt of a manager, 
better highways, better schools, better equip- 
ment, and when the plan was well established, 
a substantial saving each year.” 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 

Several members of the city council, Mayor 
C. F. McGlumphy, and prominent citizens have 
expressed approval of the city-manager plan. 
The plan would probably combine the position 
of city collector and treasurer with that of the 
city manager, in accordance with the success- 
ful plan now in use in Follansbee, West Vir- 
ginia. The manager’s salary would probably 
be about $3,000. 

Willoughby, Ohio. 

On June 9, 1925, Willoughby voters turned 
down a city-manager charter by a vote of 
447 to 73. At a recent meeting of the local 
Kiwanis Club, C. C. Ford advocated that the 
plan should again be submitted to the citizens. 
Windsor, Ontario. 

The council of the City of Windsor has re- 
quested literature on the city-manager plan. 
Indications are that the council is sold on the 
merits of the plan. 

Wrentham, Mass. 

C. A. Bingham, town manager of Norwood, 
spoke before the Men’s Club of Wrentham, 
Massachusetts, on the principles of the plan. 
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The Voting Machine 


| 
| 


is Winng Enthusiastic Endorsement 
of Public Officials and Voters Everywhere 


OTERS and public officials alike are 
\ enthusiastic over the voting machine. In 

the heavy presidential election approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the nation’s vote was cast 
on machines. More than 2,000 communities 
throughout the United States cast their ballots 
the modern mechanical way—saving time for 
voters and officials, reducing election costs and 
getting results rapidly and aaccurately. 
New York City now uses the voting machine. 
The Pennsylvania voters have ratified a Con- 
stitutional Amendment to authorize their use. 
Other States are seeking their installation. 
Voting machines can be installed with little or 
no expense by paying for them out of the 
savings they permit. We will be glad to ex- 
plain their advantages and suggest how your 
community can test them. 





Contrast these advantages of the voting machine with the deficencies 
of the old-fashioned paper ballot: 


1.—Ease and Speed—The machine is so 4.—Protection Against Fraud—yYou re- 
easy to operate the ordinary ballot cord and tabulate your vote your- 
can be cast in thirty seconds. self. It cannot be counted out. 

2.—Secrecy—The machine cannot be 5.—Immediate Results — Each vote 
operated until a curtain is com- counted as cast. Totals are avail- 
pletely closed behind the voter. able as soon as the polls close. 

3.—No Spoiled Ballots—Mechanical con- 6.—Durability—The life of the machine 
struction makes it impossible to —without repairs—is estimated 
vote other than the correct way. conservatively at fifty years. 


7.—Economy—Savings can be affected which 
will pay for the machines in a few years. 


JAMESTOWN ~ ~ NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


VOTING 





MACHINES 
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Digest of Local Government Literature 








The Essentials of International Public Law 
and Organization, By Amos S. Hershey. 
Revised Edition. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 784. 

The revised text follows the general plan of 
the first edition concerning the nature, sub- 
jects, and objects of international law, and in- 
tercourse of states, settlement and prevention 
of international differences, and the so-called 
laws of war and neutrality. For a long time 
the author, though realizing that his book 
needed revision, hesitated to undertake the re- 
vision because of his temporarily weakened 
faith in the potency of International Law and 
the “lack of convincing evidence of the 
stability of the New World Order slowly 
emerging from the wreck of old Europe.” But 
Geneva and Locarno gave Mr. Hershey new 
faith in the progress of international coopera- 
tion, legislation, and organization. 

As to the changes: The organization part 
of the title has been added in order to throw 
proper emphasis upon this newer phase of in- 
ternational law. International organization is 
particularly considered in chapter 22, which is 
wholly new, as is also “The Paris Treaties and 
After,” chapter 5. All chapters, however, 
have been thoroughly revised. 

The principal additions to chapters of the 
first edition are to chapter 4, a historical one, 
chapter 21 on “International Treaties,” and 
chapter 22, “Amicable Means of Settlement of 
International Differences.” Pages 101-121 
deal with the main causes and events leading 
up to the World War, which may be omitted 
by any reader not particularly interested in 
that phase. 

Sources of Information on Play and Recrea- 
tion. (Revised and Enlarged Edition, 1927). 
By Marguerita P. Williams. Russel Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St.; Cor. Lexington 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 1927. Pp. 94. $1 
As the name of this work suggests, it is a 

“source of information,” an annotated biblio- 

graphy of all that is best and most readily 

available on play and recreation. All out-of- 
print books and pamphlets have been pur- 
posely excluded, but the leading American 
organizations and magazines have been added. 

The titles are classified and arranged by 
sections under twenty-four main subject 
headings. If any other section contains addi- 


tional related material, reference is made to 

it by number at the beginning of each section 

reference; cross-reference is employed where 

a publication covers more than one of the sec- 

tional subjects. 

An unusual feature of the bibliography is 
the listing of publishers’ addresses at the 
end. So often authors who know by note the 
complete addresses of publishing houses, for- 
get that the general reader, who may be in a 
hurry for a particular book, does not know 
just where he is to send for it. Such lack of 
foresight causes waste of time. 

Stress is put upon leisure time. “Show me 
what a man does in his leisure hours, and I 
will tell you the kind of man he is,” has been 
taken at its face value. Among others, 
bibliographical material covering these sub- 
jects is listed: leisure time problems, public 
recreation, games, entertainments and socials, 
athletics and sports, physical education, swim- 
ming pools and public baths, dancing and 
rhythmic games, dramatics, pageants and 
festivals, community music, story-telling, 
motion pictures (non-theatrical), community 
centers, boys’ and girls’ organizations and 
clubs, camping and hiking, rural recreations, 
children’s gardening, recreation and _ the 
church, recreation programs for industrial 
plants and public institutions, recreation sur- 
veys, and city and regional planning for 
recreation. 

San Francisco Proposes a New Plan for Muni- 
cipal Operation. Delos F. Wilcox. Reprinted 
from National Municipal Review, Vol. 17, 
No. 2, February, 1928. Pp. 74-77. 

The board of supervisors have presented a 
charter amendment to consolidate all her 
utility enterprises under a single utility com- 
mission, the commission to consist of three 
members appointed by the board of supervisors 
to hold office six years, two going off each 
year. The commission must appoint, as its 
chief executive and administrative official, a 
manager of utilities. Salaries, wages, and 
working conditions are to be fixed by the com- 
mission, subject to the limitation made by law 
and the charter. The manager of utilities 
must prepare a separate annual budget for 
each utility. The commission will have power 
to fix and adjust rates and fares. 
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The Pitometer Company 


Water Distribution Engineers 
48 Church Street, New York City 





Water Waste Surveys 


To account for the water supplied to the distribution 


system each day. 


Trunk Main Surveys 
Including loss of head tests and the determination of 


“C”’ in William’s and Hazen’s Formula. 


Studies of Existing Distribution 
Systems 


To determine necessary extensions and replacements for 


present needs and future requirements. 
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CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 

Tackling Taxation. A study of the set-ups, subject 
matter, and methods of business men’s organization in 
dealing with state and local tax problems. Apply to 
Finance Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 

Official Budget of the City of San Mateo, California. 
For the fiscal year 1928-1929. Apply to City Manager 
Oscar F. Weissgerber. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Short Course in 
Highway Engineering held at College Station, Texas, 
March 21-23, 1928. Bulletin 36. Apply to F. E. Giesecke, 
director, Texas Engineering Experiment Station, College 
Station, Tex. 

Eleventh Year Book of the Committee on the Perma- 
nent Charity Fund, Inc. For period July 1, 1927, to June 
30, 1928. Apply to Willard T. Carleton, trust officer, 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Financial Report of the Municipal Railway of San 
Francisco. Fiscal year ended June 30, 1928. Apply to 
Finance Committee, Board of Supervision, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Compiled Ordinance of the City of Royal Oak, Michi- 


gan, 1926. Apply to City Clerk R. Bruce Fleming. 
Report of the Union County Park Commission, New 
Jersey. For period from October, 1925, to July, 1928. 


Apply to office at Acme and Canton Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Report upon a Ten-Year Capital Improvement Program 
for Wayne County as Recommended by the Board of 
Wayne County Auditors. Apply to Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research, Inc., 51 Warren Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Public Purchase of Materials for Public Works to be 
Furnished to Contractors. Apply to Municipal Reference 
Bureau, 246 City Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A Standard City 


Planning 
Advisory Committee on City Planning and Zoning of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Enabling Act. Apply to 


Practical City Planning in Pennsylvania. Bulletin 
CPC-16 of the Pennsylvania Association of Planning 
Commissoners. Apply to Leo J. Buettner, secretary- 


treasurer, Johnstown, Pa. 

Annual Report pf the Department of Public Welfare 
for 1927-1928. Apply to Municipal 
1005 City Hall, Chicago, Il. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Water 
Supply of the City of New York. 
Building, New York City. 

National Fire Protection Association Year Book. For 
the year 1928-1929. Apply to Association, Boston, Mass. 

Annual of Statistics of the Ministry of Finance for the 
Republic of Poland. Apply to Ministry, Warsaw, Poland. 

The Future of Cleveland’s Municipal Light Plant. 
Apply to Newton D. Baker, director of public utilities, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Annual Report of the Police Department of the City of 
Chicago. Year ending December 31, 1927. Apply to 
Municipal Reference Library, 1005 City Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Reference Library, 


Apply to Municipal 











I. General Administrative 
Problems 








PUBLIC OFFICIALS United States 

This article was given as an address before a Cali- 
fornia group by Dr. May, professor of political science 
at the University of California. It is the first of two 
articles dealing with training 
training in public service. 


in providing 
The second, 


vocational 
which discusses 





and Daughter 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in 


228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


— 5 
—- 


Governmental Audits and Systems 


Authors of 
Simplified Accounting 
for 
Governmental Units 
Ask for a free copy of this labor 
saving system of accounting. A 


request involves no obligation of 
any kind. 











EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 


Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and C.ties at reasonable cost. 
We have just published a 315-page bock, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land Val- 
uation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 


THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Atlanta. 
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’ 
States 
a Cali- 
ational 
: CITY MANAGERS AND ENGINEERS 
f : pe , , ’ 
| are interested in improved maps which give 100‘« detail, accuracy, 
great cost saving and inestimable saving in time. The Fairchild Aerial 
— Survey fulfills these requirements. 
oe In 1928 over One Million Dollars worth of aerial maps were con- 
tracted for in the United States alone. 
They are used in planning and zoning, tax equalization, regional 
planning, highway study, hydraulic problems, park study and many 
| y»ther uses. 
: Are you employing this modern method? If not, write for infor- 
mation to 
FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
’ 270 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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the difficulties encountered in providing of a highly 
specialized nature, will be published in an early issue of 
Public Personnel Studies. 


lic Officials,’"”’ Samuel C. 


“University Training of Pub- 
May. Public Personnel Studies, 

















Mills Bldg:, Pennsylvania Ave. at veSenteenth St., 
Washington, D. C. December, 1928. Vol. 6, No. 12. Pp. 
238-240. I-2 
II. Public Finance 
TAXATION United States 


False local pride is root of extravagance. 
discussions in this article are: Is it wise to mortgage 
the future heavily? What is the cure for high taxation? 
The Little Red School Huose, and Bonding the Future. 
“High Local Taxation—-A State of Mind,”’ Milbank John- 


Some of the 


son, B. Se., M. D., LL. D. The Tax Digest, Suite 755 
Subway Terminal Bldg. January, 1929. Vol. 7, No. 1. 
Pp. 4-7. 11-4 
TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS United States 

There are certain well-recognized and important dis- 


tinctions between a tax and an assessment, a knowledge 
of which is essential to clear understanding of their pur- 
poses and relationships. The term “assessment’’ does not 
refer to the assessment or fixing of the value of property 
for the purpose of taxation, but to the charges imposed 
upon property for the various kinds of public improve- 
ments, commonly called “special assessments.” “The 
Distinction in Theory Between Taxes and Assessments,” 
Everett W. Mattoon. Pacific Municipalities, 707 Chan- 
cery Bidg., 564 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Decem- 
ber, 1928. Vol. 42, No. 12. Pp. 397-401. II-5 
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III. Public Safety 

















TRAFFIC CONTROL Canada 

The City of Westmount, Quebec, like most of our 
modern cities, is confronted with the ever increasing 
traffic problem which is caused primarily by the enor- 
mous number of fast moving vehicles on its streets, 
Intersections have been equipped with Novalux traffic 
signals. This article explains the actual system in 
operation in Westmount. “Automatic Traffic Control 
System, City of Westmount,” R. M. Love. British 
Columbia Municipal News, 1150 Homer St., Vancouver, 
B. C. October, 1928. Vol 4, No. 10. P. 33. III-4 
WATER SYSTEM AND FIRE United States 

Every water works superintendent should know the 
capacity of his plant with respect to fire protection. 


The most approved method of determining such capacity 
is through fire flow 


tests. This article gives excellent 
hints as to method of conducting such tests. “Can 
Your Water System Handle a Rig Fire?’’ Harvey T. 


Munn, hydraulic engineer, Chicago office, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. Water Works Engineering, 225 
West Thirty-fourth, St., New York, N. Y. August 1, 
1928. Vol. 81, No. 16. Pp. 1103-1104. I1I-5 
FIRE AND CONSTRUCTION United States 

Dollars by neglect lack of 


lost of simple precautions, 


emergency extinguishing apparatus and regular watch- 
men. The fire hazards existing in buildings and other 
structures during the construction period is seldom 


properly appreciated, although losses at this stage have 
been both numerous and costly. “‘Methods of Reducing 
Fire Hazards During Construction,” O. J. Swander. 








MarlO 


A Diaphragm 
Force Pump 


Manufactured in 
3- and 4-inch 
Sizes 


Gas Engine 
or 
Electric Drive 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill 








“Mud Hog” 





PACIFIC FLUSH TANK COMPANY 


For Specifications See Bulletin 34 


Sewage disposal 


plants have sludge to 


remove. 


This pump can do it, | 
and at a fuel cost of 
one cent per 1,000 gal- 


lons pumped. 


9 Park Place 
New York 
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DESIGN should be simple 
—Durability, many years—Accuracy, 
unquestioned — Capacity, largest 
available—Pressure Absorption, low- 
est possible—Maintenance, a mini- 
al mum—Price, fair. 


: The combination of these factors 
are featured in all sizes and types of 
Badger Meters. 


- May we send you detailed bulletin? 


BADGER METER MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Branch Offices: Branch Offices: 
New Yo . City Kansas City, Mo Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Seattle, Wash. 


BAD GERM ETERS 
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Engineering News-Record, Tenth Ave. at Thirty-sixth St., 


New York, N. Y., October 4, 1928. Vol. 101, No. 14. 
Pp. 503-504. IlI-5 
AVIATION FIRE HAZARDS United States 

Fire’ is an important factor among the hazards of 


aviation. A considerable proportion of the accidents in- 
volved are caused by fire, fire being either the originat- 
ing cause or following a crash. “Aviation Fire Hazards,” 
Quarterly of the National Fire Protection Association, 


60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. October, 1928. Vol. 
22, No. 2. Pp. °61-168. IlI-6 
TRAFFIC POLICEMEN United States 


A worthwhile article because the author gives a non- 
professional viewpoint and because he is skilled in obser- 
vation and in drawing conclusions. ‘Enter The Traffic 


Policeman,” Remsen B. Ogilby, President of Trinity Col- 
lege. Nation’s Traffic, 155 E Forty-second St., New 
York, N. Y. November, 1928. Pp. 38-39. III-7 


TRAFFIC United States 

This article gives some of the provisions of the New 
Jersey Traffic Act. Topics explained are: Pavement and 
Curb Markings; Safety Zones; other Than Official Signs 
Prohibited ; and Pavement Markings for Turns at Inter- 
sections. New Jersey's new traffic act goes into greater 
detail than the Uniform Vehicle Code. “Pavement Mark- 
ings and Safety Zones.” The American City, 443 Fourth 


Ave., New York, N. Y. October, 1928. Vol. 39, No. 
4. Pp. 134-135. III-8 
PARKING United States 

The solution of the parking problem lies not in 


arbitrarily ruling parked automobiles off the street, but 
in so regulating them that the maximum number of 
people will be accommodated, the fewest number in- 
convenienced, and the best interests of the municipality 
and all its people promoted in the most economic manner. 
“A Plan to Relieve Municipalities of the Parking Bur- 


den,” Leon R. Brown. Nation’s Traffic, 155 E. Forth- 
second St., New York, N. Y. November, 1928. Pp. 
18-21. III-9 














IV. Public Welfare 

















PUBLIC SERVICE TENURE 
These articles discuss the advisability of whole life 
service for public officials. One author sums up his con- 


England 


clusions about the matter by saying: ‘The establishment 
of a universal compulsory scheme of superannuation in 
all employments, with regulated transfer values, is 
possibly a Utopian idea; but it does seem to be within 
many cases for the transfer of superannuation values 
the sphere of practical politics to provide facilities in 
as between public and private services.” ‘‘Whole Life 
Service for Public Officials,” Sir Stanley M. Leathes and 
O. M. Oliver. Public Administration, Humphrey Mil- 
ford, Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick 


Square, E. C. 4, London. July, 1928. Vol. 6, No. 3. 
Pp. 318-327. IV-7 
UNEMPLOYMENT United States 


Faced by hundreds of unemployed and realizing that 
something had to be done about it, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, opened a public employment service which quickly 
brought employer and employee together, and saved 
hours of waiting in lines for those who were seeking 
work. The article gives the details, step by step, which 
led to the organization of the bureau. “Endeavoring to 
Solve a Community’s Unemployment,” John C. Saylor. 
American Federationist, Washington, D. C. August, 
1928. Vol. 35, No. 8. Pp. 931-933. IV-8 
ORGANIZED PLAY United States 

Organized play is a rather serious problem in nearly 
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every small community. This article is a copy of an 
address given before the fifteenth annual convention of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, June 14, 1928. 
“Organized Play in the Small Community,’”’ Eugene T. 
Lies, Pacific Municipalities, 707 Chancery Bldg., 564 
Market St., San Francisco, Cal. August, 1928. Vol. 42, 
No. 8. Pp. 260-264. IvV-9 
ZONING United States 

The topics in this article are as follows: 
Zoning safeguards the aesthetic; zoning and the monu- 
facturer; “aerosols” as public nuisances; needed exten- 
sions of zoning laws; and suggested additions to the 
building code. “Does Zoning Protect Only the Aesthetic 
Sense?” R. D. MacLaurin. National Municipal Review, 
216 Broadway, New York, N. Y. September, 1928. Vol. 
17, No. 147. Pp. 504-507. IV-10 
POLICE SYSTEMS States 

This article presents the striking contrasts between 
European police systems and those systems in use in 
American cities. Late proposals for changes in Phila- 
delphia’s police system invite comparison of American 
police arrangements with those in European cities. 
“European and American Police Systems.” Citizens’ 
Business, 311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa. No- 
vember 20, 1928. No. 861. IV-11 
HOUSING United States 

The question of housing is very complex. To begin 
with there are land, land ownership, and changing land 
values. Then there are the improvements to the land, 
the laying of sewer and water mains, the introduction 
of streets and street paving, the piping in of gas, and 
the furnishing of electricity. Next there is the actual 
building and lastly the financing of the 
whole undertaking. “Chicago Takes Another Step,” 
Elizabeth A Hughes. Bureau of Social Surveys, Chicago, 
Ill. Reprinted from the March, 1927, 
Springfield, Ill. 


discussed 


United 


construction 


Welfare Magazine, 
IV-12 














[ V. Public Works 


BY-PASS HIGHWAYS United States 

This article of the economic factors 
and potential savings involved in the construction of by- 
pass highways. While it is difficult to determine the 
magnitude of the thorough-traffic problem for the country 
as a whole, the article takes up a study of one great 
transportation system leading to New York and its 
environs. “Traffic Relief Through By-Pass Highways,” 
William Beard. National Municipal Review, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. September, 1928. Vol. 17, No. 147. 

















is a discussion 


Pp. 499-503. V-6 
HIGHWAYS United States 
“Trends in Highway Development” is the subject to 


which the entire issue of this number of the magazine is 
devoted. Engineering News-Record, Tenth Ave. at Thirty- 
sixth St., New York, N. Y. January 3, 1929. Volume 102, 
No. 1. V-7 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT United States 

It must be considered the duty. and privilege as well, 
of every park administrator am executive to give his 
fullest support to all reasonable demands of aviation 
as a proper function of his department. Do not miss or 
delay your opportunity to lead ar assist your community 
in keeping step with this timely progress. Recreational 
and commercial aviation has arrived! Be “airminded”’ 
and provide an efficient and well-managed municipal 
airport for your city. “The Municipal Airport—A 
Proper Function of Park Administration,” Theodore 
Wirth. Parks & Recreation, 327 Jefferson St., Rockford, 
Ill. September-October, 1928. Pp. 10.4. V-8 


—- 
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— SIX DISTINCT TYPES 
7 | 
D - . . 
eau | | We have been makers of highest grade water meters only, since 
.. | 1870. Our experience is freely at the disposal of all water officials. | 
c | 
“6, | Our engineers will be glad to consult with you at any time on any of your | 
Vol. . . , * . 
7-10 meter problems, quite without obligation on your part. | 
ates 
veen | 
+ in 
ila- | CROWN, Rotary Piston, 
ican the original of this type 
es ; of meter. Very strong and 
No- reliable. 
J-11 
ates 
gin 
we GEM, Velocity. Oldest and 
ton best of this type of meter. 
and | 
a EMPIRE, Oscillating Pis- 
2p,” ton. The most accurate, 
az, sensitive and durable me- 
~ ter made. 
ates - _ : 
ors pe i li so ong EMPIRE - COMPOUND 
a —- ape ees 7 =. : Combining EMPIRE and 
try =e Sos meme GEM. Accurate on widely 
ay style. ke 
eat varying streams. 
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fgg 
vad | 
47. 
V-6 We also make the PREMIER, a Venturi style with positive displacement recorder, for 
sr measuring full flows of mains, and other similar service. 
ha Full information on any or all of these meters 
02. gladly sent on request, including illustrations, lists 
v7 of parts and other specifications, sizes and prices. 
ites 
ell, . 
his National Meter Company 
ha 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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BY THE WAY 


WHAT THE Press Is SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 




















Not Perfect—Better 

Will the village manager plan of govern- 
ment solve all our problems? Emphatically no. 
There is no system, form of government or 
legislation that results in perfection. With all 
the thousands of laws that fill our volumes of 
law books, no perfect state in human affairs 
has yet been reached. But—we certainly can 
achieve more efficient results in our village 
business affairs with an organized business 
system. 

The degree of efficiency of the village man- 
ager plan will depend largely on the efficiency 
of the Board of Trustees we place at the head 
of our village to formulate the policies for the 
interest of the taxpayers and their ability to 
see that we have the right manager to do the 
administrative work in carrying out such 
policies—The Citizens Committee, Saranac 


Lake, N. Y. 


An Embodiment of Common Sense 

Some cities, it is true, have needed a great 
flood or other community disaster to teach 
them the lesson; but some have found it pos- 
sible to profit by the example of their neigh- 
bors. However that may be, there are enough 
of them now, and many with sufficient years 
experience to show that the manager plan is 
not the idealistic dream of reforming busy- 
bodies but the embodiment of the common 
sense of hard headed business. men.—Syracuse 


(N. Y.) Herald. 


No Mean Accomplishment 
Should the Charter Commission decide not 
to submit to the people this year a charter 
amendment providing for a city manager, the 
men and organizations who have sponsored a 
campaign for the submission of such an 
amendment may be disappointed, but they will 





of weather and tratfic 
built since 1879. 


exclusively. 


Chicago Pittsburgh 





| 
New York 


~ 25,000 Miles of Streets 


--and every mile Trinidad! 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements in all parts of the world—under every condition 
from 1 to 46 years old! Over 25,000 miles of them have been 


' — ‘ 
Many Trinidad pavements have stood the wear and tear of traffic for over 25 years 
| before a full cent per yard per year was spent on repairs. 


That’s why thousands of municipalities that put long-lasting, economical service 
| above first cost in the selection of street-building material use Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


Let us tell you more about this remarkable material. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


St. Louis 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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More Than Fifty Years of Experience 
Goes Into All 


EDDY 


Hydrants and Valves 


Built to Meet Every Exacting Requirement of 
Water Works Service 


Practical water works men instantly recognize the superior 
features of Eddy products. For instance, with the hydrant 


A damaged valve can be replaced in a few minutes 

Water hammer is avoided by the valve closing against the pressure and the 
use of the cut-off under the valve which gradually closes it 

Stems cannot be bent in closing the hydrant. 

Nothing can lodge on the valve seat to prevent closing of the valve. 

The drip rod can be removed without interfering with the hydrant in any 
manner. 

The position of the stem of the hydrant indicates accurately the position of 
the valve. 

Whatever can pass the valve opening will pass the standpipe 

No frost case necessary 
] t Eddy H All of these points are explained thoroughly in our catalog, which it will 
ype oO ddy , , 
" pay you to study 





ularly use 


The Eddy Valve, too 


has its distinctive and individual features. The double disk gates are 

free to adjust themselves in different positions every time the valve is 
closed, thereby keeping smooth and tight faces. And two bronze hooks or 
the ball loosely engage with the gates to prevent them from spreading 
at the top 

The center bearing gates are forced to their seats with equal pressure 
at all points. 

There is a good deal more worth knowing about Eddy Valves. Further 
letails will be sent for the asking. 


Other Eddy Products 


The Eddy line of water works products also includes horizontal and 
ertical check valves, foot valves, hydraulically operated valves, indica- 
rr posts, et« 


All goods made by the Eddy Valve Company are manufactured exclu- 
sively at Waterford, New York. 


Write for Catalog 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 
WATERFORD, N. Y., U. S. A. 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago Agents 
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have the satisfaction of having stirred up con- 
siderable discussion of our municipal govern- 
ment and its shortcomings and disadvantages, 
which in itself is no mean accomplishment.— 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Advocate. 


A Year of the City Plan 

A backward look over the year in which the 
city-manager plan has been in operation con- 
vinces Vice-Mayor Isaac Adler, as it must con- 
vince any open-minded citizen of Rochester, 
that important gains have been made in simpli- 
fying and centralizing the city government. 
The air has been kept clear of political jangles; 
discussion there has been to be sure, of im- 
portant matters in which all the city is inter- 
ested, but this has been carried on with a 
minimum of distracting issues and has led 
directly in many instances to prompt treat- 
ment of difficult problems.—Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat & Chronicle. 





Little Chance to Control 
If the people of Indianapolis will take the 
same interest in elections as has been shown in 
the campaign to get the manager plan adopted, 
the stalking-horses of the bosses and blocs will 
have little show to get into control. 
apolis (Ind.) Star. 


Indian- 
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Elections | 











Appalachia, Va. 

The proposition to change the form of gov- 
ernment to the city-manager form will be pre- 
sented to the citizens on March 21. Appala- 
chia had a population of 2,036 in 1920. 
Bristow, Okla. 

Voters of Bristow will be given an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the council-manager plan of 
government at the general city election to be 
held in April. 

Cushing, Okla. 

The proposition of empowering a board of 
freeholders to draft a new charter for the city 
will be submitted to the voters on April 2. 
Elk City, Okla. 

On February 19 eight men were elected to 
draft a new charter for Elk City. The new 
charter will probably call for a city manager. 
Flint, Mich. 

An election on the city-manager charter will 
not be held until summer. 

Guthrie, Okla. 

At the primary election, to be held March 

25, the city-manager plan will be voted upon. 





310 Fourth National Bank, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


CLINTON H. MONTGOMERY, C.P.A. 


Consulting Accountant 


For Cities on Public Utility Rates 


1405 Waldheim Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Established 1911 


Consultants to municipal executives on problems of administration, finance, and operat- 
ing policy and method. Technical assistants on programs of constructive improvement. 


Financial Examinations—Appraisals of Operating Effectiveness—Budget Studies— 
Codification of Ordinances—Classification and Compensation Plans 





Western Office 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago 


Eastern Office 
Mills Building, Washington 


New England Office 
Capitol Building, Hartford 
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Ninety per cent of waterworks men by adopting Mueller “B” Tapping Machine. 
gave to it the stamp of their approval—it has been worthy of their confidence—three 
quarters of a century have not shaken its reputation for reliability and efficiency. 
Call on us for your 1929 supplies. Any of these Mueller goods will insure a BETTER Job. 
Large Dr ng Machines Shut Off Rods and Keys 
Small Drilling Machine Sprinkling and Flushing Hydrants 
Corporation Stops for Lead Pipe Service Clamps 
Corporati Stops for Iron Pipe Calking Tools 
Corporation Stops for Mueller Copper Service Pipe Melting Furnaces 
Union Couplings Sleeves and Valve 
Solder Nipples and Unions Skimming Ladles 
Water Meter Union Couplings Melting Pots 
Branch Connections Pipe Jointers 
Lead Goosenech Pipe End Reamers 
— Curb Stops Meter Tester 
Service Boxe 
Mueller Goods Dependable Since 1857 
Decatur, Illinois 
Factories: Branches: 
Decatur Sar Fran Ne \\ York 
Sarnia, Ont I Angele Des 
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For modern traffic direction, 
control, safety and street mark- 
ing, use 


& ge 3 
CARVED-IN 
SIGNS 


Wording cut right into extra heavy 
(12 gauge) ARMCO IRON — can 
never be affected—it’s a part of 
the sign. LYLE SIGNS are easy 
to refinish—easy to read—and be- 
cause they last longer are the 
cheapest in the long run. 


Traffic Signs 
Hospital Signs 
School Signs 


Road Signs 

Street Signs 

Special Wording 
Signs 


Send for Catalog 


Lyle Signs 
Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 
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Guthrie is now operating under the commis- 
sion form of government. 
Lawton, Okla. 

Two propositions shall be presented to the 
voters at the primary election to be _ held 
March 19. The first proposition is “Shall the 
city proceed with plans to institute the city- 
manager plan?” and the second is the election 
of freeholders who will draft the charter in 
event the first proposition carries. C. S. 
Powell is mayor. 

Lexington, N. C. 

E. E. Roper, city attorney, has been author- 
ized by the board of city commissioners to 
prepare a revised city charter for the City of 
Lexington. If the election is provided for it is 
planned to hold it along with the regular city 
election in May, at which time the mayor and 
city commissioners will be elected. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

The proposed city-manager amendments 
failed to carry by a vote of 8,212 to 1,167. 
Had the amendments carried the plan would 
have gone into effect on May 13, 1929. 

Lock Haven, Pa. 

A movement is under way in Lock Haven to 

place the city under the council-manager 








WATEROUS FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS 


Complete in every detail, built accord- 
ing to the very latest and highest grade 
standards. Waterous apparatus includes 
the Waterous Dependable Rotary Pump. 
Complete catalog on request. 


ONaleous, 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


Fire HyDRANTS~-ROTARY PUMPS 
Water Works Supp.ies~ Fire Apparatus 
Pau. MInnBSOTA 
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: _— a a 
| 
he f 
Id 
he | TURBINE SEWER MACHINE CO. || 
y- INCORPORATED 
| 
i i 5210 State Street | 
S. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 
or- | 
to 
of . : | 
— The Turbine which is adjustable to | 
ity | clean sewers from six to thirty 
nd inches in diameter will develop 3 
horse-power at 60 pounds pressure. | 
= The knives revolve at a speed of | 
57. about 600 R. P. M. and the water 
ld | used to revolve the blades serves 
to clean and scour the sides of the 
to Standard Turbine yy” to Clean Sewers sewer. 
from 6 to 30 inches 
rer 
We have just added a new drag type cleaner to our line of sewer cleaning | 
equipment. This machine was added to solve the problem of cleaning | 
where water pressure was insufficient to operate the turbine type or funds | 
were not available for the more expensive equipment. This machine is 
the best of its type and combines quality at low price. 
| 
Self Propelling Ferret Turbine is 
sold on a thirty-day free trial. It 
is a powerful, handy, well built 
tool and is used to great advantage | 
for cleaning dead ends, catch basins 
to manholes and all stoppages 
: within several hundred feet from 
meas the manhole. 
| Our complete machine ts mounted on a rubber tired trailer truck with | 
| all parts under lock and key. 
i i eee eee - — _— 
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form of government. Sentiment of the Lock 
Haven voters indicates that the referendum 
may be held at the September primary elec- 
tion.. 

Millford, N. H. 

The town-manager form of government will 
be presented to the citizens of Milford at an 
election to be held on March 12. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A recent newspaper reports that no city- 
manager charter amendment will be submitted 
to Minneapolis voters this vear. It was agreed 
by members of the charter commission that 
there was not sufficient time to educate the 
public to the advantages of the plan before the 
May primaries or June election. The city- 
manager amendment may be put up to the 
voters at the state election in 1930 if sufficient 
interest in the plan is in evidence at that time. 
Orange, Mass. 

At the annual town meeting held on March 
4 the city-manager act was accepted by a vote 
of 391 to 812. The plan is being adopted in 
Orange after an extended period of more or 
less agitation for the plan. In 1925 a com- 
mittee was appointed to make an investiga- 













The 
Logical 
Choice 


When Buyers 
Investigate 


Before They Decide 


——_———they learn that Buffalo-Springfield 
Rollers are the overwhelming preference 


Full line—motor and steam 
All Up-to-date Modern Features 
Complete Range of sizes 
Special Attachments Optional 
Write for literature 
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tion. In 1927 a charter committee was ap- 
pointed and at the annual town meeting in 
1928 the charter was presented and accepted. 
A special committee was appointed to take 
care of having the charter approved by the 
legislature, and a publicity committee was ap- 
pointed. E. P. Stone, chairman of the Town 
Manager Publicity Committee, served on all 
three committees. The reports of the com- 
mittees indicate that nothing was left undone. 
Mr. Stone reports that the plan has the sup- 
port of the better elemént in the community 
and that, in his opinion, the town-manager 
system will bring about many improvements In 
Orange. Orange had a population of 5,141 in 
1920. The selectmen will be elected April 2. 
Penticton, B. C. 

The referendum election on the question of 
a municipal manager held on January 19 re- 
sulted in a vote of 208 for and 414 against 
the plan. The referendum was sponsored by 
the Local Board of Trade. 

Poteau, Okla. 

The proposition of adopting the council 

manager plan will be presented to the voters 


at the general city election to be held in April. 












of those who build and maintain our roads o oe 
and streets—conclusive proof of their de- rir 1e 
pendability under any and all conditions. 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., Springfield, Ohio 
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ap- - a 
in } ° 
a American Gas Accumulator Company 


ake | 


the TRAFFIC ENGINEERING DIVISION 

ap- Elizabeth, New Jersey 

wn 

all AGA offers signals of proven worth and engineering service for the 
m- § 


economical solution of traffic problems 














yne,. i 
up- | 
ty | 
oe WARNING SIGNALS—To indicate ap- 
me proach to danger points. These signals are 
> 4 | operated by acetylene or electricity, or are 
| self-focusing reflector signal type which 
f | gives its warning by reflecting motor head- 
‘ lights through wide angles of approach. | 
inst 
by REGULATING SIGNALS—Installed to | 
i | prevent disorder and accidents at street in- 
neil | tersections and to promote fluid movement 
ters | of traffic. These are acetylene or electrically 
il. | A operated, as required. 
ae 






LUMINOUS REFLECTOR SIGNS — 
Clearly visible by day, these reflector signs 
appear to be brilliantly lighted at night under 
the influence of motor headlights. 





CONTROL SIGNALS—Pedestal, bracket 
and pendant types of STOP & GO signals and 
control apparatus. These are electrically 
operated. 


= = 


Catalogs and further information will be gladly 
furnished upon request. 
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| WITH OUR ADVERTISERS 








Advertising Expanded 

A greatly expanded program of advertising 
for 1929 in the technical, trade and business 
publications is planned by the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by J. C. McQuiston, 
general advertising manager of the Westing- 
house Company. 

“The increase,” states Mr. McQuiston, “in 
the number of products from year to year 
which we manufacture has made it advisable for 
us to change our technical advertising to keep 
step. Leading industries are now so thoroughly 
electrified that each one offers a market for a 
large variety of our products. In order to meet 
this situation, in addition to our usual adver- 
tisements covering a single product, we plan 
to make extensive use of group advertisements 
in which we will call to the attention of the 
executives in an industry the whole line that 
Westinghouse is equipped to offer that in- 
dustry. 

“Furthermore 


” 


I am convinced that in our 





Number 


technical advertising not enough attention has 
been paid to telling the industries a more com- 
plete story of Westinghouse service and for 
this year we will present a number of broad 
institutional messages in the technical maga- 
zines. 

“Our advertising policy aims always to ex- 
pand the electrical industry by informing the 
public continually of the vital part that elec- 
tricity plays in modern civilization. We aim 
also to be of direct service to the distributors 
of electrical products by direct advertising co- 
operation with such distributors.” 


Caterpillar ‘‘Fifteen’’ Ready 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Calif., and Peoria, Ill., announces the Cater- 
pillar “Fifteen” as ready for delivery. 

The “Fifteen” the Caterpillar 
line of small tractors, giving the farmer and 
contractor three sizes aimed to fill his need 
for a track-type tractor. 

From the engineering standpoint, the 
“Fifteen” is a duplicate of the “Ten,” which 
has just gone into production at the new 
Peoria factory and is being bought faster than 
a double shift of skilled 


completes 


workers can turn 








| GENERAL CHEMICAL. 
[company 





Lump, for Solution Feed 


Sulphate 
of Alumnia 


for Water Purification 


Special Ground, for Dry Feed 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices 


300 West Adams St. 

850 Euclid Ave. 

Osage St. & W. Bayaud Ave. 
Packard Bldg. 

515 Union Trust Bldg. 


Chicago, Ill 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


15 Westminister St 

705 Royal Insurance Bldg 
Shell Bldg 

1 West Genesee St 

1111 Beaver Hal! Hil) 


Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Montreal, Can. 


Producing Works 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 
E. St. Louis, Tl. 


Marcus Hook, Pa. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Laurel Hill, N. Y 
Bay Point, Cal 


Warehouse Stocks 





Buffalo, N. Y St. Paul, Minn. Chicago, Il. 
Kansas City, Mo Philadelphia, Pa Toronto, Canada 
Providence, R. I. St. Louis, Mo. 
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bg neglect or skimp on public 
s 


afety measures often weakens 
public confidence in an otherwise 
efficient administration. For think- 
ing citizens cannot help but won- 
der at the futility of supporting ex- 
pensive health, hygiene and other 
services if lives thus saved are wip- 
ed out or impaired through acci- 
dents or law violations easily prevent- 
ed by adequate police protection. 


The Mounted Officer, as an ad- 
junct to good city management, 
plays an indispensable part in pro- 
moting public safety. He is the one 
practical, proven solution to the 


Playing a vital 
part in every 
efficiently 
managed 


City. 


growing traffic menace. Employed 
in proper number — there’s a cor- 
rect ratio for varying populations 
— his vital preventative services 
are worth many times his small cost. 
Properly trained and supervised, he 
can perform the duties of three to 
four foot officers when necessary. 


Let us send complete facts on the 
Mounted Officer as effectively em- 
ployed in many progressive cities. 
Tell us your problem and we’ll in- 
clude definite data on ways and means 
to improve your 1929 safety record. 
Address Public Safety Division. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 


4% 


“Making the Highways Safer’’ 
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GOOD FIRE HOSE IS FIRE 
PROTECTION INSURANCE 


No fire department can be more efficient 
than the hose in its wagons. Every exper- 
ienced department man realizes that de- 
pendable fire hose is one of his mainstays 
in the continual battle against fire losses. 


The purchase of fire hose is an invest- 
ment—not just another expenditure. It 
means an investment in efficient, depend- 
able fire protection. 


For over fifty years Paragon and the 
other famous brands of Eureka manufac- 
ture have been recognized as the stand- 
ards of fire hase quality and service. “Eu- 
reka”’ stays on the job ’tille the job is done! 


“Standardize oon Eureka!” 


May we send you a free copy of our Daily 
Fire Report Record Book? 
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Eureka Fire Hose Mfg. Co. 
50 Church St. New York City 


Trade Mark 





Atlanta Denver 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Des Moines Portland 
Detroit Syracuse 








them out for farmers throughout the world. 
Just a little bigger than the “‘Ten,” 
plica of it except in size and power. In fact, 
when the’ three—‘Ten,” “Fifteen,” and 
“Twenty”—were lined up in order at the re- 


it is a re- 


cent Peoria convention for the dealers’ obser- 
vation, they made a harmonious line of power 
for any job within that range. 


New Wire Feature 

Here is something new in rubber-covered 
wire of the type used in wiring buildings. The 
first feature of the new product is a lubri- 
cated cover. Two men can pull a line through 
a building as easily as four men could with the 
old-style wire. Every electrical engineer and 
contractor will appreciate this saving. 

The second feature is a wide_assortment of 
colors, so that a workman can go to any box 
in a building and pick out at a glance the 
line on which he is working. Until now this 
idea of colored wires has been confined to the 
telephone and motor car fields—and has not 
been utilized in the building field. Here is an- 
other big opportunity for saving, because 
tracing a line through a building has required 
time and patience. The United States Rubber 
Company is responsible for this new product. 





EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 
Several Styles of 


Light and Heavy Duty Units 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Qualilty Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 
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Id. ——— aes . a 
re- ° ° . . _ . 
; Expert Advice is ( ] I Future Planning 
ct, Economy onsu ting ngineers is Efficiency 
nd 
re- —_ = — 
er- 
rer CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND CITY PLANNERS 
This directory is referred to all city officials desiring engineering service. 
‘ed 
he W. R. CONARD J. S. Buzsy 
ri- CONARD 6 BUZBY 
gh Burlington, N. J. 
he INSPECTION ENGINEERS 
nd ; Specialists on Water, Sewerage and Gas Works Materials 
Pipe, Valves, Hydrants, Sluice Gates, Castings, Pumping Machinery, Structural Steel, Cement 
of ; 
Ox 
he GILBERT C. WHITE CO. ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
us | CONSULTING ENGINEERS Consulting Engineer 
he DURHAM, N. C. Specialist in 
‘ot j Eiectric Light, Power and Water Pumping 
, . avi 
we Waterworks Paving 770 Board of Trade Building 
val Sewerage KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
ed . : . 
es BLACK & VEATCH HENNINGSON ENGINEERING CO. 
Consulting Engineer Municipal Engineers 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water Sewers, Paving, Waterworks, Light, Sewage Dispos- 
— Purifications, Electric Lighting Power Plants, al, Water Purification, Appraisals, Reports 
Valuations, Special Investigations and Reports. Reliability—Courtesy—Service 
; S a = See & ben Reference—More then 200 Ratieted Cities and Towns 
Mutual Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; 307 S. Hill, Los ete Us sete 
Angeles, Calif.; 36 W. 44th St., New York City. 326-30 Union State Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 
E. T. ARCHER & COMPANY THE J. N. CHESTER ENGINEERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS J. N. Chester, D. E. Davis, J. T. Campbell 
J. F. Laboon, E. E. Bankson 
Power Plants, Sewage Systems, Water , 
Works and Street Pavements Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 
Municipal Work Exclusively Water Works, Water Filtration, Appraisements 
New England Bldg., Merchants Bidg., and Reports, Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Opera- 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. tion of Properties. Expert Testimony. 
Union Bank Bidg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alexander Potter, C. E. BURNS & McDONNELL 
Hydraulic Engineer and Sanitary Expert McDonnell-Smith-Baldwin-Lambert 
Water Supply and Purification Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Appraisals 
Plans and Reports ; Rate Investigation 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Interstate Bidg., Western Pacific Bldg., 
50 Church Street NEW YORK Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif 
TUTTLE-AYERS-WOODWARD CO. WILLIAM K. SEITZ 
Municipal Consulting Service 
Surveys 
411 Ridge Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
ity Plans 
Cc ty Kirkpatrick Building, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS 1200 Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 
‘ ss ee: : sah ; . Services rendered to municipalities entailing 
! Interstate Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. governmental, industrial or traffic problems. 
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NYE ODORLESS INCINERATOR CORPORATION 


Garbage Incinerators for Cities 
MACON, GEORGIA 


The Nye Odorless Incinerator Corpora- 
tion has built considerably over two 
hundred incinerators during the past 
fifteen years, and has incinerators of 
various sizes and styles of building in 
every section of the country. 

Before the Nye incinerator was _ in- 
vented and developed, there was no in- 
cinerator within the reach of the 
smaller towns and cities, and the larger 
cities could not buy a plant except with 
a bond issue. The prices of our plants 
are reasonable because the incinerator 
itself is constructed on the right scien- 
tific principles, and because it is the 
policy of our company to figure a close 
profit based on the volume of business 
and efficient management. 

WHAT THE NYE INCINERATOR 
WILL DO. 
The Nye incinerator operates at tem- 
perature of from 1200 to 
2000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
using as fuel the trash 
waste paper and other 
combustible material col- 
lected by the average 
city, along with house- 
hold, hotel, cafe and 
other wet garbage. 

It reduces entirely to 
a mineral ash, garbage 
and trash of all descrip- 
tions, dead animals, rub- 
ber and waste, without 
obnoxious odor from fur- 
nace or chimney. It re- 
duces tin cans to a 


harmless state, destroy- 


ing all disease germs such as collect on 
particles left in opened cans. 

The old dump pile with its offensive 
odors, disease germs, flies, filth and 
foulness, has no place in a modern city. 
Burning the garbage and trash in a 
Nye incinerator is the only “safe and 
sane” method of disposal. 
ADVANTAGES 

Nye incinerators are the most easily 
stoked, all doors of the furnace being 
accessible without the use-of very long 
or very heavy stoking tools. 

They are absolutely free from objec- 
tionable odors in operation. 

They are as nearly fool-proof as any 
mechanical device can be, and while any 
incinerator may be abused, the Nye in- 
cinerators are the least subject to 
abuse and the most serviceable and 
practical from every standpoint. 

The Nye furnaces are adjustable to 
any condition that can possibly arise. 
For instance, if a city wants to burn 
nothing but slop and garbage, using 
commercial fuel, the arrangement of 
the grate bars will be a little different 
and of smaller area. 

The material used in the construction 
of the Nye furnaces, such as fire brick, 
fire brick specials, common brick, steel 
reinforcing and all castings, in each 
case is absolutely the best of its kind, 
and every item is fully guaranteed. 
GENERAL INFORMATION 

The illustrations on these two pages 
are selected for the purpose of showing 
a few of the different types and sizes of 
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NYE CIRCULAR FURNACES, WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 


Nye incinerators in use in different sec- 
tions of the country. 

On the opposite page is shown a plant 
at White Plains, N. Y.; at the 
top, the 800-ton Nye _ incinera- 
tor just completed at Los An- 
geles (the largest single contract 


our company has handled). Be- 
neath the picture of the Los 
Angeles plant is shown 
the Nye Circular fur- 
naces, which were in- 
stalled in the White 
Plains, N. Y. plant. The 


Nye Circular furnaces 
are the most improved 
design in the entire in- 
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cinerator field; and have won wide ap- 
proval because of their efficient, econ- 
omical operation and ease of stoking, 
being accessible around practically the 
entire circumference of the furnace. At 
the bottom of the page, the first incin- 
erator built for the City of New York, 
located on Staten Island, at New Dorp. 
The officials of New York City have 
been unstinted in their praise of this 
plant, and have given us two more con- 
tracts; the second being for a similar 
plant at West New Brighton, Staten 
Island; and the third being for a similar 
plant at Clifton on Staten Island and 
which is now under construction. All 
three of these plants are located in the 
same borough (Richmond). 
TECHNICAL DATA 

The Nye Odorless Incinerator Cor- 
poration maintains a staff of engineers 
who are specialists in their line of work, 
having had years of experience over a 
wide field. The services of this staff 
are at the disposal of any municipality, 
consulting engineer or other individual 
confronted with the problems 
connected with the collection 
or disposal of garbage or 
other refuse. Any informa- 
tion — general, specific or 
technical—will be gladly fur- 
nished, or sanitary surveys 
made for cities at any time. 
CATALOG 

Write for catalog giving 
detailed description of the 
Nye incinerator, together 
with illustrations of 
the many _ different 
types and sizes. 
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